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ABSTRACT i ' 

This two-part publication reports on a study of 
consumer information delivery by library .and non-library networks, 
which involved an extensive literature review, a telephone survey of 
620 library networks, the development -of an assessment model for the 
effectivenfss- of network information delivery, the development of an 
in-depth guide for interviewing networks, and case analyses of fjve 
library and four non-library networks providing consumer information^ 
services. The first part contains: (1) a discussion and bibliography 
of the literature on library and non-library consumer information 
networks; (2) a draft Assessment model containing research questions 

■ in 13 areas? (.3) descriptions of the library network survey and the 
selection of nine_ networks for in-depth interviewing; (4), the 
similarities and dissimilarities among the nine networ"ks interviewed; 
(5) a reexamination of the assessment model jn light of interview 
findings; and (6) study conclusions. The interview 'guide and network 
survey questionnaire are appen^ied. The-nine case studies presented in 
the second part "analyze tfie consumer information services jirovided by 
Masssachusetts' Community Health Information Network (CHIN), Free 

• Library ^ Philadelphia, Nassau Library System, OCLC' ^ Channel 2000, 
Denver's Regional Enei^gy /Environment Information Center , Better. 
Business Burpau of Western Massachusetts, 'Consumer Education Resource 
Nfetwork (CERN), Massachusetts Executive Office of Consumer Affairs, 
and Middlesex County JEiJcfension Service. (ESR). 
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ABSTRACT 



This contracted study for the Office of Libraries and 
Learning Technology, Office* of Educational Research , and 
Improvement, U. S. Department of Education, examined thfe^ current 
s^rate of the art in library netwprk delivery ' of consumer 
information services and developed an assessment model' for the 
effectiveness of ^ network delivery o£ ci-tizens' information, with 
an emphasis on the role of libraries^ The first phase of^ this 
-^tudy, which involved a, 'comprehensive survey of 620 library 
networks, developed typologies for both library and non-library 
networks providing consumer information services. 

^ \vith th& assistance *of an Advisory Group consisting of 
expeVtS- in Doth libra-ry and non-library network activities, a 
conceptual model, ^ including thirteen areas of consideration in 
developing criteria- of effectiveness of information networks in 
^providing consumer information services^ was developed. For each 
of the thirteen areas, research questions were formulated. An^ 
Interview Guide was developed for testing and refining' the 
conceptual model. 

Based on ' the network ty{^ology developed the research 
team, nine networks (five library and four non-library- networks ) 
providing consumer information services were selected for in-f , 
depth case aflalyses. Case analyses, which were derived from the^ 
Interview Guide, reflected the history, present status, as well* 
as the short-term and* long-term concerns of ^letwork staff pn the 
provision, of consumer information* services. Even wich^ the 
limitation of nine pase analyses^ 'major- similariti.es and 
dissimilarities among the networks^were evident. ^ The findings of 
these case ^ analyses 'enabled the researchers^ to re-ixamine the 
research questions'. This final report ^ as well, contains the 
findings of the individual interviews; upon which the >^assessment 
Inodel was examined and finally mpyifieiJ. ' J " 
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/■ CHAPTER i v. . . , 

i ' • , ." INTRODUCTION 

Library networks, hoch fcwrmal ancf informal, have received 
extensive coverage .in tsne literature of library and information 
science; 'however, writings ' dealing wit;h the ef fecjtiveness -of 
■ these networks have addressed the issue only from an operational 
standpoint (such a3' cost effectiveness and document delivery 
capabilities) focusing on computerization and telecommunications. 
Con$equently, ±t is. not surprising that the evejryday needs of 
consumers have received little^ attention in the literature on 
networking. However, the public frequently needs consumer infor- 
mation and would benefit from the advantages of networking. (1) 

In our recently completed study of tbe information seeking 
patterns of New England residents, we discovered that the largest 
percentage of non-worlc situations (22,2%), described hy the 2,400 
respondents, related to consumer issues. In order to make ^ a 
decision, solve a problem or understand a situation^ respondents 
relied heavily on interpersonal information -providers (e.g., 
friends and colleagues) and only infrequently consulted 
libraries* Furthermore, they expressed satisfaction with the 
providers used, even those 'lab^j^led as "least helpful." (1) ^With 
the demdnd for accountability from public institutions, ' the 
demand for a greater return in servijce for each tax Hollar spent, 
as well as , consumers ' tendency to shun librarJL'es while seeking 
information, it is imperative that a^ more complete understanding 
of the rol^ libraries play in providing consumer information (to 
be defined in the, next section> be achieved.. This understanding 
might be gained from studies of the use of library collections 
and reference source, publishing, libraries* interlibrary loan 
capabilities, referral processes, or (as. this investigation will 
treat) the role of library networking. ^ 

. Networks which deal ^with constimer information issues may 
consist solely of libraries, may exist completely outside the 
library - struct^ure, or may involve libraries with non-library 
organizations, tliis /report , and the contracted research* pro ject^ 
deals with all three types of networks. 

— — I — ' ' - 

Ching^chih Chen and Peter Hemon, A Regional Investigation 
of Citizen^ Information Needs in New England: Executive Summary 
Report (Froject No. 475 AH9Q031T7 1175. Department Of Education^ 
Office o'f^ Libraries and Learning Technology, 1981. See also: 
Ching-chllh Chen and''. Peter Hemon, Information See)cing£ Assessing 
and Anticipating User Needs . New York: Neal-Scftuman Fubiisners, 
T7S2. • • ' . ' . 



. PEJflNITIONS • . -■ ' . 

* * . . • 

Before proceeding, it is Tjeneficial- to define the 
three major terras: networks, consume:? information, ^nd consxjuner 
education. 

Netwprks consist of two or more independent libraries .or. 
other information providing organizations' joining together in a 
common pattern of information sharing. Since there must be both- 
a regular sharing aird a contractual arrangement, networking is a 
coordinated effort to solve a common problem. 

Consumer 'information is that personal; ^financial and other 
iiigorraation >needed .by the general' pu'blic to resolve problems 
within the family or household. Non-work • situations are. 
emphasized since the person is ,not paid to get' the information. 
It is the information which peoijl^ seek to assist them with 
everyday- problems, including those relating to money ^ matters, 
health*, housing, or energy. ' ' 

Consxjmer education can be defined by describing activities 
which it encompasses: . ' . 

• informing people about consumer issues %q that they can 
improve .their 'own situation and make more effective use 
of the network ^ . ' < ' . 

• motivating people to reform current practices / 

• helping people learn skills necessary for self- 
^ improvement 

* ^ •.enhancing the teaching and communication skills of those 
engaged in educating consumers ^ ^ 

• increasing knowledge ''through research and evaluation 
concerning the most effective ways of achieving these 
objectives . (2 ) * 

In short, consumer eflucation is a process that provides 
pro^fessional training and^ research, that , enables people to 
improve themselves, and that fa^cilitates environmental reforms in 
order to achieve this goal. (3) . 

'kEQUEST FOR PROPOSAL (RFPX NO. 80--76 

This study was contracted ^o us as a- direct result of our 
response to the RFP No. 80-76. It was directed to investigate 
four objectives related to network provisttin of consumer 
information: 



z \ 

Adopted from definition ot consumer .health education .given 
in Promoting Health Cysumer Education and Nat'ibnal Policy, 
edited by Anne R. SomersT Germantown, MD: "Asperi Systems, Corp., 
1976. p. XV.* 

- 3 . - • 

Ibid. . ' , ^ . • • 



• -develop "an evaluation meChoHSlogy which can be utilized 
' in determining Che optimum jdesign and performance of 

. ^. • library information networks that provide "citizens 
consumer information'! 

• "furnish inf ormaJCion that will enable State and Ipcal 
governments to design and conduct library information 
networks serving consumers with a maximiam benefit/cost 

• ratio" • • . > 

• "respond to the , resolutions on library information^ 
networking recommended by the White House Conference on 
Library and Information Services (November 1979)" 

.# "increase an awareness in the -library and infdrmation 
1 ' ■ science, community - of the^ correlation between quality 
standards for library information networks. and the maxi- 
mization of benefits^ to cost*" ^ 

In this /regards ^ the researchers developed an assessment 
model (see Chiapter g) and inveiStigated nine library and non- 
library ^ networks, afs'stipulated in the RFP,^ in order,- to view 
these variables in pjroper context ♦ Chapters 4 and 5 compare 
'findings among the nine networks and identify the range of* 
criteria affecting network performance* They also identify 
poi^its of similarity among the networks, in an effort to aid 
library networks wanting to expand their role as providers of 
consumer inf ormat^on* 

^ . \ ^ ADVISORY GROUP 

An Advisory Group, co,hsisting of^ members who are * ^ actively 
involved in different aspects of networking, was formed to aid in 
accurate definition of terms, to provide a more' complete state of 
the art assessment than could be ga'CJiered from Che published 
literature, to supply critical feedback on t>ie research design, 
and to anticipate potential problem areas • Such a group fills an 
indispensable role for' exploratory research on a subject whose 
full dimensions cannot' be completely understood from the reported 
literature. ^ ' - 

The Advisory Group consists of five experts': Dr* Neal Kaske, 
Director of Research and^ Development for OCLC:, Inc*; Mrs. Barbara 
Markuson, Executive Director of the Indiana Cooperative Library 
Services Authority; Joseph McDonough, Esq., Deputy Director of 
the City of Boston Consumer -Council; Mr. Veiitoft E. Palmour, 
Consultant from Res ton, Virginia; and Mr. Ward Shaw, Executiiv^ 
Director of the Colorado Alliance of ^Research Libraries.* These 
national leaders bring to the project broadly-based' knowledge of 
networkings consumer, information seryices both within and outside 
the library field, research des^ign, and evaluation techniques. 

The first meeting of the Advisory Group, together with the 
U.S. Department of Education project officer and .Simmons research 
team, was held at Simmons College on February 23 and 24, ,1931, to 
discuss the research 'design and other aspects specified in- RFP ^ 
No. 80-76. Extensive .attention was paid to the ' definition of' 
consumer '-information and to the role of netiworks in ttie provision 
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of suoh information* The consensus of bpth the Advisory Group 
and-nthe research team was that the topic was nebulous, lacking at 
thisStime a sufficient research base in the exi-stihg literature 
for tnje formulation of an appropriated, ^ general conceptual model. 
As was/ previously mentioned, individual ne;:works are^ experiencing 
probLems iff devising models and evaluative mechaqisms for their 
Qvm V^^pos'es ; ' therefore, a, meaningful general model is difficult 
tfi devise and test. The Advisory (JroCjp recommended that, prior 
to addressing the specifics of the' contract , there be a determi- 
nation of the number and types of networks, specifically library 
related, providing consumer information. In order to make the 
survey manageable, it should exclude information and referral 
services provided by public libraries (4) and ageiwies of the 
Federal Government. .{Sf Support for the validity of the Group's 
recomraend4||ion is evident from the following discussion of <th« 
existing literature and the accompanying repoft on the completed 
survey. Chapter 3 .reports on the results of the survey of* library 
related networks and the typology developed for, non-library 
networks. ^ , , 

i , /- ' 

LITERATURE SEARCHES - ' ti • . * 

MANUAL; SEARCH ' T , , 

The sources contained in T^ble 1^1 as wfell as directories 
'such as those issOed by the Association of 'Specialized and 
Cooperative Library Agencies, were initially surveyed for 
relevant information and references. At this time, we were in 
search not, only of '^consumer information'^ , but -also for -all 
network and consortia oriented subject headings. The^ initial 
search also' took us through the Simmons College card' catalog, 
Once indi>[ridual titles were identified, their bibliographies were 
scrutiol^ied.' Great pains were taken to eliminate materials that 
.were technical (manuals and reports on well-known information 
networ;ks such as OCLC,.Inc;) or out-of-date materials. The names 
of authors in the field were compiled so that all their published 
workls could be identified.. 

Once the search was narrowed to include only consumer 
itiforraation networks (see Table 1.2 for some of^ the suoject terms 
checked), * the literature of cons*umer affairs was also examined. 
Back and current issu^^^ of such serials as the Journal of 
Consumer , Research were 'Scrutinized, along with directories 
dealiixg with ^consumer use and prepared by various government 
departments as well as private agencies. Here the problem was 



, - . Thomas Childers, Public ' Library Information and Referral 
Project:. Phase I, Survey . ' (Project 575AFr7Ul2ul DTTST 

Department or HeiTth, Education, - and Welfare, Office "of 
Education, Office of Libraries and Learning Resources, 1979. , 

\ Information and Referral for People Needing Htiman Servi?:es 
- ^ Complex ' System that Should, be improved . Report to the 
Congress 5y the Comptriiier General ot the united States,* March 
1978. • 'vX^^ ^ . ' 
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Table l.L Bibliographic Sources initially Searched \ ' 

.._£ ^ ....L ..... 

The ALA Yearbook (Chicago: ALA) 

Boq^s In Priijt (New Y-ork: Bowker) 

^ The Bowker Annual of Library and Book Trade 

"Tnforraation (New York: Bowker j - . , , 

Business Periodicals Index (New York: Wilson) 

^ Cumulative Book Index (New York: Wilson) 

Encyclopedia of Library and Information Sgience . 
(New York: De^er) . 

Forthcoming Books >( New York: Bowker) 

- Index to LegaFTeriodicals (New Yprk: Wilspn) V 

Library Litjsfature (New York: • Wilson) ' ^ 

Public Affairs' Information Service, Bulletin,! 
(New York: PAIST" ^ 

J Publishers' Weekly CNew York: Bowker) 

Readers' Ssuide - to Periodical Literature 



TNew Tork: Wiis onT 
Social Science Index (New York: Wilso 



Table 1*2. Sample Subject Headings Searched 

Citizen Information Intellectual Cooperation 

College Libraries ^ ^ Library Cooperation 

Community Control , Library Information Networks 

Comm^ity Information Network 

Community Research Public Libraries 

Consumer Education SociaL Service Agencies 

Consumer Information Social Surveys ^ 

Consumer Studies Use Studies - Networks 

Consumers Use Studies - Public Library 
Information Network 
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identifying networks, specifically. It was relatively easy to, 
obtain names of individual agencies, but difficult to ascertain 
whether these were involved in networking arrangeme^jts ; it is 
significant to- note, too, that lisfs of organizations which might 
not appear .in^ official publications were not exhaustively 
checked. * . / 

ONLINE D^TA BASE SEARCHING . ' 

As depicted in Table L.3, numerous indexed and ab's tracts were 
searched online with the technological facilities, at Simmons 
College. Since search terms could be conjbined, the researchers 
examined these printed sources exhaustively. ' Given the time lag 
for the entry of new citations into some data bases, the printed 
issues for 1981 were also searched. 'Of all the ^ata base-s 
searched, the ERIC fHef and Magazine Index yielded the most 
useful references. Despite this tact-, tne majority of their 
citations were not directly relevant to the study objectives. 

Tabl,e 1.3. Data Bases Searched On-line 



Comprehensive Dissertatioji Abstracts 
' ERIC"- (Education- Resources Information Service) 

0 ' •_ • 

^agazine Index ^ 

Monthly Catalog of United States Government 
Publications 



9 

National Newspaper Index . > ^ 

PAIS (Public Affairs Information Serviice)^ ^ 
International ^ 

r 

• NTIS (National Technical Information Service) 
Sociological Abstracts 

the" literature on LIBRARY AND NON^LIBRARY 
... CONSUMER INFORMATION NETWORKS 

OVERVIEW 

A point of confusion in the literature (and one that 
persisted throughout the study) relates tp thq definition of 
consumer information. To somef-^i^-^ght ref^r to any informa- 
tion needed for 'everyday p.r2>tilem-^oLving, while far others it 
relates to information needed to help solve problems of consumer 
issues in the market place. .For example, a need for' informant ion. 
on- Che ^purchase of services or produpts wovild be a consumer 
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information problem^ The definition used" in this study has 
already been given; however, it should be recognized that there 
is not a^^eneral jgonsensus about a definition^ 



Existing literature of p^otential interest to our research, 
obtained through our searches, focusses on numerous areas: # 

' • prograrjJs in operation ' 

characteristics of a , "good!^ cons^umer information - 
system 

the information needs and seeking patterns o"f 
consumers ^ 

• why people- need access to high quality ;consumer 
information • ' . 

• profiles of. information seekers ^\ 

• recent developments in the field (e^g*, those- > 
associated with health care programs! 

• consumer p-rotectfqn leg^islatlon 

• the resoliition of consumer complaints 

• publicatl/bn of appropriate aids (e^g., buying /guides) 
' • rating st^rviW^s . 

• product quality 

• the valu4^ of consumer education 

. • the rol/e of libraries in infoi|jnaion provision 

• the ro]/e of information centers (e^g*, thjjse operated 

. , 'by IbcaJLj 'State, and Federal goveminent) ^ 

' ' ♦ J 

Writings ^described such serviced as information and Jjj^b-lines, 
community information and referral services, document delivery' 
services and special education programs* In spite, of the 
diversity of tp/dtes represented^ the reported literattire, must 
still be charactelfc<ed as sparse Furthermore, the bulk of these 
writings were, onlj^mirectly related to the library and it^ role 
as information prd\a'der* For the complete literature sources, see 
^the Bibliography at the end of this Chapter ♦ 

Conceivably, additional information on the provision of 
consumer ^ information services might be found in library ajid non- 
library newsletters, pamphlets, ,' annual reports, news releases, 
and mimeographed reports • To get at %ome of this "unpublished" 
literature, researchers would have to contact the multitude .of 
libraries and non-library organizations individually* Such an 
extensive nationwide undertaking, well beyond the scope and 
purpose of this investigation, may not even be necessary given 
the active involvement of such important information networks as 
the Consumer Education Resource Network CCERN) located in 
'Rosslyn, Virginia,' (6) and the National Health Information 
Clearinghouse (NHIC) also located in Rosslyn, Virginia* CERN 
serves as clearinghouse for ponsumer information and education, 
distributing annotated bibliographies, providing access to data 



5 

CERN Is located at 1555 Wilson Boulevard, Suite 600, 
Rosslyn, VA 22209* The telephone number is (703) 522-4616; the 
toll free Information exchange is (800) 336-0223* 



bases -related 'CO consximer InfonsaClon, and dlssemlna^frig boCh a 
newsletter and an inf onnaeional packet. NHIC ,is a project of the 
Offi'ce of Health Inf onnat;ion, Health Promotion and Physical 
Fitness and Sports Medicine in the Department of Health and Human 
Services. Established in 1979, it seeks to improve public access 
to health inf ormgition. In addition to maintaining an inquiry and 
referral service, the clearinghouse also produces reference aids 
on various subjects in the .health field. (7) 

DISCUSSION OF SPECIFIC WRITINGS 

Information should "aid and foster a self-reliant^ self- 
actuali'zing consumer who. can make the^most of decisions and play 
an equal role with sellers in. the market place 5" (8) Higher 
quality information, therefore, is "the .key to such consumer 
emancipation." ,(9) T 

Communtty information centers, such as those discussed by 
^live Hopkins,* enable residents of a community to receive answers 
to questions about health, welfare, education, etc., from the 
local gove*mment. The staff of ,the center provide information 
and refei^ral service, participate in problem solving^.and collect 
'information about community attitudes toward local government and 
its services. In the long run, the effectiveness of the centers 
would be increased through .the emplo3rment of telecommunications 
and 'information management, technology. (10) 

Libraries must cooperate ' with agencies "fhro.ugh local 
^coordinating committees, shared premises, jo*int publicity, 
referral and th^ sha'ririg of professional expe^rtise." (11) Some 
consxmer' information agencies .woulci beljefit from professional 
Advice on the organization of their collections of data and 
publications, , ^ 

7 

Joanne G. Angle, "Consumer access to health information at 
thfe national level," paper presented at the Medical Library 
Association, Montreal, Canada, June 1981. The theme of the 
session was "Consumer Health Information." 4 

8 ^ • ^ ' ^ 

Hans B. Thoreli,i and Jack L. Engledow, "Information seekers 
and information systems: a policy perspective," Journal - of 
Marketing / 44: 9 (Spring 1980). 'T 

9 . . . 
Ibid . 

Clive Hopkips, Community Information and Service Ceilters : 
Concepts for Activation^ Washingto;i, D.C. : U.^. Department^ of 
Commerce, 197FT 

Jennifer Rowley, David Butcher, and Christopher Turner, 
"Consumer information and advice: the role of public libraries,". 
ASLIB Proceedings 32: 417 (November/December 198'0). 



''particularly on syStematic subject indexing. Professiona 
Librarians can also assist in the training of' advice 
workers, both in the develppment their information- 
handling skills and in creating awareness of -the resources 
that libraries and other external inf orjnation Sources can 
offer. Libraries can help to publicize the ex'istence ^ of 
the information and advice agencies and make members of 
the public aware of the kinds of service offered ' through, 
joint publicity." (12) y 

Information can be provided in a variety of ways: for^xample, in 
printed form for users to interpret^, or in already ) interpreted^ 
foilm. If the latter is done, the organization (or the network) 
may take on in advocacy role, one that many libraries may be 
unwilling to undertake. This is one important difference ^between 
libraries and non-library organizations such as local commissions 
and couivpils. (43) A pertinent question asks' to what extent 
libraries" v^shou'l 4 -"become directly involved in advice work in*- 
the cori^uwer field and in other areas?". tl4) Libraries ^cao 
pifevide. cd#s|im^ advice by ^ ' . ^ 

fining an active advice service in cooperation 
otjSer -"agencies 

;^k^ng consumer advice into a - library-operated 




• - yp^^^ing consumer advice into a - library-operated 

geftii^li.- community information and advice program 
^4 of£e^ng a specialist advice servi^^e j for consumer 
probaems/^only '^>; • " 



probiems/^nly 

reorienting the basic fuhctions of library services to 
give (Information and advice asi appropriate in the^ normal 
course of work. (15) ' 

At some point,' more libraries might want Vto participate in 
negotiations or advocacy as well as in advice work." (16) As 
Joseph C. Donohue suggests, where .information of a factual nature 
is needed and where it could be obtained from published sources, 
libraries could direct use^s to the appropriate source. "If what 
was needed was substantive help," libraries could refer patrons 
"to the social agency, organization, government department or 



— 

Ibjid. , p. 423. ^ -* 

13 f ' '. 

For example, Massachusetts consumer councils and 

commissions are listed in Consumers' Council, Commonwealth of 

Massachusetts, ,You Can Get Results : A Manual fo'c Resolving^ 

Consumer Complaints, ( Commsnweaith o£ Massachusetts, l97yn ' 
. ^ 

Rowley, . Op. cit,. , p. 424. " 
15 ~ 

Ibid. 
16 

Ibid. 




individual able to provide that help/* (17) By acting as a. 
broker between people with information needs and the resoufce^s 
; necessary to fill, these needs, ^libraries and their networking 
capability can perform a Vital function* * Lois Byrum, 'however', 
cautions, that ^ networks could not provide such a service for 
rehabilitation, a topic on which ^many libraries do not at present 
have good collectioiis* ♦ . It: is possible • t;hat networks in 
combination with a clearinghouse in the field could improve 
access to doc^ents« (18) 

Trudy A. « Gardner and Judy A* Siebert, writing in RQ, find 
that more public, academic, hospital and medical libraries now 
want to meet- the health related information needs of their 
clientele. ChSiracteristic' of the trend!^is the establishment of 
the Center for Medical Consumers and Health Care, Information in 
1976. (19) This New York based Center attempts "to develop 
various ways of getting health and medical information 'to the 
public in an easily understood objective format," In addition to 
the creation of a library devoted entirely to health information 
for the general public, they find tha^ "more and more suggestions 
are, appearing in the literature for the development' of a 
ccJ^iection of materials for the health-conscious .public." One 
innovation, they note, is TEL-MED, created by the San Bemadinp 
(California) Medical Society and consisting of a collection of 
audiotapes on frequently requested subjects. ^ Libraries such as 
the Public Library of Columbus and Franklin County, Ohio, use the 
system. as well. ^ ' 

Believing "that for many consumer information needs. 
Readers^ Guide or Mag^gine Index wilL^point to relevant sources 
tnat are, generally available in most public libraries," they 
conducted a two-month pilot project at one public library. They 
monitored healthy or illness-related questioi^s in an effort to 
determine if references could be located in one or b9th sources 
that would answer the question. The major finding was that they 
could locate pertinent references; public libraries therefore may 
not need to augment their own resources by engaging in referral 



17 • . 

Joseph C. Donohue, "Some experiments fail: the public 
information center project at the Enoch' Pratt Free Library," iri 
Social Responsibilities and Libraries by Patricia Gla§s Schiiman. , 
•riew York: Bowker, ly/b^ pp* 161-16i. 

18 - ^ 

Lois, Byrxam, "A state agency librarian's views on 
rehabilitation * information problems," in Proceedings of the 
Rehaibilitation Information Network Conference. , June 1978. 
Washington, U.C: the Catholic University of America, 1979/ pp. 
20-25. \ • 

19 ' ^ ' ' 

Trudy A. Gardner and Judy A. Siebert, "Consumer Health 
Information Needs and Access through Existing Indexes," RQ, 20 
366-372 (Summer 1981X. 
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and networking* (20) T 

\ . \ 

Our literature search reveals some interesting discussions^ 

of library networks in the provision of consumer information* A 

survey of how^over 300 public , library users in Illinois sought 

health information indicates that more than 75 percent of' them 

wanted additional information readily available on the subject. 

(21) . It might be noted that the Federal Government has many 

resources aimed specifically at piroviding consumer informatiop; 

the Department of Health and Human Services alone has 76 such 

resources. (22) "Since the mid-1970s, the ^emphasis on specific 

disease categories . has led to a ' proliferation of Federal 

resources to respond to the consximer demands for' information. 

Prominent under these are the^Office on Smoking and Health, the 

Office of Cancer Communication, and the, National Clearinghouse 

for Alcoholic Information." (23) Since government' agencies 

encourage disease prevention and the promotion of health, 

consumers often approach them for health information dealing with 

nutrition, stress, and how to stay healthy. (24) 

Health information networks might be predicated on the 
assumption that libraries, as public information centers, need to 
J>e active co-partners with health care team* members, heal-th 
agencies, and consumers ♦ (25) Consiaraer health education would be 
a logical extension of the current services offered by public 
libraries. In fact, / • 

"The best and most viable service that a health scie.nces 
library and a public library may perform is ' working 
together toward a common goal, that is the provision of 
accurate, current health information. However, the path 
for each . library will vary according to its own 
institutional policies' and its clientele." (26) 
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Ibid. 
21 

Michele A.' Johns*, "Consumer health information project: 
cooperation between the heart of Illinois Library Consortixim and 
the Illinois Valley Library System, ".a presentation at .the 
Medical Library Association, Montreal, Canada, June 1981 ♦ 

22 ' . • ^ 
Angle, Op. cit . 

23 ^ ' 
Ibid. 

24 

Xbid. 
25" 

Eleanor Y. 'Goodchild, Judith A. Furman, Betty L. Addi'son, 
and Harold N. Umbarqer, "The CHIPS project: a health information 
network to serve the consumer," Bulletin of the Medical Library 
Association 66: 433 (October 197871 
Z5 ' ' . 

Ibid. . 
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. It^ is important to note that many health agencies "had, not 
thought of libraries as * sources for CHE Iconsuiner health 
education] materials and they welcome- the opportunity to 
disseminate their materials via the libraries. 'I (27) ' 

The Community Health Information Network' (CHIN) represents a 
cooperative effbrt between the Health Sciences Library of -Mount 
Auburn ^ Hospital and the public ,libraTie,s of six Massachusetts 
towns. Begun in 1974, the goals of this service are 

• to make health information literature easily accessible 
to health providers and consumers in communities where 
they live and work.^ 

• 'to' provide current information on available health. 

resources in the community 
' # to produce programs oh health topics in the public 
libraries and other community settings^ 

• to train public librarians to assist their libraries* 
users in finding information in the health science 
literature. (28) 

Further, the working policy is that, librarians must 

communicate that they are librarians and not health care 
providers and that they are giving (1) information from published' 
materials' and/or (2) referral to recognized service agencies and 
organizations." (29) In this regard, CHIN provides telephone 
reference service, on-demand bibliographies and referrals from 
the public libraries, ^ which are also aided in the development of 
• health information collections* ' Networks such as CHIN serve a 
useful purpose: 

''We quickly become aware that most health care facilities 
and providers r^ever think of sending their clients to the 
public library for information. CHIN's first step in 
attempting to change this attitude was to send a copy of 
our network brochure to more than 5,000 health providers 
in our six communities. In addition to this, we will be 
presenting programs on health. in most of the member 
libraries* Such programs have been developed by the 
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27 ' ^ ' . " • ^ 

• It?id. 
28"^^ 

Community^ Heal^th Information Network (CHIN) : Fact Sheet. 
Cambridge, MA,: Mount Auburn Hospital, Community Health Education, 
p.l. ' The Consumer Health Information Project (located in 
Cambridge, MA) provides a list of recommended reference books for 
purchase by public libraries, a ^bibliography of additional 
informational sources, a resource file of local voluntary health 
organizations, and workshop^ to aid public libraries in 
collection development and in improving their reference services. 
Johns, Op. cit > 

.29 ^ 

Ibid., p. 2.' 



^ * nietwork staff with the' assistance of the libraries and'/ 
various conununity Agencies." (30) ' -*i .* *: 

Network librarians received in-service training from professional 

health Icience librarians.^ *^ . 

' , <* » 

^- . ' ' ^ 

Consumer Health Information Program and. Services (CHIPS), a 
bilingual consumer health information and referral s'ervice, is a 
.cooperative program between the Lof Angeles- County Carson 
R6g;ional Library and. the Los Angeles County Harbor General 
Hospital Regional Medical Library. CHIP'S goals; rfnd objectives 
may be summarized as follows:- ■ ^ ^ 

"The project's goal is to assist in the national effort 
of hfealth improvement of the American people by providing 
health information services to the general public within 
the respective geographical boundaries of both libraries. 
The project's proposal recognized both the uniqueness of 
each library jurisdiction and the distinctive yet similar 
needs of 6ach user group. Foremost^ among the project's 
endeavors is the. coordination and sharing of activities 
and findings to achieve the. CHIPS goal of a health 
information network." 

"Five objectives were developed to achieve the CHIPS goal 
•For the first objective, the project was to determine and 
meet the consumer health informatipn needs of target area 
residents. at a higher percentage than preproject levels 
?bf' service. .The second objective of the project was to 
idendify and establish contact with forty health-related 
agei)c)Les arid organizations and to develop a mechanism for 
^ ' 'the exchange of informational resources. .. *The third 
objective is to provide staff development Xn the area of 
health information services and materials. .. .The fourth 
objective is to give the public greater accea^siSility to. ^. 
health information materials. .. .The pro ject ' s' fifth 
objective: is .to share findings and -Specially produced 
materials with other libraries, library, systems, health, 
professionals, ♦national and local health organizations 
and the general public - (public library clients and*' • ^ 
hospital patients)." ^('31) 'V * * ' 

In 1972, librarians in Santa Clara Coynty,\ California, 
agree.d upon a Cooperative Information Network (ClN),^ whereby the 
information needs of citizens, government and businesses could be 

Ibid. ,^^p. 3. 

31 

Goodchild, ^t. al.. Op. cit. For another discussion of 
Projects CHIPS Md CHIN see ETTen Gartehfeld ^d Eleanor 
Goodchild,- "Consumer health information: a view f rom^ two coasts," 
a paper presented at the Medical Library Association, Montreal, 
Canada', June 1981.^-. 
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.a^ressed. Resource .Ka^ns^sesse,^ lli\Tlp 

ti^work effectiveness. ^632) 

. in December 1980, ^^^fj^fa^^S ^ro'S Hi ' 

Cancer (RING) was begun in Torrance, California ^^P^^ ^^th 

general public and cancer ^P^^^^f^^^^rma Clonal materials; and 
•-qent^li"^- access . ?P ^^^^"""^^ncer ^evention and patient , 
■eScation pro|rams. related ^ c^^^^^ agencies, centers, 

• fofpftafs; aihlea^fn'gh^^^^^^^^ it cooperates w.th . 
Project- CHIPS). _ . « - 

The paper on .RING "makes ^-0/^^^^^/,^?! ion"' of consumer* 
discuIs?on' o^,^^^^"^.r'IsS'''wS^t'5ola^S?'rol^ do libraries 
information. W^st, asks wnac ^^n? The authors 

Ue in dise^ P^Tf hafye? to be ^Sefined. . Secondly, if- 
believe that efie^role "^s yet co o vfeers, how 

itbrlries are tUeet ^^^e xnformation^needs ot^ information? As ^ 
successful are. th^ey in regard to ponsum^^ ^^^^^ financial 

the authors note, ^^^"^^"^Xhev should adopt new services 
- insecurity and s\iggesting f^^*^ ^5^^ 52? if each partner can 
?-.Sirfrighteh^off many peopl^^ ,U can, 

ffarfrSr^?^ Sher!^"(34? • 

,3 is evident libraries p^^^^^^^^^^ afSnirthey'^^st 
information-realize ^^^ff . ^^f^ ^^""agenf ies , associations., and 
cooperate' with other l^^^.^^i"' 4ip (hehth professionals, 
-g?oSpI so. that their own . ^^^^e mo?e full*? served^. The^ 

• ^I?ients, and -Che get^^"^ P^^^^^i scaring and maintait^ a.role of 
libraries also engage m J^f^^^^J^^J librfries better serve their 

■ leadership. They want to ^elp other libraries .^^^^ information 

■• lteliiT"^lr%^^^^^^^^ ^--^ understanding of 

. health related issues. ^ u ^ = 

. The ^Denver. Public Library in Junj 'il^iir, "h?ch '^orkt 

3'2' ■ ' ., . coooeraGive information network: A 

: ■ .eportrclil^ ii^"^-^ '^"^^ • 

•. "Eleanor. Ooodchild Sherrill Sorrentino^ar^ 
and Joseph J. CuUen, ?J.S^,„'^„g!5|rk," i presentation at the 




June 1981;. . ^ 

34 ' • . 

Ibid. 

.' . . • • * 
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tal information available for the^en state Rocky Mountain 
region. Serving as a centralized clearinghouse, 

'^the center answers questions, ma'kes ref^erfals, and 
provides materials which are availabl-e. The staff 
utilizes the specialized materials •of the Conservation^ 
Library, the DOE JIECON data base, and other commercial' 

' data bases for which charges are assesised, and fre- 
quently, the staff relies upon ^the comprehensive* infor- 

• mation resources in other departments in Denver's 
Central Library. This supports the case for locating 
Federal information centers or other information 
services within the public library. (35) 

It is interesting to note that indi^dtial libraries may 
compile information on consumer issues; and. community events .into 
a centralized data base for efficient use by residents and ^ocal 
organizations. The Chicago Public Library has. launched Dial-Pet, 
an information service "designed to answer many of the ^questions 
people have about the care-; feeding, and training of pets of all 
lAnds." The service consists of. a collection of tapes, written 
by veterinarians and '300 animal experts, which are narrated" by 
telavision personalities. (36)* Kenneth E. Dowlin notes that the 
Pikes Peak Library District, Colorado Springs, Colorado, 

^ "Currently provides access to the complete inventory 

file of books and seria:ls. /In addition the -club file, the 
. ' adult education and recreation index, the community 
events, "calendar,, the daycare directory^, the Colorado 
•Occupation "and Career Information file, and the car- 
pooling system for the metropolitan area are online in ^ ^ 
the Pikes Peak Library's completer. 37) 

For* example, the Colorado Career Information System (COCIS) 

'Hs a computerized information retrieval system which* 
provides individuals with Instantaneous access to 
accurate, current, localized information about occupations, 
training prbgranis, employers. Job search skills, and woman's 
career resources information. A description of 4ny of 260 
.occupations gives information on speciality and related work 
;^ ^ areas, aptitudes, work settings J hiring requirements and 
the ctirrent Colorado employment level, wagQ range, and 
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' Colleei;! Cayton, "An uncommon cooperative venture," Library 
Journal 106: 21-25 (January 1, 1981 f. ' • 7^ " 

IE ' . 

"Dial-Pet- information service launqhed by. Chicago Pj-iblic," 
Library Journal 106: 928 (May .1 198,1 ) . . 

37. ^ - • ; 

Kenneth E. Dowlin, "The electronic eclectic library," 
Library Journal 105: 2268 (Noye^^r 1, 1980). Also see "Maggie's 
Place: Function statement," unpublished paper on Pikes Peak 
Library District^ February 1, 1981. 
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future out,look* You can get a list of employers 
throughout Colorado for any of the occupations or a 
profile of any employer listed* The employer list is only • 
for the major employers in Colorado* The program gives 
' informatfqn on job search skills, (writing r^sxam^s),^ 
working' women,' and programs of study for occupations, and " 
a bibliography for further information* You can also get 
information about skills and licensing requirements for 
'occupations. This program is supplied and maintained by 
COCIS, Incorporated, ^ Boulder, Colorado arid provides 
extensive -coverage of higher education in Colorado."' (38) 

On the other hand, , • 

"The DAY CARE file is a list of all the-.day care centers 
- in* the Colorado Springs area. The iiiformation included is 
the name of the center,, the, address, the phone number, 
the director's, name and training, the closest el'ementary 
, school • and criteria for selection. ' It will list the 
number of children accepted, the number of vacancies left,* 
the ages they accept, the times and the days of the' wefek , 
they ,are open and the number of complaints, if any, 
that are on file for each day care center. Whether they 
accept handicapped, abused ^ or neglected children and if 
they provid^ transpottation is also included. The file 
can be .searched by closest elementary school, name of 
center or by a specific need of the client." (39) 

Conceivably, such community information is accessible in main and 
branch libraries, and other locations suchasanarea supermarket. 
(40) Apparently, the terminal located in the supermarket "is. 
proving to be quite popular with the community." It "is in use 
almost all of the time that the store is open. At present, the 
public can access the Community Events Calendar, the inventory of 
t,he,Hl^ry's books,' the file of adult edufcation apd recreation 
coursesT^and the file df human services agencies.'^ (41) - \ - 

According to Dowlin, The Pikes Peak Library District does 
not maintain an online computer program, providing .consura.er 
information yt6 its patrons. The computer program, however, 
"contains information, on free or inexpensive social and human 
services to the public.."'- 



3B- — ; ' 7 • 

"Maggie^s Place: 'Function statement ,", p. 7. 
39 • ~ . . • ' 
Ibid., p. 5-6. 
K 

Kennetli E. Dowlin, "The electronic eclectic library," p* 
2269. ^ ' ' 

41 • . ^ . 

Letter to Ching-chihfChen from Kenneth E. -Dowlin, May 27, 
1981. . - • . / , /- 
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"Named CALL, this program cohtains consumer advocacy 
organizations in the area, special ^consiimer programs of 
the local Better ^Business' Bureau or the Chamber of 
« Commerce, and the responsible consumer division of the 

Attorney General's Office. Our information .specialists 
' and reference librarians regularly use the CALL program, 
alongside the jnore traditional reference tools, to answer 
consumer-related question/* • \ \ . 

"Another related online, program is COURSES, Which 
provides information on all adult ' education and 
recreational courses, including instruction on consumer 
mattersXin the region. This program .is- made available to 
patrons, \ using terminals locat-ed in public areas in the 
* Librafy, dnd to- our home computer users who can access the 
file directly from their -homes. " (42) ^ 

Dowlin 'emphasized, that Reference questions can be monitqred so 
that librarians can locate subject areas in greatest demand 
allowing weaknesses in the reference collection to be noted and 
corrected. As he points out, - 

"We keep track of all reference^ or search-related 
questions we- receive and the number which we are able to 
proviidle answers to in a special computer program designed 
to store, ' retrieve, and manipulate statistics, called 
Datatrieve. The program, as it is now designed, permits 
us to J.eam the number of questions, answered in *any 
particular month, the percent change over the saipe month 
in the preceding year, and the, total number of questions 
answered^ that year to date. A modification ' to the 
Datattieve program would permit us to specifically tally 
only ^cojnsumer-related; questions or any other questions we 
\ were particularly interested in." > 

* "From August through December 1980, , our Information 
' Services* Division kept a manual tally of questions 
received. These questions were analyzed by subject 
categorizes to determine: a) the subject of the question, 

b) whether or not we were' able to answer 'the questijDn,*' and 

c) in* cases where the question was answered, -^hat 
materials were used, e.g., reference sources, circulating 
materials, other divisions of the library, or community 
agencies. 

"Of 1,613 questions recorded, 85 were consumer- related.' 
Of those 85, 41 -concierned automobiles, 21 concerned other 
consumer products, 13 concerned business^ 6 legal counsel, 
and 4 medical services." j 

"According to our calculations (and judgement), we were 



r 



" — 52 — : . ' , 

Letter to Ching-chih Chen from Kenneth E. Dowlin, April 
24, 1981. ' * • . ^ • 
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.J able 'to successfully answer 85 percent of the automotive 
/ 'questions, 86 percent ofij^ilv^^ consumer product questions, 
Vs^^^^^^^^j^^T percent of ,the br^iriess consumer questions, and 50 
.percent of both the le^l and medical consumer questions. 
We intend to use this data> to identify weaknesses in our 
' reference and information resources and to reinforce those 



area's . 
• statist 



We are just J^eginning another six-month period of 
ics collection for further analysis." 



"In general, we -have found that the publid responds well 
to using a computer terminal to obtain information, and 
that our community resources .files are regarded as an 
important information resource by the community," (43) ^ 

EVALUATION^ 

Various * studies have e'xamined criteria^ appropriate for 
evaluation, some of which deal with recall, product knowledge, 
and consumer perceptions. This last area would- coyer, for 
example, the extent to which the information presented was useful 
in making choices and the consumer's willingness to incorporate 
the information- into decision (naking, (44) One study in the 
health field developed and t;ested a prototype system for 
facilitating the widespread dissemination of health information 
in a community. The effectiveness of the prototype network would 
be judged in relation to: "(1) use of information* formerly 
available mainly through informal channels ,^ and (2) referral 
linkages not predicated -on the establishment of a new information 
facility." (45) , , 

Individual networks, as mentioned earlier, are now 
supporting, efforts to study their own cost/effectiveness and 
document delivery capability. If- a generally useful and 
.enlightening model can be devised, it must" apply at the ipicro 
^level. As already noted, an overriding problem is that so littl 




^Network evaluation ^.-^forXthis pro ject is ' confined to t 
provision of consumer /information services. * Thus, "studies 
evaluating general' network effectiveness, ^specifically in ternis 
of cost/benefits, sys^ms capability, and operational efficiency 
(e,g., studies presented by Rousd and Rouse - see the dn^l d£ the 
Bibliography of this Chapter) are not discussed in this section. 



43 

Ibid> 

44^^ 



James R. Bettman, "Issues In designing consumers 
information environment," Journal of Consumer Research 2: 175-176 
(December 1975). ' / ^ 

45 . ^ * ^ ^ ' 

M. L; Dos-a, Sissy L. Genova, and Michael J. McGill, 
''Development and ^evaluation of a health informaCibn sharing 
network," Proceedings of- the American $^clety for Information 
Science 15: 102^-104 (1978). - . - - . • 
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is* Knoxim a-bout: 'Che existing networks providing* consumer 
inforniaCion services. Prior Co Che formation of ^ model, 
descriptive research mus't categorize the types of netwoVks and 
focus on individual charac teris tic^ . Such research must also 
identify similarities and differences among the various networks, 
(s^ Chapter 3 for further discussion on this topic.) 

SUMMARJ^Of^ THE EXISTING LITERATURE 

Existing literature helps us understand the extent to which 
Consumer information is provided by library networks only in ^the^ 
context of information and referral services. It would seem/ 
though,, from the- existing literature that library networks . do 
very little in providing consumer , information and that activities 
involving consumer in formation are not well publicized on a 
i;ntLonal level . 

Libraries located in sparsely populated areas often lack the 
resources to answer consumer questions. By participating in a 
network they gain access to^a wide range of reference materials 
which enable the public to cope with daily informational needs 
without having to travel long-distances. Networks, specifically 
oriented to consumer issues, might aim at the general population 
or specific target groups silch as' -the non-English 
speaking/reading, those who have been institutionalized, and 
those who, are disabled or handicapped. Further, in some cases, 
consumers deal directly with networks; in others, libraries serve 
as the intermediary between networks and users. 

Given tfi'e inadequacy of existing literature, we'tannot know 
which networks provide what types of consumer services to what 
SGgy: of clientele, .without performing surveys of library and non- 
li^ary nel^works ourselves. These studies were completed and the 
results are presented in Chapter 3.^ With these results, the 
researchers are able to determine the nature- and types of 
consumer information services provided by the existing networks, 
and thus are better equipped to select the nine library and non- 
library networks for^ further extensive study (reports on these 
i^ne networks are includ.ed in Part II of this Report. ) 

Formation of the Eleqtfonic Library Association in 1981 is , 
evidence that libraries are beginning tO' examine the implication3 
of- remote information delivery, . in ^an effort '*to ensure ^ that., 
electronic delivery of ^inf orma tion remains ^ accessible to dhe 
general public** and *'to promote leadership in t"his afpea by public 
.libraries and -other non-profit organizations.'* (46) 

In its CHANNEL 2000 experiment, ' the Online -Computer Library 
Center, Inc^ (OCLC) tested the electronic delivery of^ i^iformation 
to 200 selected households in Columbus, Ohio. The following 
types of computer data bases'were linked to television- sets 





"?-<ove' 'to create within ALA an 'Electronic Library 
Association," Library Journal 106: 927 (May 1, 1981). 
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through telephones: ch6' catalog .of Che local Colxjmbus Purbic 
Library; the fuU text of the' Academic American Encyclopedia ; 
locally generated data, dealing with such subjects as employment, 
the environment, sports^ and taxes; a directory of . local 
education and entertainment /events, and* points of interest; 
mathematics and reading services developed by the College of 
Education, Ohio State University. Some test participants also 
received home banking services^ It seems' that those most willing 
to pay for the various services "tend to be heavji. library users 
who are young, well educated, and affluent.'* These people want 
products that will save time. (47) * ^ , » • 

Of the six service's offered, test participants were .most 
'willing to pay for the retrieval of information from the 
.encyclopedia and card catalog of the library. A. majority of the 
respondents (827#) favored the spending ol tax dollars for such 
services as CHANNEL 200t); however, those interviewed emphasized 
that individuals, should pay for home use, but Xhe libraries 
should absorb the costs of in-house use. Also 41 percent 
believed that ''the^r knowledge of library , servicers . increased as a 
result of the PHANNEL 2000 test, and 16 percent said they spent 
more time reading books after the experiment than, bef or.e. (48) 

As a result of the experiment, OCLC has coriclXided- that 
"transaction services such as" bill paying and catalog- shopping 
will be the foundation of -successful viewdata businesses." 
Further, 'Vj.ewdata will , not replace books and other print 
materials',, which .will continue* to. serve archival purposes. 
However,* print will play a diminishing role in providing day-to- 
day, changing information." Libraries should, according to OCLC, 

"take, a leadership role in determining viewdata's' 
future... The' reality -of today's world is change, 
increasingly rapid change. 'As patrons accelerate into the 
. future, librari-es must as' well. The alternative is 
irrelevance, and irrelevant institutions disappear." (49) 

Undoubtedly, library information networks must undertake an 
expanded role as publi'c servant in the coming decAde. This study 
may serve as a .catalyst to encourage libraries to further develop 
consumer services. Ralph Nader, who personifies the potential 
poi^er of information, ur^es liWarie-is "to reach out mo,re" in. the 
active provision of ijnformation as ^a means to survival in, a 

• " — TtT : — ' — ' ' ■ " • " • 

"CHANNEL 2000 Viewdata 'test shows promise for libraries," 
American Libraries 12: 204 (June 1981). Also see CHANNEL 2000: 
.Project: Report. Dublin, OH: OCLC-, Inc .,* ^ Research Department , 
April 1981. . , 

48 

Ibid. , p. 305. 

49 

Ibid. 
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fiscally insecure, power strruggle environment:; (50) Libraries 
can cerCainly a-id in publicizing consumer services and* assise 
consumer organizations' by* supplying compecenc* referrals, Che 
colieccion of appropriate source materials, and che cons Crucc ion 
of Selective .Dissemination of Information (SDI) services, which 
involve the Establishment of a system for reviewing new 
publications and information relating, to the needs of specific 
clientele and the dissemination of this data through newsletters, 
e t.c . 

As" library networks accelerate toward a philosophy of public 
service tailored, to the public's information needs, evaluation 
must take on less of a value neutral orientation and be^ concerned 
with such down-to-earth cons*iderations as how much money they can 
save tneir clientele. In this way, they can. more easily 
demonstrate their utility as a crucial link in .the information 
environment. The library may want to move audaciously into the 
consumer' information arena,, and stake its claim^ to a share of the 
territory, 'As noted by Joseph C. Donohue, people who can 
approach libraries with ' confidence -in seeking survival 
information will be more receptive to the role of libraries as 
educati-onal institution's. (51) There may be -logic, therefore, in 
building consumer information services into the facilities and 
resources of public libraries.^ Such^ is the belief of staff at 
those networks actively engaged in the provision of consumer 
information, (52) , 



— 5(5 . . ^ • 

^ Ralph Mader, '"Remarks" .in Information . for the 19.80s; Final , 
Report of. the White House ' CoYiference on Library and '. Informati.G>n 
ServicesT^ T?79T Washington, bO: "Government Printing Oii^ce, 
Vm~. pp. ... ■ ' \, 

51 ■ , ' . ' 

Joseph C. Donohue, Op . C i t . p. 170. 
'52 • • * 

. Th6 interview reports of the nine selected networks 
included in Pai't II of this Report substantiate this belief. ' 
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lable on .this.Xopic. therefore, v/e haye chosen to listvA^ew sam- 
ple studies by -the same authors to illustrate the kind of studies 
under the category • , ^' ' ' - . "^"^ 



CHAPTER '2^ ■ 
ASSESSMENT MODEL 



^As was noted in Che RFP No, 80r76, public libraries have 
placed increasing emphasis upoa Che provision of informaCi^on and 
referral Services to cici2errs\ These libtary based inforrnacion 
and referral services have evolved from a desire . to .promote 
public, access to constorter informfation an4 Co provide- a- service 
with politically visible utilfty ^o a new con^stityency / To this 
increasing commitment *for information and referral services has 
beefi added, the .concept that networking df f ers an: Improved 
informatloTi delivery system* While improved information services 
arid networking rank .liigh on any library ^s agienda, network 
effectiveness hag been evaluated customarily , on the basis of cost 
effectiveness and dociomerit delivery^ capabilities. This' is 
because library networks, for the most part, were not 
.developed specifically to meet consumer information needs. Most 
library networks have been initiated for resources shai^ing 
purposes. In other worlds,. .>n the face of financial difficulties, 
networks have ^beeii f'ormed fco provide network information 
user s access , to maximum information: sources 'at/ phe 
lowest * <^t /possible to, individual network.^ members.^ 
Yet, eff^tiveness* collars -other factors as -well. With this in 
mind, thi\ chapter presents an assessment model that can be used 
in. examining library and' other Information networks that provide 
citizens with Consumer informatipn. 

'. figure 2.1 conceptualizes "the 'assessment model, which examines 
the effectiveness of -networks in meeting consumers' information 
needs. ^ The- purpose of this model is to identify cons^ideratipns 
that'' may contribute ^^^o .a network's success or failure 
meeting consumer \lrifpnjiaCipn needs: . .Once the various considera- 
tions were^^^.i^e^rttifled/"' th6y jwere tested operationally .>,iri. an' 
attempt to see If factots could be added, deleted, or refined. 
Chapter 5 will examine' the various' considerations identifie4 and 
explain which were successful or unsuccessful in ci^eating an 
effective information ^Environment . ./ 

• ^ DEFINITION OF CONSUMER INFORMATION 

Chapter 1 has ' provided'a brief definition of ''consumer 
informatibn": \ It tseems essential ^o.^ further ^define thi^/, term 
prior to the development o^ an assessment model. '- '^ 

^Consumer information is that information needed by tHe general 
public to resolve problems 'within the family otu^ household. 
People seek the Information to assist them with everyday problems 

.including, among others, those related tp m^^*^ matters,, health-, 

*housing> • .and energy* \ The emphasis is oifsituations wnerfe tjje 
persori is not paid^to gather the information. -The ' rollowing 
examples represent tdp^es that fall outside this^ definition qf 

^consiuner informatics: ' * 




Figure *2.1, Effectiveness of NettWarks in Meeting Consumer 
Information 'Needs - A Conceptiaal Model - 
for Research 




• Student getting informatron for an academic purpose 
(e.g.', te'rm paper) * , 

^ • Small businessmen wanting to. know how to fnarket their 

products or what thetr rights are in relationship to 
) another firm . " - . 

• People wanting to^^clarify their relationship with 
government agencies. Users of government services ' 
will not be. regarded as consumers of that service 
(e.g., the^person not receiving the social security 

^heck) ^ 
' . f Student wishing to sue the university for misuse of 
their records. . • ^ 

^ The study, as shown in Chapter 4, did uncover a variety 
of definitions of consumer information. It wis found, 

during the course of conducting . the telephone survey 
of library networks, that the respondents may not ' have paid 




careful * attention to the definition of consumer information 
when it waS offered during the phone conversations* Perhaps they 
wanted to place their networks in the best 'light and. to appear 
actively engaged in the - provisioti of consumer information 
services. ' 




As to the case studies of th^. nine selected networks, the 
results aire based upon interviews with Xmemoers of '.these 
networks. .During the Interviews, network staff presented their 
opinions and experiences based upon their own memory and/or 
written docximents.^ The resea'rchers neither attempted to verify 
the accuracy of the^ responses nor to test the ability of each 
individual network to provide consumer information. The investi- 
gators were more interested in identifying .'factors for considera- 
tion in Jbhe development of / the assessjment model than in 
developing reliable and valid test criteria. It should he nbted 
that some of the network staff members '^wpuld have been less 
candid in the^ir replies and comments if 'they believed" that the 
researchers intended to go beyond the respondents' oral state- 
ments as well as those contained in the selected internal 
documents. - ^ 



OVERVIEW 

Table depicts the areas for consideration in developing 
crite^ria of ef f ectiv#aness of networks in meeting consumer 
information needs. The thirteen areas were derived from an 
analysis- of the existing literature, extensive discussions at the 
Advisory Group meetings, the experiences of the Group members 
with present networks, as well as the findings of a previous 
stu^ conducted by the researchers. (1) , * ** • 



A PHILOSOPHY'' OF SERVICE ^ 

Articulation of a philosophy of service potentially 
comprises an important area for consideration. This category 
encompassess the type ^nd extent of, services^ provided. For 
example, do iibfaries merely point patrons in the direction of 
relevant source' material, while non-library networks are more 
likely to assist patrons in iproblem-solving, . gaining access to 
the most recent and accurate information, and interpreting or 
enhancing^ the understandlbility of the information found? 

These examples suggest that service can be classified into 

■» 



1 ' 

Ching-chih Chen and Peter Hernon, Information Seeking: 
Assessing and Anticipating User Needs. New York: fTeal-Schuman 
Publishers, 1^57^ See also Ching-chih Chen and Peter Memon, A ' 
Regional I-nvestigation of Citizens Information Needs in New 
England: Executive Summary Regort and Final Report. , (Research • 
prcfject supported -by the Oftice of Libraries ind Learning 
Technology, U.S. Department of Education, Project No. 475-AH- . 
90p31). Boston, MA: Graduate School af Library and Information 
Science, Simmons College, 1981.^ 
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Table 2.1. Areas of Consideration in Developing Criter-ia of 
laoie^x. gjf^^jLveness of Infonnation Networks in Meeting 
Consumer Information Needs 

Befinition ot consxaner intormation ^„4J4i,„ 
2.. Types of cons^er information that networks are providing . 

([ clearly formulated goals and objectives) ■ 
3 Availability of 'information services to consumers. (Are 
-the services available directly to users or to 

L Soircirand' levels of current and ' forthcoming fundings 

t l?afl?ng CnumbI? -of staff, change in staffing, morale, role 

6 'Degrefofluppirf fiom member libraries and administration ; 
7:. SewHe (artlbulation of a philosophy of service, cost of 

service, involvement in referral practices, etc.) 

R Relationship to other .networks ' , 

9 P?iori?y of consumer information services among network 

a?tivit?es. (Are they the only activities? What else 
- does the network do? Is there a perceived need for the 

se"ic^s? Does the -library play an active role in the 

provision of such' services? ) 
10. Activities engaged in 

• information acquisition and organization 

• information dissemination 

• information -referral 

• document delivery • , , , , 

• information interpretation/advice 

• consumer education 

• aidvocacy 

. • lobbying' 

U." L?I?ivri^;i«:i=e of criteria in providing information:* 
' • cost in money 

• cost, in time ^ 

■ • accuracy 

• up-to-dateness 

• unders tangibility ^ 
12. Publicity and marketing 

13 Determination of user satisfaction ■ 

■ U^lementation'of formal evaluation component) 

time were ?hird !l8. 97.) and fourth (1^.1%) ^^fP^f ^^J^i^lidlS^s to 
r l"S!nlr1o^2f3Sarn " -"^1 ^^^^^^^^^ 

consi'deration of the assessment model. 



'three categories: conservative, moderate, or^liberal,. (2) In 
some instances, personnel .might merely show users how to find 
answers for themselves* In other* cases, they might point out 
which reference source might be useful, but would only actively 
assist users when further assistance was requested. In- these 
cases, referral service would definitely not be viewed as 
necessary or as an integral part of reJference services. These 
examples illustrate conservative atid moderate type of services. On the 
other . hand, I'iber^l service involves staff members consistently 
finding the answer or the souj^ces^rom which the answer can be ^ 
obtained. Personnel are both^^Jtiling and eager to assist 
patrons^ even if this involves drawing upon external^ resources. 
Presumably specialized networks devoted to one topical a.^'ea most 
closely attempt to implement the liberal approach. 

RESEARCH QUESTIONS 
^ ^' .... 

Table' 2.1 displays the areas essential to the formulation Of an 
assessment model. Each of these^areas form the basis around ^ 
which research questions can be raised. Some of these questions 
are listed in the following: 

* • • 

1. DEFINITION OF CONSUMER INFORMATION 

• Will the networks -have articulated a clear def initJ.on?^ 
Will the networks hold a similar definition of consumer 
information? ' * 

2. .TYPES OF CONSUMER INFORMATION THAT NETWORKS 'ARE PROVIDING 

• Will the networks have articulated clearly defined goals 
*^ and •objectives acceptable to all member libraries? 

• Will the networks have "institutionalized" their consumer 
infotTnation* programs? . . ' 

• Will the networks have implemented consumer information ^ 
services on a selective basis? 

• Will the networks have, developed services of great demand, 
which appeal .to a broad audience? 

• Will the networks have determined target populations and 
actively wbtk with them? 

3. AVAILABILITY OF INFORMATION SERVICES TO CONSUMERS 

• Will the networks limit their. services only tq libraries? 

• Will the networks' services be available directly to^usefs 
as well? X ' ' 



For a more complete discussion of the categories,, see James 
I. Wyer, Reference Work- (Chicago, IL: American Library 
Association, 1930) and Samuel Rothstein, "Reference service: The 
new dimension in librarians," College & Research Libraries 22: 
11^18 (January 1961). ^ ~^ - 
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4. SOURCES AND LEVELS OF FUNDING 

♦ • 

• Will the networks be dependent on funding, in particular, 
from the Federal Government, for the initiation and 
continiiatiorf of consumer information services?- 

• Will the networks be dependent on outside funding for 
their survival? ! • ^ 

^5. 'STAFFING 

• Will the success of the networks be linked to the number 
^ of staff? 

• -Will the staff believe that they are performing a vital 

role? \^ 

• Will th^^-MttwOrks currently be expanding the number^ of 
staff imd services? 

• . Will ( thex^etworks have no readily apparent problems 

relatefi^^ staff morale? 

6. DEGREE OF SUPPORT FROM MEMBER LIBRARIES AND ^MINISTRATIONS 

• Will the networks have the full support (financial and 
other) from member libraries and their administrations to 
continue their consumer information services? 

1. SERVICES 

• Will the networks have articulated a philosophy of 
service? 

• Will the networks provide consumer information services 
" gratis? 

• Will the networks .perceive' the provision of referral 
services as an essential aspect of their Activities? 

• Will the networks be able to provide personal and 
aggressiv.e reference services? , 

8. RELATIONSHIP TQ OTHER NETWORKS 

• Will the networks have identified other networks provi- 
ding consumer information services and attempted to 
work with these other networks? , 
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.9. NETWORKS ' -PRIORITY ON CONSUMER INFORMATION SERVICES 

• Will the networks focus largely or exclusively on con- 
sumer information services? ' ' 

• Will the networks have responded to perceived needs for 
consumer information services? 

• Will the network^ plan to expand their consumer inf or- 
mation services ov^r the next several years?- / 

\ Will the networks ^i^lay an active role in the provision 
of -consumer information services? 

■ 45 
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10. ACTIVITIES- 'ENGAGED IN 

• Will the networks^ be actively engaged^ in information 
interpretation and advice? 

• Will the networks be in agreement concerning the activi- 
ties which libr'-aries should engage in? 

• Will the networks view information interpretation/advice 
and. problem-solving as crucial areas for libraries to - - 
develop their consximer information "services? ^' 

11 • RELATIVE IMPORTANCE^ OF CRITERIA IN PROVIDING INFO'RMATION 

• Will the networks be in agreement concerning the relative 
importance of the five criteria? • 

12 1 PUBLIQITY AND MARKETING ' . ' ' 

• Will the networks exploit a variety of publicity tech- 
niques? 

13. DETERMINATION OF, USER SATISFACTION 

• Will the networks- have undertaken a formal needs assess- 
- ' ment and have gathered data on user satisfaction? 

• Will the networks be in agreement concerning t:he methods 
for determing user sati^action? , ^ 

TYPOLOGY OF NETWORKS ' . " 

There are many lists of networks. Orns such list identifies 
local,, cooperative, and Federal Government networks-. (3) 
Although not apprehensive, the listing, does suggest^ that 
.service functions can be examined and that networks can be 
classified -such as by: 1) public library consortiia, 2) State 
agencies, 3) more than one type of library, "4) types of resources 
that they provide (e.g., government publications), and'5) diverse 
subject areas. (See Figure 2.2). 

With this list as well as other available lists of library 
networks, the researchers decided to make heavy utilization of 
the Directory of Library Networks & Cooperative ' Library 
Organizations . (4T^ This Directory is bo th^ current and extensive. 
It provides sufficient intormation on each library network, which 



3 

Brenda White, ''Cooperatives and networks," in Networks for 
N etworkers, edited by Barbara E. Markuson and Blanche Woolls. 
New York: MeaV-Schum^n Publisl^ers, 1980. pp. 320-334, 345-368. 

U.S. Department of Education J National Center for Educf^ 
tion Statistics. ' ^Directory of Library Networks & Cooperative 
Library Organizations. Wa^hington^ DC: Government Printing 
Office, lyau. / ^ 
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Figure 2.2. Examples of Networks Grouped by Service Function,- Library Type, and Level 

LIBRARY T YPE 
Rational 



Local 
SERVICE FUNCTION 

Circulation 



Inter-library Loan 



Do ctiment / Inf orma t ion 
Delivery 



Reference /Bibliographic 
Searching \ Inf orma- 
tion Retrieval 



Cummunica t ions / 
Publicity 
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will enable the researchers to classify the library networks by 
service function if necessary ♦ Furthermore, with the background 
-i-nf orination available in this source, the researchers can reduce 
sharply the required time ' necessary to gather the data on library 
networks . . - ^ - 

Since the total number of library networks providing 
consumer information services had not been previously docximented, 
it was decided, in . consultation with the Advisory Group, 
that the researchers first ' identify, from the 620 library 
networks, as listed in the above mentioned directary, the number 
of existing library networks actually providing consumer informa- 
tion services. Once the number had been identified, then the 
researchers could categorize the networks by type. Thus, ^ a 
survey of the existing library networks had to be undertaken as a 
preliminary step to this contracted project (see Chapter 3 for 
more detailed discussion). Only after completing this survey, 
could the typology of library networks relevant to this project 
be determined. 

ra<idition to library networks, it is also essential to 
include^ non- library networks in this study, since many networks 
o^ ' this nature are actively involved in very exciting activities 
in providing consumer information- services. Thus, it is 

necessary, as well, to elaborate on the typology of non-library 
networks as another pri^liminary step prior to the beginning of 
this project. This categorization • was completed on the basis" 
of the information gathered from the literature search a*s well as 
consultation^ with such people as Mr. Joseph McDonough of the 
Advisory Group and Mr. Henry Drennan, then the Project Officer 
for the Office of Libraries and Learning Technology, U.S. 
Department of Education (also see Chapter 3). 

Once the typology of both library and non-library networks 
has been clearly defined, the nine networks, called for in ' the 
RFP, cai:i then be selected. The' process of selection and the 
criteria used for the selection of these nine networks are again 
elaborated in Chapter 3. 

^ ^ METHODOLOGY 

After haying formulated ^the areas for possible -inclusion in 
the assessment model, and having identified the range of 
pertinent library and non-library networks, the researchers 
selected the stipulated nine networks in order to accomplish the 
following purposes: ^ 

• to verify that the tentative areas displayed in Table 2/1 
seem to be reasonable 

• to gather data on the research questions listed earlier 

• to determine if other areas could be added to the ^ 
assessment m^el. 

An Interview Guide was developed to .gather data in order to 
examine the research questions in the contexts of the nirje 

, . •• 49- 
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selected networks. . A complete copy of this Guide is included as 
Appendix I. The Guide* consists of the following sections:^ 

the organizational structure of the network 

• network goals and objectives 

• - goals for the consximer information services 

• the consumer information services currently provided 

and those in the planning stage (e.g., target audience 
and how and why the services, began) 

• relationship to other networks^ 

• fund allocation 
staffing. 

• network activities 

* " • publicity of consumer services 

• types of sources used in providing consumer information 

services 

• the five -criteria in providing consumer .information 

services (e.g., cost in money and time) 

• information transfer and new technology 

• clientele and needs assessment 

• user satiisfaction 

• future role of libraries in providing consumer infor- 

mation services 

• background information on the network.- ■.■ 

Chapter 4 provides- a general stjmmary of the major points 
discovered -during the course of the on-site interviewing. For 
greater detail, j-eaders are encouraged to consult the reports 
concerning individual case studies (see Part II of this Report. 
Chapter 5 then focuses the discussion on networking and the 
research questions posted earlier in this chapter. 

LIMITATIONS OF THE ASSESSMENT MODEL 

The Interview Guide was intended to provide an overview of 
each of the nine selected' networks and its consumer information 
se^ices. It cannot be regarded as an instrument for a precise, 
evaluation of a network's effectiveness. Some items in the 
Ititerview Guide may not be appropriate in' a particular case. 
Variations as to each network's target audiences, definition of 
consumer information services, etc., all inhibit generalization 
and affect the precision of developing a compirehensive. assessment 
model. For example, answers to questions pertaining to the 
current financial situation faced by a network 'may reflect 
uncertainty due to the present fimding 'situation under the 
Reagan Administration or Proposition 2-1/2 in Massachusetts or 13 
in California. 

The assessment model cannot really deal with the cost- 
benefit impact of single libraries (members of a network) directly 
on citizens or measure such benefits on the networks themselves. 
Networks do not always benefit citizens directly; they may 
benefit libraries which in turn benefit lasers. One would have to 
separate the activities -that a member lijjrary engages in that do 
not depend on the network from those activities that are 
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dependent on the network. This separation of activities would 
have to be performed on formal library networks as opposed to the 
informal information and referral (I&R) networks of libraries and 
social service agencies. Such research, however, is beyond the 
scope of this present, exploratory study. * 

It should be remembered that - the study -^only examin.es 
consumer information services provided in a network context 
rather than focusing on the range of services that individual 
libraries may provide as part of their own information and 
referral services. Perhaps many libraries find that they ^can 
meet the consumer, information needs of their clientele without 
resorting to networking. The testing of such an assumption is 
beyond the scope of this study. Yet, the study does seem to show 
that in certain contexts, networking is beneficial for meeting 
consumer information needs. 

Furthermore, library and non-library networks operate with 
widely divergent definitions of consumer information. In order to 
approach the telephone and on-site interviewing in a consistent 
manner, the definitipn of consumer information, noted earlier in 
this chapter, was provided. However, the problem of a lack, of 
consensus concerning a definition still exists ♦ 

Finallyi there are limitations to the study in terms of the 
selection of only nine networks for in-depth study. The project 
had to resort to individual case studies which (as shown in Part? 
II of this Report) did not permit a precise determination of 
effectiveness or statistical comparison. This point will be 
further discussed >in Chapter 3. 



CHAPTER 3 .. 

LIBRARY & NON-LIBRARV NETWORKS 
PROVIDING - CONSUMER INFORMATION SERVICES 



In 'response to reconmiendations made at the first Advisory 
Group meeting described earlier in Chapter 1-, the research team 
felt the necessity to determine the range and extent of consuuner 
information services currently provided. To. do this, they made 
an extensive investigation of library networks (conducted by 
telephone interviews), and a selective study of existing- non- 
library consuifter information networks.' 

SURVEY OF LIBRARY NETWORKS 

From February to May 1981, the research team surveyed the 
620 library networks identified in the Directory for Library - 
Networks "and Cooperative Mbrary Organizations (published Jby^the 
National Center of Educati<tn Statistics, 1980) ; see Appen^iST II 
for a copy of the questionnaire. The purpose of the survey--Vas 
to detemnine which networl6^of f er consumer information relating 
to money matters or issues such as health,, housing, or energy. 
The assumption was that even those networks identified in the 
Directory were more than likely engaged in information referral 
or document delivery, rather than in the provision of the 
information themselves. 

For the purpose of analysis, responses were grouped by 
state, regions and other geographic subdivisions used by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census in reporting its data. * As depicted in 
Figure 3.1, the United States is €irst divided into four divisions: 
the Northeast, North Central, South, and West (which includes 
Alaska. and Hawaii!. Each division ^is then subdivided into two or 
three regions. wThe Northeast, fbr example, consists of the 
Middle Atlantic States and NeW England. 

The research team interviewed staff members from 578 >(93.2%) 
of the 620 networks listed in the directory. The 42 networks 
that could not be reached had become defunct, did not answer the 
telephone, calls, or did not have verifiable telephone numbers. 
Individual state libraries were even contacted in an effort to 
locat^ telephone numbers and to verify the exi-stence of these 42 
networks. 

LIBRARY NETWORKS PROVIDING CONSUMER IJJFPRMATION SERVICES 

Table 3.1. indicates that 1*28, or 22.1 percent, of the 578 
responding networks claim that they currently offer information 
to help people' with their daily problems. The percentages for 
networks providing $uch information are similar for the Northeast 
(27.07.) and South (26.7%), but significantly lower in the West 
(20.9%) arid North Central (16.8%). It should be noted th^r the 
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Figure 3a. Map / of > the Showing Census Divisions atid Regions 




Source: U.S. Bureau of Census. 
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Table 3* L Library Networks and the Provision of Conisuiner 
Infoirmation. by Geographical Divisions ^nd Regions 

• Division Number ^ ol Number Not Total wumber 

Region providing total Providing oi^ Networks 





37 


27 0 


100 


137 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 


26 


■ ■ 31.3 . 


57 . 


54 

83- 


SOUTH ^ 


36 


.26.7 


99 


1-35- 


South" Atlantic 
.East South Central 
West. Sotith Central 


21 
9 
6 


.29.1^ 
33.3 
16.7 


51 
18 
30 


72 
27 
36 


NORTH CENTRAL . 


37 


16.8 


183 " 


220 


East North Central « 
West North Central-^' 


30 
7 


23.8 
■ 7.4 


96 

87. 


126 
94 


WEST ^ ' ' 

Mountain 
• Pacific 


18. 


20.9 


68^ 


86 


6 

12 ' 


* 

20.7 
'21.0' 


, 23 
45 


.. 29 
57 



TOTAL 



128 



22.1 



450 



578 



largest number of networks are- located in this last 'division, 
covering 'such states as Illinois and Michigan. Greater varia- 
tions in percentages can be found when the networks are examined 
on a regional basis.' - The following represents a ranking of 
regions by percentage: - , \ . . . 
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New England 
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7) 
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Networks providing . consumer ' information seem to cluster 
within a few states. In New , England,* nine of the eleven networks 
displayed in Table' 3.1 are from the states of Connecticut and 



Massachusetts. ■ New York has twice as many networks providing 
such information than do any of the other Middle- Atlantic states. 
Maryland alone accounts for more than one third (38/i) of -the 
networjcs in the South Atlantic region. All but one of those 
located in the East South Central* region can be found in Alabama 
and Tennessee, whi^e in the East North Central, .Michigan and 
Illinois alone accounted for two-thirds. The West North Central 
has "only seven such networks, three of which were in Kansas. The 
networks in the West South 'Central were almost evenly distributed 
among three sfi'te^: Texas had 'one more than either Arkansas and 
Louisiana '(there were none in Oklahoma). ^ Two-thirds of tjie 
networks in the Pacific region are in.' California. All networks 
in the- Mountain' region are located in- either Colorado or Idaho. 
Overall, nine states account for 74, or 57.8 percent, of the 
networks -offering information ,to help people with their everyday 
problems. Listed in order of the number of networks held, these 

nine states are: 

• 

New York , (16 or 12.57.) 

Michigan (10 or 7.87.) - 

•Illinois (10 or -7; 87.) 

Maryland ( 8 or 6.27.)^ 

California.' ( 8 or 6.27.) 

Pennsylvania ( 7 of 5. '57,) 

Connecticut pt^5 or -3.97.) 

New'Jersey ' / ( 5 or 3.97.) . , • . 

Wisconsin - ( 5 or 3.97.) 

^ Before further analyzisg^Rj^questionnaire responses from- 
networks' offering but not providing consumer related informal-, 
tion, the broad characteristics of the 578 responding networks 
were examined. Statistically significant differences., did not 
emerge for the date that the ^networks became .operational, whether 
or not they are computerized", the 'number of staff, library type 
(e.g., multi-type library network), and the annual >udget. (1-) . 
,In effect, for these characteristics, networks providing and not 
providing such information aye indeed similar. Incidentally, 
half (298 or 51.67.) of the ^fespondents we^re from multi-type Ubra- 
ly networks The majority of networks offering consumer information 
have, been in existence since 1960 (115 or 907.), were computerized 
(87 or 687.), wi^h no more than fifteen staff members (84 or 
65.67.), and budgets under $300,0^0 (88 or 68.77.). 

Regardless of geographic division and region, the networks • 
were most likely to be engaged in reference, training and educa- 
tion, circulation, or interlibrary loans. Overall, reference was 
the most frequently mentioned activity; interlibrarj loan was the^ 

♦See U.S. Department of Education, National Center , for 
Education Statistics, Directory ^of Library Networks and Cobpera- 
tive Library. Organizations. Washington; DC: .Government. Printing . 
(JHTce, 1986', which provides background information on individual, 
networks. , ' • ' 
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least. ^This frequency ranking >>aried somewhat from division to 
division: reference was most o'ften mentioned in the South and 
West; both reference, and training and^education were ^suggested 
equally by respondents in the North Central; . circulation, 
training and education placed first in ^the Northfedst. . 

When those networks offering consumer information' services^ 
described their services, they emphasized the provision of infor- 
mation and referral (54 of 42.2%), the servicing of* member 
libraries (e.g.., hospitals) (31 or 24.27.), ^s'ervices related *only 
to specific issues '(e.g., healthT (21 or 16.4%) the maintenance 
of community informatioh files (18 or 14.17#), servicing specific 
client groups (e.g., government officials, members of^ the armed 
services, the elderly, and hospital patients for information on 
their illnesses and treatments) (21 or 16.47.), . provision of on- 
line 'bibliographic searching (18 or 14.17.) and other * (10 or, 
7.87.). (2) Regardless of individual geographic division, infor- 
mation and referral was the single most frequently mentioned 
service. , There were variations among the subsequent rankings^^ ' 
application of a non-parametric test, the. Spearman Rank Order, 
however, did not indicate significant differences^ On a ijegional' 
basis, with the exceptioh of the Middle Atla'ntic ,and East North 
Central, information and referral was most frequently mentioned- 
In these two erases document delivery rapked first, with iriforma-*- 
tion ahd referral second. ^ 

As already noted, some of the library networks -surveyed 
provide informational and . recreational sources for special 
groups. For example, the elderly and the blind who have ^b^en 
institutionalized, for whatever reason, might receive cassettes 
and large print, braille or talking books. For the 'non- English 
sgeaking, inlormation is available ii^ their own language, and for 
the illiterate, non-rprint materials are provided. Resources for 
these groups, as well as other segments of the population, might 
be provided through such means as the maintenance* of information, 
agency,' and human resource files; cooperative collection develop- 
ment including resource sharing and interlibrary loan; job infor- 
mation centers; toll-free numbers for consumer hotlines; career 
counselling services;"^ consultant ^servi<es^ (such as network 
^jxeNTSonnel' providing staff training sessions, assisting in the 
prepajration of bibliographic aids, and evaluating member libra- 
ries' collections); and availability of lectures and seminars on 
such topics as inflation fighting. Oi* central ""objective for many^ 
of tftese library networks is to assist per;sons in search of 
information to find what .they seek, whether it is in the collec- 
tion of .the library or j^hether ,it involves referral to another 
information provider. -Toward this end, library networks may 
develop location files and difectoriefe of. agencies^ organiza- 
tions, and collections to facilitate their r.eferjial capabilities. 

- At this point, it might be useful to mention four specifier 

2— ' , ' ^ ^ 

Resp.ondents could suggest as many .categories as were 
appropri^ite. 
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library networks and their programs. The Illinois Library and 
Information Network HILLINET) is a statew-ide network composed of 
' .library systems, research and reference centers, and public, 
academic, special and school libraries. The Great River Library 
^ System, one part'of ILLINET, will assist legal researchers, upon 
' request from special or public ^braries, in locating information 
contained in the law collections of the University of Illinois 
• Library and the Illinois State Libraxy. The Monroe County 
Library System, Rochester, New York, operates a job information 
center which provides guidance and information on the employment 
outlook, and how to apply ^or jobs. The Cbmmunity Information 
Service of the New ^ York Public Library, ^ supported^ by funds^ from 
the- Library Service^ and Construction* Act (LSCA) and by the 
branch . libraries of the New York Public Library,, maintains a 
directory- of community services and a special resource dollection 
which • provides, access to information concerning essential 
services in ^the immefdiate area. . . 

The Southern Tier Library System of .Coming, New York; 
operates Library Line. Through a toll-^free* t'elephone number,, 
librarians and patrons f rom ^a multi-county basis receive answers 
to a wide range of reference questions.' Sucjh rk service is advan- 
tageous €o communities that lack the ^"benefits ' of, full-fime 
library services ahd that want an after-hours extension of local 
library -service. The objective of Library Line can be summarized 
^ as -follows : ' ^ 

• to 'demonstrate high quality telephone reference service 
' to'link^the service to' local institutions by referring 

, ' patrons to the nearest public library 

• to test an area-wide telepho^ie reference service as a 
prelude to state-wide service 

..to over,come the cost barriers through utilization . of 
telephone reference service in rural areas by providing 
a toll-free operation ' y 

• to test the methods of advertisin^^'uch a service. 

All foUr pf these networks support the basic premise of 
networking in general: that the library must expand its services 
and functions tlirough any means possible in. order to meet the 
needs of the information-seeking public. ^ When the 128 networks 
providing consumer, services were asked if consumer services^ were 
provided directly to users, 72 (56.2%) of • them indicated' th^t 
they did, whereas 46 did not^ Application of the ^p€sLrman tho 
indicated moderate* agreement (rho«.63). Networks providing 
services di-retftly ta users were, more likely to maintain community 
information files and to provide on-line 'bibliographic searching 
directly to users. ' • ' " ^ 

As -shown in- Table 3.2, the networks were most likely to 
provide document delivery and the provision of informati,on ^for 
problem-solying, with certain divisional variations. For- the 
South and West, information referral was suggested 'most 
, frequently, but document delivepr rated a close second. Concei- 
vably the research team and .staff members from the networks did 
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Table 3.2. ACCribuces of Network Service- 



Network 
Service 


North 
East 


North. 
Central 


South 


West 


Row ' 
Total 






Number of 


NetworK 




Provision *ot informa- 
tion for problem-solving 




24 




9 


77 

• 


Information referral 


27 


27 


26 


. 16 


57 


Docioment delivery 


29 


. 34 


■ 23 


14 


100 


Online bibliographic 
searching 


1 




1 


2 


4 


Other, (e*g*, conduct- 
ing workshops) 


5 


1 




1 


7 




not look on the category of provision of information in a similar 
manner ♦ This category could be interpreted/in different ways* 
For example, some respondents might assvime that- they fit this 
category by merely holding appropriate soCirce materia^ls, while 
others saw the category in a more active/ dynamic light • The 
questionnaire administered in the brief telephone interview 
relied on self -reporting of the responding administrator; in some 
cases, respondents might have tried to represent their network in 
a certain way* 

The services are provided primarily by three meanS: in- 
person to requestors (69, or 9.5 4 8% of 72 cases), .by telephone (66 
or 91* 7%) . or by.mail (50«or 66.7%) • (3) In a few cases ,(less 
than 2%) the netv^orks used such techniques as bookmobiles, and 
delivery vans* In the 46 networks in which the' services were not 
provided 4irectly to users, the services were offered primarily 
through member libraries. 

Table 3*3^ displaying the primary user groups receiving 
consumer service's i shows that the general public is by far the 
largest group. This pattern holds .regardless ;of geographic 
division. If the various groups comprising the category ^'special 
population" are merged, this category is second in overall impor- 
tance. Variations in Category ranking-, however, ^ occur on the 
basis of geographic division^ Collapsing the statistics for sin- 
gle- and multi-tjrpe libraries into one categoi*y can better reflect 
libraries' use oi* the networks ' ^ consumer services. 



3 — ^ ^. 

Respondents could suggest as many options as they deemed 
appropriate. 
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Table 3.3. Primary Users of the Networks' Cpnsiamer Services^ 



North North . Row 
East Central South West Total 

Number ot Networks 



Network 
User Group 



Academic community 

Client groups (e.g., 
patients ) 

Displaced homenfakers 

General public 

Libraries: multi-type 

Libraries: single-type 

Professionals (e.g., 
health professionals) 

Special populations: 

• Blind and deaf 
• • Correctional 

institutionalized 

• Elderly 

• .Handicapped 
^ m Minorities 

• Other 

Students 



2 
1 
17 
3 

3 

3 



3 
1 
3 
3 



18 
3 
7 



1 
1 



2 
1 
18 
2 
2 



1 

4 

1 

4 



1 
1 

7 
3 



6 
2 
60 

11' 
12 

14 



3 
8 
1 
4 
7 

13 



Total 45 41 49 17 152* 



^ 

Respondents mentioned as many groups as they felt 
appropriate. . 



Before concluding the discussion of the survey res-ponses, an 
analysis of those networks not providing consumer information, is 
in order. Over three-fourths of the responding ^networks (450 or 
77.9% - see Table 1) do not presently offer such information. 

NETWORKS NOT PROVIDING CONSUMER INFORMATION SERVICES 

Once it was ascertained which networks ^did not offer infor- 
mation to help people with their everyday problems, the research 
team queried whether they ever had. Only 6, or 1.3 percent, 
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responded in the vaf f irmative . All of these were located in 
either the North Central or South divisions. They h^d terminated 
the service since 1978 primarily due to insufficiei^ funding and 
a lack of publicity. 

The next question probed whether or not the network planned 
^o provide a consumer service.' Only 21, or 4.7 percent, had such 
plans. Yet, this percentage is misleading. Officials from four 
networks actually specified a year (1982, 1983, or 1984), whereas 
the rest were more vague in their responses; they mentioned in 
'the near futur^ or when funds" became available. As is evident, 
les^ than 1 percent (0.9 or 4 networks) actually specified plans 
for offering 'information to help people/^^ith their everyday 
problems. These were adding the service because they saw a need 
for it, they had received a grant for developing it, and/or 
because member libraries requested it. As one rietwork official 
noted, "the trend in the medical library field is to provide such 
a service." Networks associated with health issues and patient 
education were most likely to be planning such a service. 

Table 3.4 reflects, the reasons why the networks are not 
planning to provide consumer information. A large percentage 
(30.8%) di4 not specify a reason for not providing such a 
consumer service. When a reason, however, was given, it was 
usually either that the network was not meant to serve the 
general public or that such a service was not one of the net- 
work's objectives. "The lack of funding was a secondary 
consideration. Only in the case of the Mountain region was 
insufficient funding mentioned mor^ than the fact that such a 
service was not a network objective. 

A few concluding observations are in prder. First, only 
22.1 percent of the responding networks currently provide the 
type of 'information under study; even this percentage may be an 
over representation. The research team relied on the self- 
reporting of the network official on-hand to answer the survey. 
As previously noted, this process transmits only the institutio-. 
nal self-perceptions. It is possible that an official might 
present a service he or she believes the network^ adequately 
provides, even if it does not. Alternatively, he or she might 
have believed that the collection and loaning of books, ^ pam- 
phlets, and other assorted printed materials, as well as the 
development and maintenance of community information files, ^satis- 
fied the requirement for the provision of information to help 
people with their everyday problems. Audiovisual networks, for 
example, met the requirements of the survey if they loaned films 
which dealt with consumer issues. These problems underscore 
the difficulties associated with conducting a valid and reliable 
telephone survey on the nebulous topic of consumer information 
services. 

Analysis of the networks not providing the consumer services 
indicates that the vast majority of library networks do not see a 
specific priority in this area. Apparently member libraries are 
not demanding ne]:work involvement and do not perceive a need for 
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Table 3.4. Those Library Networks Not Planning to Provide a Consumer 
Information Service and Their Reasons for Not Doing So 





Another 

Mo4-ti7oirlr 

Does It 


Not Meant 
to Serve 


Not Re- 
lated to 


Lack of 


Resources 


Unspe- 


Total 

> 


General 
Public 


Network 
Obiective 


Personnel Funding 


cified 


NORTHEAST 


11 


28 


24 


o 


o 


25 


96 


,New England 




17 


8 




3 




41 


Middle Atlantic 


11 


11 


16 


2 


3 


12 


55 


SOUTH, 


^ 4 • 


25 


26 




A 
t 


34 


95 


South JVtlantic 


3 


17 


8 


1 


2 


la 




East South Central 


1 


2 


8 




2 


5 


18 


West South Central 


- 


6 


10 


1 




11 


28 


NORTH CENTRAL 


10 


47 


58 


0 


A 
4 






East North Central 


2 


31 


U 26 


2 


3 


25 


89 


West North Central 


o 


lo 






1 


^ i 


HA 
OH 


WEST 


> * 

1 


21 


14 


2 


6 


21 


65 


Mountain 


1 


8 


3 


1 


5 


3 


21 


pacific 




13 


11 


1 


1 


18* 


44 


TOTAL 














429 


**Two of these are 


now defunct* 
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network assistance. If more libraries begin to perceive a need, 
they might want to expand the priorities of existing, library 
networks, to create new library networks, or to ^affiliate 
with other networks of a non-library nature, so that they 
can further develop their -referral capa|)ilities and serve as 
general mediators of the information environment. This study 
attempts to examine and contrast both 'library and non-library 
networks so as to place library networks in proper context. In 
this way, the research team can explore, ways to generate greater 
cooperation between the two and determine the ultimate impact of 
library and non-library networks upon information consumers . 

NON-LIBRARY NETWORKS 

fconsiomer issues comprises an area of increasing public 
concerni citizens want prompt resolutions of information needs 
and the opportunity to voice their opinions. A number of consu- 
mer groups are active at the local level, and an increasing 
number of national and state clearinghouses are emerging , to 
provide information and resources. There is a proliferation of 
toll-free telephone numbers for the provision of information on 
such diverse subjects as lawn and dental care: Crest, for exam- 
ple, maintains a number for questions and comments on its tooth- 
paste, while Sco.tts answers .telephone queries about lawn care. 
Blue Cross/Blue Shield maintains a free telephone health library 
by which the public can receive taped messages dealing with 
health matters. 

Though not all of these services and organizations comprise 
networks, they often- encompass either a formal or informal 
channel of communication, or informational umbrella designed to 
share information ajid to minimize duplication of effort. 
Networking applies to those instances in which the Federal 
Government filters resources to local government agencies and 
organizations in an attempt to make citizens better informed 
consumers. Those outside the library field often label their 
activities^ as networkin^g though they often use the term in a 
different ^context th^n librarians do. Networking is sometimes, 
but not always, dependent on such factors as contracted agree- 
ments, computerization, and resource sharing - factors commonly 
associated with library network's. 

A general ^ observation is in order. Clearinghouses and 
networks, such * as the Consumer Education . Resource Network 
(CERN), provide Services and information similar to those offered 
by libraries. They maintain resource files, engage - in referral 
'activities, and compile bibliographies and other reference aids. 
Given the impact that CERN has had in the field during its 
relatively short existence, and the fact that citizens, on the 
whole, infrequently turn to libraries when they need information, 
it seems clear that clearinghouses and other non-library lietworks 
are more heavily used than iare libraries. The testing of this 
hypothesis is beyond the scope of the present contracted study; 
however, this topic merits further investigation. 
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NETWORK TYPES 

On the basis of the literature search, the research team was 
able to produce a typology of consumer related services, which 
was subsequently inspected by experts in the consxamer field, 
includi*ng Mr. Joseph McDonough of the Advisory Group. Non- 
library' networks can be loosely categorized by types; these types 
do not necessarily comprise distinct categories. In some cases, 
individual networks are linked to more than one type. Further, 
networks may be estab-lish.ed on an informal basis; f otmalization 
may come later. Nonetheless, the following network typology 
seems appropriate: 

1) Coalition 

Coalitions minimize duplication of effort, foster coopera- 
tion, and continue to add members so that they can speak with 
greater force on certain matters. Often an individtial network or 
an interest group (e.g., American Association of Retired People) 
may be a member of several different coalitions. Coalitions mpst 
often exist at the grass roots level. - Still, examjMes can be 
found on a state, regional, and national basis. Examples of 
coalitions include Massachusetts Public Interest Research Group, 
MassacFfusetts Fair Share, Acorn, and the Massachusetts Consumer 
Coalition. Other coalitions may comprise interest groups and 
\focus on such subjects as education, welfare, prisoner and 
wren's rights, and health matters. 

The Massachusetts Consxaraer Coalition is made up of state, 
local, private and non-profit agencies meeting to focus on legis- 
lation. They share information (a means for current awareness) 
and engage in advocacy. Massachusetts Fair Share (MFS), which 
focuses on communi-ty organizing, enables homeowners, renters, 
consumers, taxpayers and people on limited or fixed incomes* to 
have a greater say in the economic decisions that effect their 
' lives. MFS, 'which became a statewide organization in 1975, has 
( grown to over ^40,000 family and individual members. Backed by a 
V professional research, legal, and organizing staff. Its members 
work on such matters as energy costs, and utility rates and 
regulations. Members also testify at government hearings and 
work on community issues such as improved publTc transportation 
and added police protection. 

2) ' Clearinghouses 

These collect and disseminate information and resource^, 
and are often government supported. They provide a means for 
people to keep up-to-date in the field and to monitor new 
developments. Clearinghouses exist in such fields as public 
nealth and nutrition. Perhaps the Consumer Education Resource 
Network '(CERN) is t.he most important one in the general field of 
consumer issues. Apparently consumer organizations rely heavily 
upon this ne^twork. In addition, they might also contact the 
National Association' of Consumer Agency Administrators and/or 
•universities active 'in the field. 
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3) Agencies 

Largely governmental, they educate consumer and\ other 
groups about specific issues. They might supply information and 
publicize the substance and intent of legislation. The Boston 
Consumer Council ^(directed by a member of the Advisory Board) is 
one of the agency njetworks. It ijs al$o affiliated with various 
cojalition' networks and can tap into clearinghouses when ne'ces- 
sary. Other examples of agency networks include ^'^'ea Agency on 
Aging (AAA); which focuses qn health issues, and Legal Services, 
which is government funded and involves legal- cases* 

Local, State, and Federal government may operate citizen 
information lines and information centers . These centers provide 
information and referral on consumer issues, but they address a 
variety of other issues as well. In the. case of Massachusetts, 
both the Office of the Secretary of the State- and the U.S. 
General Services Administration maintain information centers. 
Given their political ba;5is and the present funding climate, this 
type of network will not be investigated by the research team. 

4) County Extension Service 

Under the land grant program. State universities operate 
county extension services. The network structure consists of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and,' within each State, the State 
university and county extension service. More important ifi rural 
than in urban areas, the service promotes consumer education, but 
largely from the vantage point of home economics. The county 
extension service, as well, supports the 4-H program and disseimi- 
nates Federal information to the general public. . 



5) Better Business Bureau 



Funded by businesses, the Bureau does consumer education and is 
perhaps most successful in those cases in which there is no 
alternative resolution of consumer complaints. It rarely takes 
strong positions in si^tuations involving advocacy, and is conse- 
quently most effective in areas not demanding an advocacy role. 
When there is a complaint, the Bureau sends a Letter to business 
in question. In general, businesses in rural areas are very 
concerned about .word- of- mouth advertising and theipjown reputa- 
tion. They will' respond to the letter and will of resolve the 
matter. . ' / 

It might be noted that Igcal consumer groups rstuLJiihe Bureau 
have their own communication channjJLs. They might not ev>«V be in 
communication with each other. 

6) United Way of America • \ 

This is an umbrella group for many social service agencies, s,ome 
of which provide consumer information. Through the distributi:pnr^ 
of money,, the United. Way of America tries to minimize the dupli-* 
cation of efforts among the agencies and to encourage a better 
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sharing of resources among them. The United Way, for exampre, 
funds the Bpy's Club of Boston, whicH maintains a consumer educa- 
tion program* ' ^ - 

The United Way- of America produces sources intended ,to 
strengthen the quality of information and referral across the 
nation. For example. Challenge to United Way Information and 
Referral ^ (1978) discusses the issues, definitions, Daslc program 
Elements, ' types of information and referral organizations, and 
the network com;ept/ It also provides examples of information 
and referral s^l^ices.. ^ . 

BOSTON CONSUMER'S COUNCIL, A SAMPLE NON-LIBRARY' NETWORK 

r 

I Highlighting the Boston Consumer's Council is done for two 
reasons. It is involved in at least two networks (-coalition and 
government agency) and embodies elements e^ssential for the 
construction and testing of the Interview Guide, for both library 
apd non-library networks. Two of these elements are publicity 
and criteria of success. Figure 3.2 reproduces the complaint 
record that Council staff complete in every Interview. It shows 
that the Council tries to determine how consumers became aware of 
its services and to monitor the entire complaint process making a 
^ determination as to the actual amount of money saved. 

~ Criteria for success look at the practic^tl effect in the 
marketplace and are less concerned with abstractions. ' Basically, 
the criteria may be characterized as long-range (providing 
consumers with knowledge necessary for avoiding the situation in 
'the future) and short-range (constimers getting their money 
refunded). In either case, people are informed as to their basic 
rights 1 The central question for th'€i short-range goal is whether 
the money saved can be accurately measured? Council staff 
members talk to consumers and mediate with businesses and 
agencies. By bringing both sides together, they obtain the 
yardstick for measurement. 

Another criteria is the willingness of people to return to 
the Council when another consumer problem arises in the future. 
Agencies such as the Consumer .Product and Safety Commission, 
which focusses on the health and safety of the general public, 
try to ban unsafe products from the marketplace., Criteria become 
the degree of the Commission's success and the time frame in 
which decisions are rendered, and products recalled. 

A variety of techniques are used to promote the Council's 
services, including newspaper articles, seminars, public service 
announcements on radio and television, w6rd - bf - mouth, and 
referrals from other agencies and community action programs. Car 
cards, which were placed on local public transportation, notified 
riders about the handling of consymer complaints; the Council 
must rely on free publicity but receive a discount on the cards. 
Of these techniques, newspaper articles which discuss problems 
and encourage people to .. contact the Council for assistance 
generate the most consumer complaints The reputation and past 
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Figure 3.2. 

boston consumers' council 



INTERVIEWER. 



complaint record 



CONSUMER 

NAME 



ADDRESS. 
CITY 



-ZIP. 



TEL: DAYS. 



OTHER. 



HEARD ABOirr BCC * 



COMPLAINT: ' 



!• Whet business. is involved? where 
located? 

2, What item was purchased? or what 
service was contracted? Be' specific; 
get brand names, account numbers # 
car models, etc, 

3, ^ When did the transaction take place? 

4.. How much money was involved? how 
paid? credit involved? 

5. What is the problem involved? 

6. With whom has the consumer spoken? 

7. What does the consumer want done to - 
resolve problem? 



□ VIOLATION or\93A 

□ AUTOvCHECKLISr ATTACHED 

□ SMALL CLAIMS BOOK SENT 

DATE OF TRANSACTION 



5S»SS»S 



RESPONDENT 

. BUSINESS 



CONTACT. 
ADDRESS. 

CITY 

TEL: 



RESPONSE: 



1. 



2. 



Speak to the appropriate person—servlc 
manager, owner, ttc. Get his/her name 

(^t/'the date. 
Ask if they are familiar with the perse 
and the problem. 



3, ^ Are they aware of law's governing the 
transaction? Inform them. 

*■ 

4.. Suggest a means of settling the probler 
or ask what they see as a solutioi^^ ^ 
be pre^red to present some' options. '. 

5. Record the respondent's offer of resbli 
accurately and fully — what they will 
do and when. 



WARNING LETTER SENT. ON 
EXPECT RESPONSE .ON 



"cost 



CONSUMER WANTS 



WHAT HAS CONSUMER DONE TO RESOLVE 

CQKPLAINT RESOLVED BY BCC 

CONSUrO SATISHED: YE S . ' 
ir NO, REASON: 



NO 



AS FOLLOWS: DISFVTE SETTLED □ REF.TO SM. CLAIMS [ 
REIDND RECEIVED □ SEE ABOVE - t 

COMPLAINT W/DRAWN □ SEE ATTACHED ' i 

()7 REFERRED TO aiHER AGENCY ' ■ 



kTE COMPLETED. 



' successes of the Council in the resolution of consumer complaints 
Jid Publicity efforts/- Unlike libraries, it^ does not see its 
finction ending once -. people . receive thef necessary informa- 
tioS Council staff members will interpret information a^. be 
inSSived in -the entire mediation process. By monitori^ the 
nSblic^tv campaign, the Council can determine which techniques 
ate most succesffil and can suggest topics to newspapers which 
^-dxght interest their readership. ^ . , " „ 

Founded in 1968 by Mayor Kevin H. White, the city of Boston 
Consumers' CoSncil is responsible for -a broad range of consumer 
p?St^tion activities. It conducts studies and investigations pn 
SI?tIrs pertaining to consumer interests, sponsors educational 
ToglZs ^for inflrming .consumers - (e.g., . seminar P^^f^f - ^, 
Seekly, twenty-four hour recording of consumer tips,, best buys, ^ 
!nd wiminss) and ensures enforcement of consumer legislation 
?e 2 V^sponds to consumer complaints and wheti .necessaiy assists 
com^ikn/n?s in slall claims migation) . The 'Council advices 
lonsiimers of their rights and their options ; it may also attempt 
S JJ^lotiaee settlements between the business community . and 

consumers. 

. ^' "The first step in the mediation process involves a . 
careful hearing of the consumer's claim, followed- 
bv the medi4to?'s efforts to ascertain the apparent 
- vLid!trof that^' claim, -and whether or not^the-co^^^ • 
has done .everything in his/her power to settle the 
problem! Idvice on the self-help approacl^ to consumer . 
Complaints resolution is considered an important 
. educational functioti performed by ^he mediator. It 
is hoped that the consumer thus guided through the 
ttepf of settling his/her own problem will become a 
more knowledgeable consumer and one less susceptible 
to future abuse.''-' - . 

"If it is ascertained that all options. of self-help 
have been exhausted, and that referral to any other 
aeency is not" a satisfactory solution, the complaints . 
mfdiator will- begin case work (intervention) on behalf , 
Q-f the consumer*" (4) 
The Council handles over 30,000 consiimer complaints every year. 

Table 3 5 depicts the consumer complaints "?eived/ during 
•calendar year 1980. The data are based on quarterly statistical 
• ave?agrng of fifteen staff investigators' weekly caseload 
•vloo^ts? The -table provides a breakdown of. the figures for the 
nSpUng period from October 1, 1980 through December 31, 1980, 
. • \ 

P^ulT) Bere, Complaints Mknager, (Boston, Massachusetts) 
Mayor's Jf?ice oFcoSer Aflairs Ind Licensing, "Mayor White 
toughens' consumer protection in city saves money in wake of 
P?oposition 2-1/2." (mimeographed sheet) December 8, 1980, p. 2. 



■Table S,5. Breakfiown of Gpjisumer -Complaints for 198Q 



4TH. QUAXTER STATISTICS 



AMNUAL PERCEWTAGES 



>4CME tMMOVCMENT 








HOtlE IWmOVCMENT » 




AUTOMPAIMS 


r — 


1 


,803 






AUTOSAUS(ntw/uM« . « 




1 


,ia7 


AUTO SALCS (MwAtM« 




CLOTHJNO t SHOIS 






234 


CLOTHiNO 4'SH0E$ 


1.69Z 


0€tT coutfCTJOM/cmorr 






302- 


ociT couEcnoN/ciUDrr 


2.. 192" 


DE^tCnVE^MCACHANOlSC 






442 ~ 


OEFecnvc mchchanoise 


3.'20Z 


XHtCi CtCANCMS/LAUNOIMCS 






197 


CmV C11A><EI(S/UUN0WC9 


1.43X 


AfWiRTtSlNG 






270 


taLse AOVCimStNG 


1.95Z 








662 


fufmrrmtE, flooaco^no. oecom 


4.79Z 


AMUANCES (Mfviet/Mmi 






599 


AMUAN<^ES (Mfv«c«/U4M) 


• 4.33Z 








258 


INSUKANCfi 


'1.87Z 


M^DtCAL 






129 ■- 


MEDICAL ' . 


.94%. 


PUiUCUtlL IkKlHc 203 • 


local'. 




291 

'659'. ■ 


WJiUCUTH. ' ' TOTAL 


4.762 


fUOlCVTV (MfViCt/Mi«S) 






" 493 




3.60% 


«|rONOS, «rrU«^S. CANCELATION ^UCY 






630 


^EFUNOl J<rruHN$, CANCELUTION WLICY ^ 


4.56X 


ACNTAt HOUSINC <t.Ai>dtord-T«ntnt) 




2 


,271 ' 


' Mental HOus<Noaindi«ftf«T«AMt) . 


16.4-2Z 


sui^RMAimrrs«M0C€m($ 






261- 


SU^y^MA^KETSKPIOCEmeS 


■ 4.89% 


TMANSFOirrATlOH 






243 


TRANSK}irTAT*QN 


1.76% 



MI3CCLUNE0US (U«l) 

TOTAL <:ASEL0AD FIGURE (kly) 



2,192- 
13.829. 



UISCCIXANE0tM(U«4) 



i5.8S%- 



'as well as the annual percentages. As the t;able indicat.es, the 
two most important categories of consumer complaints are " rental 
housing and auto repairs.- ' . . ' ' • - • ^ 

On October 29, 1980, Mayor White established The Mayor's 
Office of Consuiner Affairs and Licensing,'*^ which combined the 
^Boston Consumers' Council w.ith the 238 .licerisi-ng. and 'registration 
and permit \ functions maintained by numerous city departments. 
The pitrpose was to ^ 

* ' s "maxifnize the efficiency and economy of the^e functions 

•and, at the same time, assure that-all city /ricense$ 
^ adhere to the laws and regulations 'which exist to 
^protect the Gonsiiimi pg public in. the marketplace. 
.Furthermore the consoiidacion df functions coupled 
"with a long overdue restructurittg of the permit fee 
structure are expected to reap substantial budget , 
' , savings -t>y eliminating duplication oi effort, and 

increased revenues, by increasing license and permit ^ 



fees to a level related to the actual cost of issuance, 
inspection, ajid monitoring.'' (5) 

CONCLUSION ' ' ' ^ ^ , * 

•Survey respondents^^ were asked if they^were aware of any 
other networks, iibrary'^or non-library, providing infprmation to 
help people^with everyday problems. It is encouraging tp,^ note 
that the non-library ne^tworks mentioned fit into our typology and 
that onlv a. few library networks (24) were even suggested*. Some 

10, or 4l.8 pejpcent, of these are from the North Central division 
whereas another 6, ar 25 percent,* are located *in the Northeast. 
Four belong in the West; all* of these are located iii California* 
The remaining four yfere scattered among the states comprising 'thtf' 
South. New York, . California, and Minnesota alone accounted for 

11, or 45.8 percent, of the networks suggested. This p^ttexTl^ is 
similai" to That, found in the library survey. The largest number 
of networks fall into, the North Central division, . with New* York 
accounting for the bulk of these. 



SELECTION OF. THE NINE NETWORKS FOR CASE STUDY PRESENTATIONS 

The initial survey of library networks and the categoriza- 
tion of non-library networks have been completed; information on 
the current state of the art of the library networks' for' the^ 
provision of consumer information haa been gathered and reported' 
in the , preceding section. The nine information networks, 
discussed in the following section, have, as a result, been 
specified for more in-depth investigation in order to * appraise 
the effectiveness of the library and non-library information 
networks in providing consumer^^ information. | ^ 

' With the advice of the Advisory Group, it was decided that 
five library networks *anci four non-library tjetworks should^ be 
selected. ^ The five library networks wete •'selected ^ from among 
ones, listed in the Directory for Library Networks and CoopeVative 
'Library Organizations. Ail these networks provided interesting 
comments during the course of th^ telephone survey of 'library 
networks Other criteria for selection included coverage of the 
network in the existing literature, researchers' or Advisory 
Group* s awareness of that network, the geographical spread of the 
network, ov< the initiation of a potentially useful program or 
service*.' The four non«-library networks were selected to 
represent the network typology with futther consideration given 
to, factors such as the coverage of the network in the existing 
•literature, Advisory Group's awareness of that network, and the 
travel convenience for\the researchers. Mr. Joseph McDonough of 
the Advisory Group provided extensive guidance in the development 
of^ the typology of non-library rtetworks ^nd the selection of the 
four networks. " , 

■ '~~5 

■ Ibid, .' p. 1. . 
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LIBRARY NETWORKS SELECTED 

Community Health Information Network (CHIN) , Cambridge, MA 

This network is noted in the literature review section of 
Chapter !• It represents a cooperative effort between a hospital 
and six public libraries in the field of consumer health informa- 
tion. Although Project CHIPS, which was previously discussed i/ti 
Chapter 1, was the first such type^f information network ixyt- 
tiated in the consumer health information field, Project CHInAs 
larger in scope and closer in proximity to ,the research team. 
One of the network 'public libraries, the 'Watertown Free Public 
Library was also selected ^or an interview* 

The Nassau Library Sys t em , Uniondale, New York 

This network represents one of several network's in the State 
of New York, and offers career counseling wherisby counselors meet 
people in the library on an appointment basis.. 

OCLC /CHANNEL 2000, Columbus, Ohio 

\ ' ' ' ' " • 

In addition to^its noted bibliographic ^network, ^OCLC, as 

noted in the literature review section of Chapter 1, has become 

increasingly active in efforts to enable people to tap electronic 

information 'from their- homes. CHANNEL 2000 is a' noted 

experimental home delivery project, utilizing riew technology. In 

addition to CHANNEL 2000, the Public . Library of Colvimbus an,d 

Franklin Countj^ was aX^ selected for interview due to its active 

participation in the library catalog compbnen%6f CHANNEL 2000. 

The Free Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, PA \ - ' ' 

This Library is listed in the Directory of Library Networks 
and Cooperative Library Organizations as a netwc5rk.^* -The library, 
system has been actively involved In consumer information for a 
number of years. It offers some of* the same programs as those of 
the Nassau Library System, but lacks the staff and resources to 
pursue them as forcibly. . The researchers and members of ^the 
Advisory Group wanted to inclucfe this library sya^tem *for its 
cor^tTfast to the Nassau Library System. • - 

The Regional Ene rgy / En v i r onme n t Center, Denver, . Public Library,. 
• DenverV CO • ^ * - ' ' 

Thts networl^ is alfeo described in the literature review , section 
of ^ Chapter 1. It represents a cooperative program between a 
public libr^iry and government agencies. 

NON-LIBRARY NETWORKS SELECTED ' ' ^ . / 

Each of the following four networks was selected to 
represent one specific type of consumer information network, as^ 
discu3-sed earlier under the non-library network typology: 
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. The Better Business Bureau of Western Massachusetts , Springfield, 
MA ^ 

This was selected because^ it serves rural and suburban, as 
well as metropolitan areas. _ _ ^- - 

Consumer Education Resource Network CCERN) , Rosslyn, VA 

This clearinghouse was 'selected duetto its prominence in the. 
• field of consumer information. CERN also provides "library-like" 
services, ' such as the compilation and distribution Qf bibliogra- 
phies, -and online data base searching. 

The Massachusetts Executive Office of Consumer Affairs, Bostoh; 

This Office was selected because of its role as part of 
a coalition network. It engages in problem solving and consumer 
education. Representing the^ "agency" type of ^network, it also^ 
maintains a , telephone service for the answering of reference 
' questions. 

The Middlesex . County Extension Service, Concord, MA 

This^ a county extension service, which functions in both, 
urban and rural settings; thus, the ig^lusion of t^is Service 
should" enab;^ us to efxamine its operation in both modes. 

Once the nine networks had been selected, the researchers 
developed an "Interview Guide" to elicit' information relatifig to 
the organizational structure of the network, the goals of the 
consumer inf^^rmation service,^ the nature of the service, its 
relationship to other networks, fufid allocation, the number and 
background of staff members, policy priorities, publicity of 
consumer services,, the types of information sources used in 
' developing consumer services., a_ comparison of fi\?fe criteria 
common to information sources, information .transfer and/ new 
technology, users of the network, user satisfaction and methods 
of evaluation and the role of libraries in providing consumer 
information services. It also includes a request from each network 
for. relevant supporting dociumfentation. The Interview Guide was 
pretested , on mejnbers of- the Advisory '.Group and modified as 
necessary. This effort resulted in an Interview Guide as 
'included in Appendix I. This Interview Guide was used as the 
survey instnament* during each network interview. Part II of this 
Final Report include the detailed. results -of each interview. In 
the case of dhe Regional Energy)^nvironment Ceriter,' the resear- 
chers' conducted a follow-^np^interview four mpnths after 
completing the origiifial interview. Further, they met with the 
director of a ^'tat,e agency with whom th^ Center had a contract. 
' In addition to interviewing a staff member the network headquar- 
'ters .o| Project CHIN, thei rd.search team also met with staff from 
one of th^ member^ libraries . * The interview in Columbus, Ohio, 
\was held^ ,with a project staff of CHANNEL 2000 at OCLC and .the 
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DirecCor of Ch,e Public Library of Columbus and Franklin Country. 
With these exceptions, interviews were limited to members of the 
network headquarters. 

Chapter 2 has already discussed the draft assessment model 
stipulated in the Federal GoveTmraent ^contract . It has shown 
those elements that nework^ will want to address when developing 
and refining their con^anier information services. 

Chapter 4, then examines similarities and dissimilarities 
among the nine netwdrkBr interviewed; while Part II of this Final 
Report presents the results of each interview and therefore 
supplements the Chapter. In this respect, Chapter 4 pulls 
together the information gathered frpm all the interviews, 
alerts readers as to factors to take into consideration if they 
want to develop consumer services. It also reihforces the view 
of the librarians interviewed that public libraries should pursue 
consumer services actively and aggressively. The initiation of* 
such services enables libraries to integrate themselves 
effectively into the community.. Residents, ' therefore, begin to 
associate' libraries with a variety of information needs. 
Further, th,e library is perceived as an important informa(;ion 
provider — one which serves as a mediator among other 
institutional providers. Othe^ providers , as well, realize that 
libraries have a crucial role to play in the organization, 
acquisition, and^dissemination of information.. 

LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY RELATED TO* THE SELECTION OF THE NINE 
NETWORKS 

The researchers Were^ limited to the selection ^ of nine 
networks, each of whith represented a different type of network, 
and, therefore,* had to report to individual case studies which 
did not permit a precise determination of effectiveness or 
statistical comparisons. As a result, individual networks cannot 
use the data collected in order- to compare their situation to 
that of similar networks. However, they can identify factors 
that have made some networks either successful or unsuccessful in 
providing consumer information. It is possible, however, for us 
to call attention to the provisj^on of cons\imer information, to 
identify some major networks providing such information services, 
and possibly to encourage^other networks and' various funding 
sources to become involved. " " ^ 

Qn the whole, the researchers selected 'from among the more 
visiWe and active networks. These may or may not be typical of 
the entire spectrum of networks engaged in meeting the informa- 
tion needs of consumers. In spite of the existence of . t)ie 
Directory for Library Networks and Cooperative Library Orj^aniza- 
tions ' whicTTTerved as the basi3 for the telephone mtervrewmg, 
it cart be questioned in Retrospect if all those listed are indeed 
''networks" as defined by the researchers^ of this project. For 
example, the inclusion of the Free/Library of Philadelphia is 
questionable sin?e it comprises a library system; at the time 
that * it was selected as one of the nine cfn-site networks, the 
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researchers and members of Che Advisory Group believed chaC iD 
was 4 network (after all, ic was included in the Directory.) 
Further. it seemed to offer specific programs that were 
innovative and responsive to the needs of the general public. 
Only the actual -on-site interview aired the question ot 
appropriateness, for inclusion in this study. Nevertheless, 
inclusion of this library underscores the problems in identifying 
the range of networks providing consumer services. 

SUMMARY ^ 

This"' 'Chapter reports the results of the survey of the 
existing '620 library networks concerning the provision of 
consumer information services. Ic also categories the non- 
library consumer information networks. With this essentia^ 
information, this Chapter presents the rationale for the selec- 
tion of the five networks from among those in the library ^^eid, 
and- the four from among those outside this particular tieid. 
Suffice it to say here, the nine were selected for one or more ot 
the following reasons: 

• coverage in the literature ^ ^ ^ ^ * r ».u^ 

• specific programs mentioned during the course ot tne 
telephone network survey . 

• known to one or more of the researchers and the members 
5f the Advisory Group , * 

• fit into the typology of non-library networks ^ 

• geographical location of the network 

• offered unique characteristics to identify test factors 
for the assessment model. 



The nine networks selected -^represent different ^es, 
involvements with consumer information, and degrees of sophist! 
cation. These networks are as follows: 

^ LIBRARY NETWORKS 

• Community Health Information Network (CHIN) 
& the Watertown Free Public Library 
The Nassau Library System 

OCLC/CHANNEL 2000 . ■ , , . ^ 1 

& the Public Library of Columbus and Franklin County 
The Free Library of Philadelphia 

The Regional Energy /Environment Center, Denver i'ubiic 
.'Library. < 

* NON-LIBRARY NETWORKS 

/ 

Better Business Bureau of Western Massacftusetts 
Consumer Education Resource Network (CERN) 
Massachusetts Executive Office of Consumer Affairs 
Middlesex County Extension Service 
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'chapter 4 

t 

COMPARATIVE FINDINGS FROM THE NINE NETWORKS SELECTED 



The purpose of this chapter is to compare findings among the 
nine networks interviewed and to identify criteria of effective- 
ness necessary for refining a model. The points of similarity, 
however, may be of valu^ to library networks wanting to expand 
theiiT role as providers of consximer information. Although an 
examination of nine case studies does not lend itself to 
statistical analysis, the investigators can note trends and 
reiterate the belief of survey respondents that more public 
libraries might be able to attack some of the problems relating 
to financial retrenchment that they are now facing, if they will 
initiate pro-ams such as those described in the previous 
chapter; these programs, however, may not require networking. 
For example, the Plainedge Public Library, which is a member of 
the Nassau Library S'ystem, is situated in a blue collar area^^^ 
similar to those , described in library literature as often 
unsupportive of library programs. Yet, through its programming, 
this public library has the support of its community and is 
meeting the informational and "survival" needs of community 
residents. The library alerts community residents about consumer 
information 'through its newsletter and has initiated an unemploy- 
ment service, in which a newsletter of job seekers is compiled 
and circulated to over 2,400 employers. 



Federal support provided the impetus by which the Denver 
Public Library, Project CHIN, the Nassau^^ Library System, the 
- Philadelphia Free Library, and CERN initiated special programming 
relating to consumer services. The Massachusetts Executive 
Office of Consumer Affairs as well as the Middlesex County 
Extension Service received government funding. Only CHANNEL 2000 
and the Better Business Bureau did not receive similar funding; 
however, the Bureau could draw upon the national association and 
contributions* from the business community. CHANNEL 2.000 operated 
by OCLC stands in sharp contrast. This experimental project was 
developed to test the technological feasibility, of developing a 
viewdata system for the delivery of information, much of wjiich 
would be characterized as consumer information. The project was 
mainly supported by OCLC, with approximately one-fifth of the 
$500,000 coming frpm*the Bank One of Columbus, Ohio. Bank One 
was- interested in demonstrating banking services in the home by 
using viewtex technology. 

Government seed money helped certain networks start their 
consumer services . The withdrawal of 'government monies has 
forced these networks to seek alternative funding. If such 
funding is not forthcoming, some consumer services might be 
forced out of existence, in spite of the fact that they are 
meeting information needs ^d have developed specific clientele. 
The Denver Public Library's Regional Energy/En\^ronment Center 
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Suh ocher information providers. . 

*e consumers services of the PhllaaelphU Free ^Ubr ry 
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GOALS AND OBJECTIVES • 

. - .--ircfntL^^^=rlor1H^;?o=e^ora^,3 

Che provision or consuinei. 



objectives. (1) The formulation of these goals and objectives, 
however, might have resulted from a desire to seek Federal 
funding. With the- withdrawal of outside funding, the precise 
goals might then become clouded. Still, staff members had 
identified the directions that they wanted to pursue. 

Table 4.1 summarizes the ex^^ent to which network goals have 
been articulated to its members as well as the intended target 
audience. The figure reflects some variation. The Free Library 
of Philadelphia, for example, is dealing with libraries within 
the system, while CERN, on the other hand, operates on the 
national level and aims at seven broad target groups. 

As- one would expect, there is substantial variation among 
the target groups as to their awareness of the network and its 
goals. Further, when a network orovides either direct or in- 
.direct services to end users, these users maybe unaware that network 
resources had been used. They may also be more aware of some 
services, primarily those dealing with information dissemination. 
Awareness, therefore, must take into account the visibility of 
the service and the receptivity of user groups to avail 
themselves of the services offered. The Regional 

Energy/Environment Center, for example, finds that government 
officials are aware of its services, but are often unwilling to 
make referrals. Staff members from the Middlesex County 
Extension Service noted that the achievement of specific goals 
might depend on availability of adequate staff and financial 
support. Further, they questioned how much can be accomplished, 
when they must compete with other information providers, . ones 
offering at times. more specialized services. As one staff member 
questioned, "are* we trying to accomplish too much?" It might 
also be noted that ra^ponses to questions about goals and 
objectives were based more on personal opinion rather than on 
evaluation. 



Staff ^members interviewed were all enthusiastic about their 
.network, its gbals and program?. They believed that their 
network was innovative and a leader in the field. With the 
present budgetary situation, they were searching for alternative 
sources of funding. The Regional Energy /Environment Center and 
Project CHIN, for example, were turning. toward the private sector 
for support. The Denver Public Library is considering the 
establishment of a fee based information service aimed at 
businesses and organizations. 

Staff members view themselves as dedicated and as 
activists, servinjr under administrators - who have been 
supportive to diffetent degrees. Table 4,2 shows the. activities 
which the staffs believe are essential to their' operation. Two 



Specific goals and objectives are described, in the 
individual network Interview reports in Pjart II. 



ACTIVITIES 
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Table 4.1. Articulation & Effectiveness of Network Goals* 



Network 



Members of 
network aware 
of goals 



Extent to which Goals provide, a 
end users of workable framework 



networ were 
aware of goals 



for daily opera- 
tion of network 



Network deve- 
loped plans to 
meet goal© 



CommunitV Health lafdrma- 
tion Network (CHIN) 

- Watertiown Free Public 

Library 

The Free Library of 
Philadelphia 

,< 

The Nassau Library System 

OCLC/CHANNEL 2000 

- The Public Library of 

Columbus & Frankli^i 
County (PLCFC) 

The Regional Energy/Envi- 
ronment Center, Denver 
Public Library 



.4 
1 

3 
4 
1 



2 
1 

2 
3 
1 



1 
1 



2 
1 



to 



Better Business Bureau of 
Western Massachusetts 

Consumer Education Resource 
Network (CERN) 

Massachusetts Executive 

Office of Consumer Affairs 

Middlesex County Extension 
Service 



3 
5 
1 
3 



2 

2 

. 2 
3 



2 
1 
2 
3 
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*This table summarizes the responses of those intexrviewed to questions ^rom 
view Guide concerning network goals. They were responding to a five--polnt scale i 
as the most important and "5" as the least important. 
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Table 4.2. The Importance of Various Activities to Specif ic^fletworks* 



Inforiation 

Network Naae .» Acquisition 6 

Organization 


Infori 
Oissei 


lation Inforiation 
lination Referral 


Oocuaent 
Delivery 


Inforiation 
Interpreta- 
tion S Adice 


; 

Consiiaer 

Education 


Advocacy 
• 


« 

lobbying 


Pr'oblea- 

Solving 


Cotfiunity Heulth Inforiation Network 


1. 








2 


* 

4 


2 


1 


; 2 


3 


(CHIN) 






















- ttatertown 'Free Public Library 


1 
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4 


3 


5 ' , 


3 


5 


The Free Library of Philadelphia 


1 
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1 
1 


D 


1 

X 






< 


fhe Nassau Library Syste« 


1 
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1 
1 


1 
X 


X 


'i 




1 


OCLC/CHANNEL 2000 ' * ' 


1 








1 


1 
X 


1 
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5 


1 


- The PubRc Library of Coluibus 






















' e Franklin County (PLCFC) 


1 








1 




3 
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4 


5 
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The Regional Energy/Environient 
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Center, Denver^ Publ ic Library 


1 








2 


5 


3 - 


5 


1 


2 


- State Energy Extension Service 


4 ^ 








1 


1 


2 


5 


4 


1. 


Better Business Bureau of Western 














2 






1 


Massachusetts 






















Consuaer Education Resource Network 
(CERN) 


1 








1 


4 ^ 


2 


5 

• 


5 


5 


Massachusetts Executive Office of 


1 








1 


. 5 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Consumer Affairs 






















Middlesex County Extension Service 


1 








1 


1 • 


1 


5 


2 


1 


"Survey respohdent^ were asked 


to rate each activities on a 


f^ve-point scale, 


uith "1" as the lost . important one 


, and "5" 


as 



tha least iiportant. 
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xfietworks view lobbying as a major activity. Lobbying can call 
attention to the financial plight faced by librarljes while at the 
same- tim^ demonstrating that they deserve" greater financial 
support. After all, it is reasoned that libraries Provide 
information and services which should be. regarded 
essential to the survival and devel'opment of a community. 

Other networks did not--v-iew lobbying as" s\jch ail important 
consideration. They questioned whether , lobbying was a legitimate 
Activity when it was ciireoted toward .projects which were 
"dependent upon Federal funding. Seeing a potentiU conflict of • 
interest, they preferred to demonstrate the value- of^ their 
services through other means. Lobbying, as was noted, can. be 
interpreted in different ways. To some people, the word has a 
negative connotation. In the case ot the State government 
officials interviewed, they preferred to see their actions in 
^terms of fostering the public good and* of directly • making 
impact on the legal rights of consumers. / , 

Networks sucih^s the Massachusetts Executive Office of 
Consumer Affairs khd the Better Businfess Bureau of Western 
Massachusetts • provide services not offered by %he other networks 
examined. They may serve as mediators and encourage aiabitrat.ion. 
In the case of the Executive Office, it can prepare legislation 
and bring to bear the powers ^^f State government. It can also 
provide referral to regulatory agencies and the office of the 
State attorney general. The Middlesex CQxmty . Extension Service 
•provides personalized, individualized serviVe. Budget limita- 
tions restrict the ability of staff membei's to > visit farms, 
observe problems, and make recommendations. For the type . o£ 
services provided, travel is an essential component. Without it, 
the target audience may become less dependent on the_ services and 
search out an alternative provider. 

« 

In the case of five networks (CfeRN, . the F:^ee Library of 
Philadelphia, the Massachusetts Office of , Consumer Affairs, the 
Middlesex County Extension Service, 'and the Regional Energy /Envi- 
ronment Center of the Denver Public Library), there are numerous 
staffing changes. The networks are attempting to maintain 
essential services with personnel changes and, in some cdses, the 
shifting of staff. Staff reductions, however, are affecting 
morale \and the ability of networks to achieve stated goals and 
objectives in the short term. If the necessary funds are 
attracted, changes can be attempted and service priorities 
reestablished. Perhaps, the Free Library of Philadelphia 
represents the only exception. Any additional funding would be 
used to maintain existing services and to expand hours of; 
servi<:es. 4 . . * . 

USER GROUPS 

The networks had identified -their target audiences- and have 
developed services to meet' the' information needs of these grou^ps. 
Yet users may be frequently unaware that they are consulting a 
network. ; Most often,., they consult a single library or agency 
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without realazing that^ this information provider can supplenient 
its resources by consulting a network or networks. The referral 

.process may*"*even be equated with consulting the personnel of 
anothejf information provider but not the formal resources of that 
prpvider; in other words , the emphasis is' on interpersonal 
communication and. nat on ptinted resburces. CompMcating matters 
iri the. fact that some' networks ^exist solely or largely to serve 
librari^es ..(e»g., 'the Philadelphia Free* Library or the ^il^ssau 

. Libraty SystemJ and that consumers may have little bv no •.'contact 
with the network. In other cases (e.g. , the Regional Energy/ 
Environment Center of the Denver Public' Library),, the network 
deals directly with consumers. CERN, however, accepts requests 
from 'consumer educators but npt consumers themselves. Such 
individuals might, be referred to their local Jiublic libraryi In 
the .case of the Watertown Public Library (Project CHIN) and the 
Nassau Library System,' - the staff worke'd closely with th^ 
community and o'ther infbrmatidn providers. Librarians frequently 
served^^on loca,l committees, identified information needs that the 
library wpuld me^t, and encouraged community residents to asso- 
ciate the library, with theiV needs. • Developing similar working 
reldCion^fiips is essential as public libraries expand" their 
services vahd become an integral part of the community. ^However, 
the - dialogue may nc^^ f dcus on the network;- instea.d, it, might 
•focus an a ^patticula^r. member Library. 

D^FItllTION OF CONSIUMER ^INFORMATION 



)N^OF CONSl 
)ter 1, 



As nbted' in Chapter 1, ^he literature- defines consfumer 
it^formation In various ways; so too did the networks interviewed. 
The ae£initions 'reflect the'>.missipn of the. network and its target 
audiences. 'The Na*ssau Library System and the Free Libra"ry of. 
Philadelphia, for example, e<^uate consumer information with 
comfnunitj^ service programs, iwhi^e CER^{ regards it as -c<^nsumer 
education-;.-- '^educ^tioa, about What the marketplace is, how to 
function - in'r-it, 'and how 'to arffect change in the J marketplace. 
CHIN views consumer information tn a specialized context;; it 
become^ -the provision of health arid- disease Information"^. The 
variety of definitions in' use complicates comparative analyses^. 
Nonetheless, it illiistrates that cpnsumer information- can t^e; 
viewed within a a4ne^|I ,or ,more ^specialized cgintext. ' - 



The differences i-n. definff ion should be taken into account 
when trying tp'oWiermin^ ttjie pumber/6f networks 'engaged ^in the 
provision* of. consumer information. The ^various definitions 
should also. 6e talcen into consideraSiafv when developing suitable 
^evaltiaation* criteria. Attempts -to examine and compare various 
aspects of the topic% of consumer^ information will have * tp, 
categorize and; compare the various dfefinitions . 

* ' ' . : - ' ' ' . 

* ^ • ^ ' AVAILABLE. RESOURCES' ^ ' .i^' . 



1 . »Cn * 

The . networks q'ng^ge in reference services that iral^uiup rhot^ 
than actes^ to pripte^ sources..", • .Thgy may develop resourqjl files 
and contacts with ot^tier information providers,' be they interper- 
spnal, mass medi^,' pr Institutio^nal . In the case of • the Better 
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iBdsiness -Bureau of Western MassachuseCCs, iC can tap corranunity 
resources and the Council. The -Massachusetts Executive Office of 
Consumer Affairs has developed a working relationship with the 
mass media, consumers, and various organizations and groups. 

'Even though networks such as the CERN' and* .the Micldlesex 
County E:itension Service have printed sources available, they 
encourage interpersonal communication. They realize that pepple 
prefer the interaction and petsonalized" service. If, was ques- 
tioned whether networks which are mor^ formal and less , personal 
may be less effective in dealing wiph' the public. When it comes 
to information sources themselves (see Table A.3),che accuracy and 
understandabJ^lity of the answer, as well as the up-to-dateness of 
the information, are all important. The amount of time it took 
is less important, if it is viewed in terms of the time i.t Cook 
network staff to find the information. However, if viewed in the 
* context of the time it took consumers Co get the right answer) 
then time becomes much more important. Cost in terms of monej^ is 
important when it is the consumer's money that is considered^ It 
is less important when one considers the network 'li money. The 
^networks themselves have to be careful about, their expenditures. 
As is evident, the five qriteria can be viewed from different 
vanpage points . ' * * . . 

For CHANNEL • 2000, a t^chi'^ological project," Che most 
Important factor, was the "reliability of the sys'tem," followed by 
the "ease o£ use of the system. "^All five of»the factors probed 
in the Figure were considered to be^ of equal importance, but they 
ranked behind the other two. 



' The Energy Extension Service maintains a contract with the 
Regional Energy/Environment Center in order to reduce th^ bulk of 
information received and examined; minimize the duplicated, 
• trivial, and superseded, information that is received; have access 
to current and accurate\nformation; receive information <^ fully 
annotate^ as to contents^ value and audience; and disseminate 
information to field offices JLn a timely manner. The success of 
this fcontract sugges-ts a service that libraries can perform 
•long as the necessary funds are available. - 

Access > £0 a WATS or FTS line enhances reference service and 
the' ability '<:lf network staff to engage in .referral. Withdrawal of 
such a service vi 11 have an -impact on the network and staff membej-s ' 
perceived ability to. meet the Information needs of their cli,eh- 
• tele." Undoubtedly consumers representing th'eir. own petsdhal 
interests, rather, than thos'e of the. groups for which they work 
(e.g.,. government agencies, business, or organizations), ^re more 
likely to avail themselves of toll-free telephone numbers 'and to 
- prefer, that network staff make Long distance .telephone calls on 
their behalf. Another ddVa.ntage of consumer serviclss provided by 
CERN", the Middlesex County Extension Service, etc. is that the 
' r ' • ' services, are normaUy free. ^atpeptions to this would be the 
. charge, for online searching .knd soil tests. CERN staff » ^Iso 

i^erify the accuracy and up-to-dateness of information before they 
, ' . dls'tribiitfe it. VThis -ensures that Che Infprmation received '•by 
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• Table 4.3. TJxe Importance of the Five Factors to Individual Networks* 



Up-to-dattnt»s Accuracy Undtrstandabi- Tht Tiit Cost in 
of "Infonation of AnsMtr lity of Ansutr It Took Monty 



toBriunity health Inforia^ion Network 
VCHIN)' \ • ■'\ 

^ Wattrtown Frtt Putrlic Library 

The*Frtt LibrarV of Philadelphia 

The Nassau Library Systei 

OClC/CHANNtt 2000 

- The-Public Lljbrary of Coluibus 

C Franklin County (PLCFC) 

The Regional Energy/rnvironient 
Center, Denver Public, Library 

- State Energy Extension Service 



2 
2 

1 

1 

■3 
,1 



1 
1 



1 
2 

1 

1. 

3 

l' 



1 
2 



5 
4 



5 
5 

1 

X 

3 

X 



5 
5 



Better Business Bureau of Mestern 
Massachusetts 

■ ^ 

Consumer Education Resource Network 

. (CERN) 

'Massachtisetts Exltcutivt Office'^or 
Cohsuier Affairs • ^ ^ ■ ^ 

Mi^ldleseiC County Extens|o(t' Service ■ 



I ■ 



1 



I 

•i 



I 
1 



0 

5 



2 
5 

I 
5 



.^^Those surveyed were asked to rank thif factors accori^g 
their perceived iipor.tance on a .five-point scale, with "W* as 
nost iaportant one and "5" as the reaife important. " , 



'to 
the 




consumer 'educators is Che latest and most appropriated 

The networks outside the- library field may have a distinct 
advantage ovrt: libraries. They can .devote themselves full-time 
to * the provision of consumer^ services and^ to learning where to 
gain information. As .one sta5f member from CERN. noted, "a life-, 
time can be spent in leamiftg where to go- ^or information.'/ 
Libraries, on the other hand, regard consumer services as just 
one area of their responsibility. In some cases, it may even be 
a secondary responsibility. It is evident that public libraries 
must decide the importance of consumer . services to. their mission, 
goals and objectives. If they cannot play as , large a role as 
they might like, they need to identif-y other pertinent informa- 
tion 'providers and develop'a cooperative • relations^hip. This 
stu4y has found' that other providers are willing to cooperate 5 
but that the 'first contact- may have to -come . r roin libraries. ^ 
Other providers \may hot have thought of libraries as having a* 

fotential role or as interested in cooperating. Further,, both 
ibrary' and _ other networks may have misperceptions about the 
other — misperceptions that should be identified and addressed. 



. , , PUBLICITY 

The consumer programs are highly visible and are subject to' 
some Creative publicity. . For example, 'staff from the N,assau 
Libarty System ^ placed posters oa the local railroad. The- 
Regiona'l. Energy/ Environment Center, CERN; a?^ well' as other 
networks, studied,, had' initiated newsletter^, which were, 
circulated 'to^ clientele and advertised their services^ CERN had 
.also placed acArertisements in national magazines. 

* • . ' *^ " , ^ 

The individual repoifts of library and^ non-library networks 
Csee F,art II of this Report) reflect the fact that a variety- of 
pfublicity efforts have. been undertaken. Some of the more effec- * 
tive' efforts; however, include the' initiation of newsletters, 
brochure? and flyers,^ coverage in local newspapers, and word of 
-mouth. V- • ^ ' * ' ' 

5fetworks ^uch as CERIJ have identified target audiences an,d * 
developed^ what its .^taff ^Considers to ^be, ef f eccive and efficient 
marketing strategies ^ to ^ meet thfe needs of these target groups, 
Qbvi6*usly " libraries and ,J.ii>rary networks, should' not attempt; 
to i^eet all information needs but should decide .on which 
ones to focus. ' They should also develop staff expertise ^ in 
^referral and specialized services as well as ascertain jthe 
sp^rvice potential ^of non - library networks. Non-library 
networks tnay have staff members with edticational - back- 
rounds ^ich supplement ' that of libraty and , infj^rma^tion. 
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science. It might* be noted that , non-library networks, in 
contrast to some library networks, explain the background and 
expertise • of staff members to users so that coramunitv residents 
realize that they are receiving "professional" assistance, 



; USER SATISFACTION 

Not all of the • networks have developed 
for determining user satisfaction. If tney 
been as. part 5f a goyerifynent contract, or in 
2000 an experimental project. Some of the 
networks used include' t-he following: 




:hods preciseJLy 
hid, it might have 
/he case of CHANNEL 
jthdds as that .the 



Identifying the number . of Jeople attending 
particular program or requesti^Jg ^ service 
Monitoring the number of repeat- users 
Seeing that member libraries or agencies want to^ 
continue the service ir" 

Seeing that the number of reference questions 
received has * increased over time 

Monitoring the number of referrals to the ' network 
and its service' programs 

Soliciting responses to a questionnaire, concerning 
the satisfaction of information needs 
Receiving unsolicited praise (telephone calls or 
' 1-etters of support) - - 

Preparing legislation Co meet the probl.ems identified 
^ fvom an analysis ^f questions received 

The" Better Business Bureau of Western Mas^s^chusetts , for 
example,^ sends /a follow-up questionnaire 'to xonstomers . in an 
.attempt to determine' ijc the complaint has been resolved and what 
was the. outcome. ^ Such a form might also identify the number of 
repeat users and attempt to determine the amount of money .thap 
the service sdved* the consumer. ^ Project CHIP is ah example. of a 
netwoork which, deals with both member libraries and ^ ^ users. 
Member libraries can see the impact of the^ network on their own 
collection development and upon -the ability of staff members' to 
^handle ,medjLcal reliated questions. The public might be unaware 
that ^they are dealing w4.th a network. However, they can tell 
that' their informa*tion needs have been met, and library - staff can 
recognize the benefit pf ijptworking. 

The County Extension Service, offices within State govern- 
ment, and* local Better Business Bureaus have a fol^mal network 
•which they can tap if loca^l resources prove insufficient. In the 
process, they can move from the provision of information to the 
imediatioh of a complaint.^ Library networks cannot provide the 
same degr-ee of assistance. However, they can -engage in referral 
and ' build a cooperative r'elationship with other information pro- 
viders. ,In this regard, readers m'ight^ want to 'review the indivi- 
dual network i?eports and the comments, made by network staff 
members who* during the course of the interview commented on t|;ie , 
fCiture role of/ libraries in Che provision of consumer inf ormatio'n. 
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Some of Che networks staff inCerviewed find ChaC Chey can no 
longer justify Cheir services, and very exlscence, by basing user ^ 
sa&isfacCion solely on leCCers of appreciation and informal daCa^ 
gathering sheets. Instead, they want to show the economic impact 
of their services. The Middlesex County Extension Service, for 
example, is in competition with- other county departments and 
agencies for funding. To become a more effective competitor, 
according to some of its staff, it might have to demonstrate the 
savings in dollars of having county residents avail themselves of 
services provided. As one staff member explained, "this is much 
better, and perhaps more effective, Chan simply reporting basic 
statistics reflecting how much ^ everybody likes us.** 

Finally^, even when some people go to a library or another 
institutional' provider , they want personal contact, rather than 
'referral to printed sources. Librarians can develop skills 
relating to interpersonal ccxmjnicaCLon aid. need to publiexze the 
"personal*' * nature of their service* Combining * this with 
accurate, understandable, and up-to-date information, libraries 
might expand .their -^role*as disseminators of information. At the 
same time, they can further develop their rieferral capability and 
^ build a cooperative relationship with other information 

providers. ^The purpose is to provide better service to existing 
user groups so that they become repeat users, while at the same, 
time reaching out to potential user groups. 

' ^ CONCLUSION • 

This chapter has provided a brief overview of the nine case 
studies, while Chapter 5 will examine the" case studies in 
relation to the assessment, model and the research questions 
* . - listed in Chapter 2, The individual reports (see Part II) show 
criteria essential for a library network to consider when 
developing consumer programs.- First, it must of fer ^a service 
that is needed, not filled , elsewhere , and recognized outiide the 
" library as important. The networ^k must be part of an active 
-institution, one willing ,to experiment and to recruit -high 
quality, innovatpive staff members,, who are committed to' servicing 
a variety of information needs. Some of these information needs 
might even be met by service .programs not commonly implemented by 
libraries (e.g., the unemployment services operated out of the 
* Plainedge Public Library, Nassau Library System). The -network 
might even attract government an_d non-government funds and 
" fulfill contract'ed services* such" as the one the Regional 
Energy/Environment Center performs for State government. 

Once the program has proved successful, every attempt should 
Be made to institutionalize it and not to regard it as a luxury to 
be implemented only during times of prosperity. Such programs, as 
• well, must have the suppoift of the library administration and ' 
^boards of trustees^ ^Staff members must be, aware of politidal-^ 
. \ 'consequences and b"e ^ble to demonstrate the value of th^ programs 
to the. community . 

In addition to understanding the infdrmatiqn needs of the 
, comrftunity and tJeing able to implement ^new programs, the library 

network ' must '"reach out. to other institutional providers and 

• • - *• 
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deveTop a cooperative relationship. 

* 

TcUole 4.4 summarizes the views of those interviewed about the - 
role of libraries in the provision of consumer information 
services. With the exception of the Springfield-; Better Business 
Bureau, the most important functions of librari-es becomes the 
acquisition and organization of information, information 
dissemination, and information referral. ' Differenes of opinion 
eraeTg^d concerning the role of libraries ,in delivering needed 
documentation and in consumer education* Both of these were 
.rated as important functions but not as important as the ones 
already discussed. The Nassau Library System rated information 
interpretation/ advice , and problem-solving as important 
functions. Network staff , members attempt' to "help people^ 
negotiate the maze of red tape" and may interpret rules and 
regulations if other information providers refuse to do so and 
the user requires such assistance, ^dwever, "they do not 
advocate a person's cause." 

'Lobbying, which implies both a political activity and public 
representation, was viewed .a necessary activity if public libraries 
expect to receive extensive community and funding support. Since 
libraries are in competition with other inf ormation^providfers for 
available funds, they should "sell, themselves more 

effectively." In this' regard, they might well want to consider 
serving as lobbyists for users (advocacy) as well as lobbyists 
for the library ^nd its services. 

It is interesting to note from Table.;4.4 that only the Nassau 
Library System and CHANNEL 2000 rated information interpretation, 
and advice, and problem-solving as most important. The 
Springfield Better Business Bureau rated problem-solving as a 
most " important consideration but viewed information . 
interpretation and advice as less important. Apparently networks 
active in th6 provision of consumer information, both those of a 
library and non-library nature, do not view these two factors as 
necessary for the development of a successful library consumer 
information program; Instead, libraries should develop their 
capacity to engage in information acquisition and organization, 
information dissemination, and information referral. They mi^ht 
also provide consumer education and document delivery. 

Library networks must formulate a marketing plan to market 
the^ library and its programs as a product which has resources 
essential for the community in meeting i specific Information 
need^. These information needs might relate to the survival of 
the cdmmunity and th6 well-being of the residents. • ' 

Once the marketing p.lan has been implemented, Che network 
staff members are very conscious about the quality y of service 
provided and the image that they are portraying. ' They 'also 
act;ively and aggress4.ve^y publicize the s.ervice^ (e.g., through 
newsletters developed by the Nassau Library System and Regional 
Energy/Environment Center). The objective is to- meet sp^ecific 
Information needs, to encourage target audiences, 'to avail 
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of Various Activities for Libraries* 
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Information 
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CoMunity Health Inforaatlon Natwork 
(CHIN) 

- watertoun free Public Library 
Ihe Free Library of Philadelphia 
the Nassau Library Sys'tei 

OCLC/CHAMNCL 2000 

- Ihe Public Library of Coluibus 

C Franklin County (PLCFC) 

Ihe Regional' Energy/Environient , 
Center, Denver Public Library 

- State EfVergy Extension Service 
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Better. Business Bureau of Westarn 
Massachusetts 

Consumer Education Resource Network 
(CERN) 

Hassachusetts Ewcutive Office of 
Consumer Affairs 

Middlesex County Extension Service' 
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1 
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1 
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5 
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1 
5 



spondents were asked to rate each actlvitits on a flvt-polnt icalt, 



Ith "1" ai th« lost Important one, and "5" a« . 
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themselves of the service/iti the future, and to publicize the 
network service by. word-Vf -mouth. In this regard, CERN may be 
most effective. It prcJvides library-like services (e.g., the 
compilation of bibliographies and the maintenance of a human 
•resource file. Yet, members of its target audience may not think 
of libraries in the context of their information need). 

It is the researchers' belief that a most important finding 
of this study may. be that some library and non-library networks 
have been creative in their approaches to- meeting information 
needs. They have developed innovative programs such as career 
counseling and job centers, and effective means of publicity, 
including newsletters and the placement of articles in local 
newspapers. The accompanying interview reports provide more 
detailed information about the creative approaches adop^d. ^ 

Awareness of these approaches, as well as some of the 
service programs initiated, may be of assistance to^public 
libraries in dealing with some of the problems they corrently 
face. It may be that the success of networks such as Project^ 
CHIN, CERN, and the Regional Energy /Environment Center Irt 
offsetting the Loss of government support will have implications 
for other networks. They may show the path to other funding, 
especially if the Denver Public Library is able to establish a 
fee-based^ information' service supported by the private sector; 
see the Addendum to the report of this network in ?art It. 



CHAPTER 5 ' : 
ANALYSIS OF ASSESSMENT MODEL 

The orevious : chapter made general comparisons among the 
consiii^r ijnfonnation services provided by the nine networks* By 
examinihgy the research questions listed in Chapter 2, this 
chapter more sharply focuses on the assessment model arid criteria 
that potentially lead to the operation of successful consumer 
information servicefe\ 

Before diT^ssing the research questions, however, it might 
be beneficial to make several observatioi^S based uppn the on-site 
interviewing*. First, the consumer information services operate 
within a specialized Context* The networks must typically select 
specific areas in which to develop their services* They do not 
attempt to be "all things to all people;" instead, they select 
those areas in which they believe that they can be most effective 
given funding, staffing, etc* Second, depending upon the scope' 
and extent of the. services provided, consumer information 
services can be expensive to operate* They may require i^ederal 
funding or other outside support; such suppo^^t may be necessary 
for not only the initiation of the services-^ but also their 
continuing operation* Clearly, outside funding or "soft" money 
has played an important -role in the development of consumer 
infonnation services. One criterion for siiccess will relate to 
the degree to which networks can get their member libraries to 
absorb the cos^s of the services once the outside money has 
ceased* Both yProject CHIN and the Nassau Library System 'have. 

be^n successful in this regard*- Member libraries . realize^ 5^ 

- -- ,eH ' - 



value of the consumer information services currently offered, ^nd 
are willing to provide financial and staff support to the be§t of 
their ability* • /// 

Further research might profitably probe theVcosts ^(ssoqiateci 
with the operation of specific constamers. /^^services* 
Undoubtedly the Regional Energy /Environment CenterSdiftd CERN are^ 
more expensive to operate than are the consumer relied services' 
provided by the Nassau Library System and y CHIN* One 
criterion for judging the success of a consume;?^ related network 
may be related to the a'bilit^of the networks /to survive once the 
initial funding has ceasedv^ The viability of some networks mavg 
be evident from the' efforts to seek and find other sources of| 
funding* Apparently an overriding goal for, networks depend.ent 
solely upon the provision of specialized consumer information^ 
services (e*g*, theLJl^gional Energy /Environment ^jpnter and CERN) 
may become self-preservation. > 

Third, the value of consumer information Sjervices provided 
in a netwoprk context can be questioned* Obviously, many of the 
staff members interviewed believed Chat the services Were 
essential if public libraries are to meet basic information needs 
of their constituents* If the libraries do n<3t provide such 
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services, 'other institutional providers might. Yet,- Library 
acbiftistr^tioris may not view consumer services with the same 
"Apriority. It may be that some libraries can proVide consumer 
services without engaging ia -networking. When they do resort to 
networking, it cati be of varying degrees o^ sophistication, 
ranging from traditional interlibrary loan to the establislynent 
of referral centers and a Regional Energy/Environment ' Center. 
Perhaps many libraries believe that thev can meet most of their, 
"clients* . consumer information needs without resorting to formal 
networking involving thfe ^application of n€iw technology. 
InterestinglJ)^, most, of t^ networks studied did not make use of 
hew tech\nology to meet* con^impr information needs, except by-^ 
conducting bnline searches^ of ^ bibliographic databases; such 
service of ten involved user fees. 

^ .Consumer information needs must be placed in the context of 
library goals dnd objectives, and therefore compete with other ^ 
types of infoTTnation needs, some of which may be perceived as^ 
.more l,mportant. Consumer. information networks Clearly see . the 
need to link consumers to the appropriate infprmation\ providers 
and increase dialogue^* among information providers so that ,.the 
referral process can be improved. The process of linking could, 
be enhanced by new technology; however, tljose interviewed often 
viewed technology as theoretically beneficial. Practically, they 
questioned whether tl\e necessary funds were available and whether 
libraries would employ technology solely for meeting consumer 
information needs. .Instead, it was mo're likely that lijbraries 
would employ technology to meet a wide diversity of needs, 
including those pertaining to consumer information, 

^ Libraries are installing microcomputers for* public use, 
creating programming to cable televisiox}^ and storing documents on 
videodiscs. They are also serving s^s electronic, ihformation 
centers linking government agencies, colleges and universities, 
community* groups and citizens. I^n additl>on, libraries are 
beaming signals . to satellites and tracking down delinquertt 
borrowers with electronic vigilance. As consumiers be^in to 
develop . their own home information centers with cable ot 
computers, ^, they can .query libraries and obtain information on 
t>ieir television screens. i . ' ^ 

Some libraries are installing coin-op<»rated microcomputers 
whereby their users can select from among computer programs such 
as drawing up household budgets.' Other libraries may use cable 
channels to distribute community information and may have 
installed computer-assisted vocational ser\^ices, which describe 
the availability of jobs in the local area; \At the Pike's Peak 
Library* District, CcJi^orado Springs, for ^example, Q,omputer 
terminal's in branch libraries provide aCcess^ to community, 
information - course offerings of area colleges, consumer 
information, train schedules, day-care information, and 
inforitfatioh about local. car pools. Community residents' with 
their, own microcomjDuters can use public telephone lines to tap 
into CJie community information network, ^ Against this background, 
it migtit be suggested tha^t . . , 
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"information retrieval is expected to be the top home 
• arid business use. of teletext systems through the end of 
tjtie century, but that transaction services such as 
banking^'and ticketing will replace information^ retrieval 
as the most popular application for two-way videotext 
in the home by the year 2000. Information retrieval 
will remain the top videotext application for the 
bysiness community.** (1) ' 

, JiS this brief discussion has indicated, public librari'es are 
^beginnl^ng to use new technology to meet public service 
objectives. By so doing, they are addressing th^^' information 
needs of local residents. It njay be that many of these libraries 
need 'not engage in networking with other libraries. . However, 
they can develop their networking capability with other 
information providers and thereby be,tter serve community 
information needs. *The major' questions then become^ to what 
extent do libraries develop* their networking capabilities^ their 
ability to nfeet consumer information needs, and ttieir capability 
to apply new technology?- 

* ' * ' ^ 

This chapter will not fully address such issues. Instead,^ 
it focuses on the research questions identified in Chapter 2, 
while Chapter 6 offers" additional comments about the role of new 
technology in the provision* of. consumer information services. 

■ ' RESEARCH QUESTIONS . . ^ 

DEFINITION OF CONSUMER INFORMATION ' - . ■ 

Wil networks have articulated a clear definition? . ■ 



The networks liave determined which areas under the broad 
rubic of consumer information that they want to address. In the 
case of the Nassau Library System, the network staff in 
cpoperation with member libraries have articulated the areas that 
would receive priority attention. Member librariV^, such as the 
Plainedge Public. Liorary rtiight develop services which are, then 
marketed to the entire network. / » > 

Will the networks hold a. similar , definition of "consumer 
l^nTorma'ETon? , , , - 

. As has already ' been explained, the-^ answer is in the 
negative; widely divergent definitions were, encountered. Table 
5,1, which focuses on these. definitions, shows that some networks 
equate consumer information with. community services, While others 
adopt more restrictive definitions - health information, consumer 
.education, oiT consumer - rights* - The network situated -in the 
Denver f^ublic Library, for example, limits itself to energy/en- 
viroiunental" ijaformation* ^ 



^ "NSF Study: Videptext -may change yourylife," Library Dkily 
July 10, 1982. p. 11.- ^ '-^^ 



Table 5»1* Selected Definitions of Consumer Informatioji* 
From Some Networks Interviewed 



Network 



Definition 



^Better Business. ^ 
Bureau of Western 
Massachusett-s 



Consumer Education, 
Resource Network 
(CERN7 

Community Health • 
Ihformation Network 

.(CHIN) : 



Consumer^ information and education fo- 
cuses on'^truth in advertising, fJromo^ 
ting public confidence in business, 1 
and business self-regulation through 
voluntary cooperation/ It focuses on 
consumer complaints and* inquiries and. 
seeks to* protect the publiOLfrom fraudu- 
lent and deceptive trade practices. . . 

'Consumer education is "education about 
what t«i -marketplace is , how to function 
in i't, and how to affect change in it." 

Consumer information is d'efined in terms 
health information: "materials for both 
health care providers, and consumers,* in. 
print and other formats (audio tapes ^ 
videotapes, films, etc.), /.whith ^ee^l 
with maintenance, preservation, and re- 
stcSration of physi^dal, mental, or emo- 
tional well-being, including those items ^ 
dealing with personaC-l and public health, ' 
disease, medicine, therapeutics , surgery 
and .other branches of specialized medi- 
cine." ' V. 



Massachusetts Execu- 
.tive Office of 
> Consumer Affairs 

WiddlJesex County 
.Extetjsipn Service 



Na-ssau Library. .Systeiij 
& The Free Library of^ - 
Philadelphia ' • • 



Cons,umer information is defined In t^rms . 
of consumer rights, e.g., the handling 
of consumer complaints . ^ ^ 

People c^n Improve, their lives ^if infor- 
mation resulting firpm research^ Is , made 
available throtigh. publications, local ^ . 
ffiadi^,, workshops, programs, or indivi-. ^ 
dual consuitatiofts. . The focus is on 
consumer education.^ ^ 4^ 

.Consumer informaEion is equate<^^i.th 
community s'^rvices. ; ^ 
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TYPES OF CONSUMER INFORMATION THAT NETWORKS ARE PROVIDING 

* 

Will tHe networks have articulated clearly defined goals and 
objectives acceptable to all memper . institutions? 

The research question 'was -discussed in Chapter, h, under the' 
section "Goals and Objectives." The formulation of goals and ^ 
objectives, as was noted. there , may have resulted from a desire to 
seek Federal funding. With the withdrawal of outside funding, 
the precise goals might tiave become clouded. Still,, staff 
members had identified the directions that they wanted to pursue. 

There are substatltial variations among target audiences ancl^^- 
their geog?aphical^ases - local, regional, and, national . The 
broader the geographical dispersion the more diffi^lt it becomes 
to work with the target audiences and to inform them fully of^^he 
extent and type of . network services. In the case of the Consumer 
Education Resource Network (CERN), the target audience is most 
likely aware of the network's dissemination of information rol^. 
Awareness of the full range of services provided var,ies 
substantially .among, the seven target* groups and whcither 'training 
programs have been developed far a particular target group. 

Member libraries may be more aware of the network than are 
the users. However, Chis should come as.no surprtise. Networks 
such "as the Free Library of Philadelphia and the IJpsau Lit)rary 
System are oriented toward serving the needs of memOer and branch 
libraries. Citizens deal with libraries rather th^n the* network 
per se. • . ■ ^ '* 1 ' 

Will the , networks ' have ^'institutionalized" ttfepLr * consumer 
inl:ormataon programs? ' - , ' |~ 

The answer to this question would be "to varj^ii^g degree of 
success." Given the present funding situation, they may be 
Consolidating' programs and gaining acceptance from member 
libraries that have experimental programs. Those programs which 
could be regarded as successful shoiit3""B^\ on-going and not 
depencieht up "soft" money. In the qase of the- Regional Energy/. 
Evironment Center and CERN, the/netwprks are/fightirtg for their 
vei-y survival. This illustrates^^at every those linformation 
-consumer networks that are "successful" (v^etl publicized anc} meet 
nuingrous information requests) are not well institutionalized^. 
Support ^ov^ their< continued survival is not automatic ; consumer/ 
information services may not be viewed by library administrations 
and funding source^ as having as high a priority as* some other 
, service areas. The Project CHIN is. perhaps the major exception 
to th'ls generalization. Member libraries view their commitment 
to CHIN as solid; in spite of financiat retrenchment,^ these 
librarf^s are attempting to maintain support for the network to 
the best of' their ability. Nonetheless-, even thi^ network must 
depend, to a certain degree, upon outside funding; in this case, 
the funding is| currently coming* from the private sector. 

, . ( ' • ■ ■ ' . ' • • 
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Will the ngt works have implemenbed consumer infonnation services 
on a selective basisT * .v, . . ^ ^. 

As already indicated with the research questions relating to 
th$ definition of consumer information, the networks concern 
themselves with aspects of consumer information' and not" the full 
dimensions of this .subject . gven the n&tworks defining consumer" 
fnformation in' ' terms of community service h^ve initialed those 
programs with which they believe they can be- most effective given 
their" present staffi, funding, and resource allocations. For* 
example, the Community, Services Department of the Free Library of 
Philadelphia has responsibilities beyond ^ those consumer 
information services which it provides. The dejsartment ,is^ 
engaged in a variety of activities, including a .film" and speaking 
program. There are no plans to expand the consumer information 
servrices beyond the present levelf. The' library must l©ok at ifts • 
commitment to these _ services 'in relationship 'to the present , 
number of staff and the amount of the budget available. Still, 
it does not wapt to terminate the present- servi-ces, but to meet 
the' needs of the community and the library system the best it 
can. ^ \ 

Will the networks have developed services of great ' demand, which , " 
appeal to a lA-oad "audience? . ' . ' 

As shown in T^ble 5.2, each network has identified the target 
audiences to which it wants to appeal and is working within 
|stated goals and objectives. ' it should be emphasized, howev?!, 
^hat attempts " to appeal to a broad audience are conditioned ' by 
factors relating to the extent of Ivallable funding and staffing. 
The Massachusetts Executive Office o'f Consumer Affairs, for 
example, has ,a small « budget and a small nximber of staff. 
Nonetheless, 'the staff ' tries to work with agencies, and 
organization -that can widely disseminate information about 
consumer rights. With staff cuts and the present budgetary ' 
situation^ this Office may. not be able to maintain its present 
level of services'. It may have to start charging for services 
previously " provided free 'and to concentrate on the -most 
financially viable progi-ams. 

' Will the networks have determined target populations and actively 
work with themV • . . -' > 

The previous research questions, as- well as fable 5.2, show 
that the networks have determined target audiences and do work 
wltri them to the extent' that both staffing and financial 
resources permit. 

AVAILABILITY OF INFORMATION SERVICES TO CONSUMERS" , ' 

Will the" networks limit their services only to libraries?. 

Will tHe networks' services > avail able directly to users as well ?, 



The -answers to these questions vary greatly. . For exampre, 
the ■ N/kSsau^brary System-and the Free Library of Philadelphia. 

^ ^ 38 ' 



lahle Netwoirks* Target Groups' 



_ ' 'Network 



Target Groups 



LiBRARY NETWORKS 

Conanuni ty Heal Ch 
JhformaCipn Network 



v^he iFree Library 
' of Philadelphia 

The Nassau Library 
Sysirem ^ 

. OtLC/CHANNEL 2000^ 

Regiotjal Energy/ 
Environment Informa-. 
tion Center,' Denver 
Public Library 

NON-LIBRARY NETWORKS 

B^ter Business 
Bureau of Western 
.Massachusetts 

Consumer Education 
Resource Network 



Massachusetts Exe- 
cutive Office of 
Consumer Affairs 



Middlesex Couni^y 
Extension Service 

\ 



The public librariel and residerlts of six 
towns in Majssachusetts needing health re- 
lated information 



Branch public libraries 



Member public libraries and residents 'in 
the communities 

200 test households in Columbus, OH 

: 

Residents of the ten-state^ Rocky^ Mountain 
region ^ 



Consumer education and right-s - pjroQect 
business gnd; consumers from unethical^ 
business practices 

Consumer educator?,; a listing of^ 
' the specific seven target groups 
'^given in the report on the network in 

Part II * . ' 

Consumers^ within the state -/t/fie agency 
promotes consumer education and informs 
businesses of - tbe^r responsibilities 
to consumers) 

Residents of the county/state. Each of 
the. . major programs targets different 
audiences. ' • 

1 - : 



as vi'ew^d in the context of this report, deal exclusively - with 
member, libraries in the system, "JJw^e member libraries, in., 
turn, dBal with the users directly. Consequently, end users may 
be not aware that their informatipA needs have been addressed 
through networking, ' CHANNEL 2000. involved an experimental 
project 'in which selected houseKolds had access to information; it 
ddfes represent a direct.interaction between uSers and a public library. 
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Project CHIN is a cooperajtive effort between a community hospital 
and six rie^rby public libraries. Users, however, Inay come Into 
direct contact with the network (but may be unaware that network- 
•ing is^ involved) when a public library must refer to the 
collections of another member library or the hospital. The staff 
'from one of the public libraries might refer users to the 
hospital for s-ervices, such* as online searching of the MEDLINE 
database. jThe Regional Energy/Environment Center, links inforra- 
tion provid!ers but users do have direct access to networking 
capabilitiejp through the staff o£ the Center. 

SOURCES AND LEVELS OF FUNDING ' ^ .. . 



Will the networks be dependent on funding, in particular 
t rom tEe Federal Government, tor tne initiation and continuation 
f ' consumer mrormatiorf services?^ 



Federal funding has played a critical role in the provision 
of consumer information services by the following five .networks 
interviewed : * v ' ' • 

• Community Health Information .Network 

• Consumer Education Resource Network ' 

• The Fr^e Library of Philadelphia 

^# The Nassau Library System ' ^ ^ 

• Regional Energy/Envifonmenfc Center * ^— ^' 

Federal' funding was necessary either to start the network or to 
establish certain services. The withdrawal of Federal funding 
has' imposed a great hardship, one from which .some of thenetworks 
may not be 'able to recover. ' At any rate, all networks have 
attempted to explore alternative sbutces of funding. 

^ The CHANNEL 2000 was mainly ' supportejd by OCLC, with^ 
approximately ^one-fifth of its $^00,000 f unded ,by the BANK ONE* 
of Columbus, Ohio. Two. of the ^ther networks, the Massachusetts^ 
Executive Office of Consumer Affairs and.tihe' Middlesex 'County 
Extension Service^, are parts of State goveinemenC and therefore 
rely on governmental budgeting processes for theJLr .funding. 
Finally, the better Business Bureau is a private,- non-profit 
organization supported 'by private business^i- For example, . -the 
Better Business Bureau of Western Massachusetts -is financed by 
membership dues and subscriptions paid by businesses and 
professional firms* in the community. 

Will the networks be, dependent, on outside funding f gr their 
survival? • ; 

/At this time, only three of the networks depend largely upon, 
outside funding. Both the' Regional Energy/Environment Center and* 
Project CHIN are seeking support from the private sector. The 
Denver Public Library is, currently explor,ing the 'possibility of 
joining with the, private(^ sect^or in a. .jcfint venture to market the 
services of- the* Conservation Library ind to make- it self- 
supporting. The intention is to produce a fee-based information. 

\ r lOi) • " 



service operated out of a 'public library, with funding. from the 
private sector., mf 

Prefect CHIN receives support from member librariek^ in, the 
form of collection development arid assigning staff to , provide 
basic services,- as weJLl as from the hospital. The. salary of 
•the Dijrector af ^the-^" r^twork is paid by the- hospital ^ and an 
investment corporation. ^ 

- On the other hgnd, CERN iTs entirely depehdejit on Federal 
grants., The contract with the U.S. 'Office of Consumers' 
Education ends, in March 1983.. A t^ that time, outside support must 
be available or the jnetwork tferrninates-. CERN has developed J* a 
marketing- plan by. which it hopes to attract outside" funding. It 
wants to find a "safe house""in the Federal Government or, as an 
alternative, full 'support from a/ business, foundation, 
university, or educaticjhal association. Staff members at CERN 
have already opened discussions with these Various target groups 3 
in an effort ^to g'ain support and suggestions on- the most 
appropriate location for the network. ' .Since the interview, ^he. 
researchers havp, learned of the resignations of CERN's several key 
staffs This .can be' taken as a signal for CERN's inability to 
come up with viable financial alternatives at this difficult time. 

STAFFING ' ^ 

Will the success o,f the networks be linked to the number of staff 
employed? 0 ^ ^ 

Will the^staf f believe that they are performing a vital role^ 

^ On the basis of the on-site inteWiews, success canpot be 
equated tq^the number of staff memb^fs^mployed. In many cases, 
the number pf staff members in most^tlfthe netwoiics interviewed is 
exceedingly small. Nfhe Regional Energy/Environment Center^ fot 
example, is currently staffed by two full-time librarians and one 
part-time staff member. The staff firmly believe in the goals 
and objectives of tha network -and wiSh that other libraries would', 
become -.more actively involved with the provision of consumer 
information services. * J 

'The number of staff , combined ,vith available, funding, do 
have a signif^i^nt impact upon the, services thaf some the 
networks wbulq-^^ke to provide. One staff member from the 
Middlesex County Extension Service, for example, suggested that 
"there is no end of the services that I coul<5 think of, if there 
were only the money." He also noted that the office was facing 
the possibility of severe- istaff cuts,^ whicfcif^in turn ^as 
affecting the morale of the staff. 

Will the networks currently be expanding the' nuHfber of staff and 
services? ' . , ^ * , 

As this^ chapter, hasv already indicated, th'e\ networks 
geijerally are not ^expanding the number of s^aff and 
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services. If anything, they are consolidating positions^ and 
service programs. They are less willing to experiment wi'th new 
services and want to -^institutionalize**' consumer services so that 
member * -libraries will be less willing to terminate them. .They 
want the, consumer services to be regarded as ^ priority activity 
of the netwbrk and central to the goals and objectives of the 
organization. The first part of this chapter suggests that some 
of the networks ma^ not be totally succ^^ful in this regards 

Will the networks have no readily apparent problems * related to 
staff morale? 

In those case^ where there is uncertainly aljout 'the future, 
of the network or where the number of staff members* is being 
severely . cut , morale problems are presents The^ staff members 
interviewed, however, were found to be deeply committe^d to their 
work and their pliilosophy of service, and demonstrated a sincere 
excitment about their activities. They were tryirvg^ to .keep 
budgetary problems from affecting their relationship with users 
.of the network, and wanted to think that the difficulties would 
be resolved. 



DEGREE OF SUPPORT FROM MEMBER LIBRARIES AND ADMINISTRATIONS 

Will the networks, it) these timea> of financiajL retrenchment, have 
the fuTT Support TfTnanciai ana otHerTlirom members ilbraries'"aYid 
tEeir' administrators to^ continue their consumer information 
servicesT 

This chapter has shown that financi,al retrenchment has^ 
affected the number and type of services offered by many of the 
networks examined » The memt^er libraries may want.-to continue 
their support \but as in the^ case of Project CHIN, financial 
retrenchment may affect the ability of some of the m^iber 
libraries to participate; The interviewing, did not examineXthe 
consumer information services in relationship to .the full . rsKige 
of services and activities* provided by the library netwon^s. 
Consequently, th^ full impact St the support from the library 
administration cannot be. determined. For example, the Regional 
Energy/Environment Center is operated by the Conservation 
Library. The interviewing focused on tffe Center rather i^than on 
the Conservation Library and the Denver Public Library per se. 

; Some of thp networks are dependent upon outside funding and 
the library itself may be unwilling to absorb ^11 the costs or H$ 
may prefer to carry out the" consiomer information services, on a 
much smaller scale. Such examples question the extent to which 
some administrators want to ^support consi4mer ' information 
services • However, this point can-be overs tressed; afte? all, 
the interviews were typically not conducted with library 
administrators. Their viewpoints therefore were provided ^through 
the interview subjects* 
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SERVICES ^ . / ' ^ 

Will the networks '' have articujlated a philosot^hy^ "^^^ service? 

As the"'iriterview' reports' in Part II of this. Report indicate, 
the' networks have developed a philosophy of -service consistent 

- with their stated goals and objective's.. Some of the networks, 
however, provide more extensive service than others. , For 
e:Cample, they may be involved in the interpretation of^infbrma- 
^tidn and adyod^y,, or their network staff 'may be.ab;i,e to expand 

^"their commitment to r,eferral practices and to view referral as in 
integ'ral part of a phirlosophy of service by' having access to WATS 
line aiyd subsidized * long - distance telephone calls. 

. 'Perhaps, the philosophy of GERN is the most outstanding' one/ ' 
The staff members there identify relevant soyrce .materials and 
engage in referral practices; they also verify the accuracy and 
up-i*to-dateness of printed information before they disseminate it 
to their clientelrf^ • - ^ 

* ^ ' » 

It would seem that the number of staff ^d the budgeting 

situation impact uf^on the philosophy of service of a net-^ork. 

Some of the networks interviewed would like to provide even more 

services and to/more fully meed the information needs of their 

clientele, ij* sufficient .staff and funding resources were 

available. ^'JPost ^ revealing in this regard are the comments of 

those interviewed concerning the role of new technology and 

network plans ovfer the next several y^ars. Clearly 'some networks 

are consolidating consumer services, questioning th^ir ability to 

implement new" services, and attempting to encourage other 

information providers , to join with them so that consumers can 

make use o^ a greate^j^ range and depth of ^service^. These 

networks must be conscious of costs and the degree to which their 

-target audieti9es will pay for services. Presently, the Regional 

Energy/Envirot;njent Center is considering charging the private 

sector for some of the services performed* More networks may / 

feel compelled to' avail themselves of this alternative and to 

" change a fee to certain segments pf the- lipraty • s clientele for 

the use of some of their sejrvldes. ' Thef initiation of fee-based 

services would push md^re networks into the adoption of a more ^ ^ 

liberal philosophy of service. - the supplying of requested 

information in ""an easily digested and repackaged f orm , and the 

initiation <jf referral practices oh behalf of users. 'The purpose 

would 'be to assist clientele in gaining access to needed' informa- * 

tion regardless of whether that information was available within 

. or^outside the particular network. , " ' 

' # • »# 

Will n:he ^networks provide consumer informatj.on services - gratis? * 
= — z : . r ] "T"?: 

' 'In most case, the answers would be in the Affirmative. The i 
' major, exceptions^ would be for conducting; online ^searches of I 
bibliographic databases and for soil testiii^ conducted . by .the 
iWddlesex County Extension Service. *As was previously noted,' the 
Regional Energy /'Environment Center may 'gonsider the initiation of 

fee-basedjfeerviqe withst^prt feomt^ sector If the preserit 

ability or networks to provide cons\xmW--^nf ormation services ^ 
decreases, more consumers may have to pay for /Essential servides* 



There may be no altema^tive if the service is to remain;'" a fee 
assessment would . show how essential consumers view the 
information service, Siijce they, are witling to pay f qr such a 
service at this time of financial retretichnept ♦ ^' 

Will the networks^erc^ive the provision of referral services as 
an essentTal aspect o£ th"eir activities? ^ 

All of the ^ .networks, interviewed appear to> be actively 
engaged in^ referral practices* As already noted., ' the availabi- 
lity of subsidized telephone' lines encourages referral ♦ For 
example, CERN views referral as* the ability to obtain additional 
JLnfbrmation and to verify the accuracy and currentness of infor- 
mation available* in printed form, ' 

Will the networks be able to provide personal and aggressive 
reference services? • ^ . 

Networks such as the Regional Energy /Environment Center, used 
Federal funding to subsidize referral practices and the making of 
long distance telephone calls on behalf of its clientele. 
Fur.ther^ clientele^ outside the Denver County can call the Center 
on a toll-free Idne*. ^ However, staff budget. cuts, as- well as 
withdrawal of , the subsidized telephone lines, are making, an impact 
on the provision of peVsonal and aggressive refer^nc-e\ services • 
In the* case of th'e Middlesex County Extension Service, ^ the farm 
clientele, of the network are currefntly -turning to other 
information provi<iers since staff of the Middlesex County 
Extension Service cannot - regula^y visit their clientele, 
throughout the County and to provide diagnostic information^ to 
farmers from in-person visits.. 

RELATIONJSHIP TO OTHER NETWORKS • 

Will the networks have identified other networks providing 
consumer intormatTon services and attempted to wortc witH these 
other networks?. \ . \ 

To varying degrees, the networks have identified other 
networks^ providing consumer information services', and are 
attempting to work widfi them* As a generalization, non-libraiy 
qetworks are more eifcensivelylinvblved in the identification of 
other networks ♦ However, non-library networks are more likely to 
specialize in consumer information services • Further, library^ 
networks may believe that they can meet the information' 
requirements of their clientele without having to resott to 
working with a * variety of other networks* It should be 
emphasized, however, that staff from librarytf^networks may . work 
closely with community groups but not specifically with other 
formal networks on a regular basis ♦ . - 

< 

NETWORKS' PRIORITY ON CONSUMER INFORMATION SERVICES 

Will the networks focus largely or exclusively on consumer 
Information services? , ^ 
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2D00 • re^resenci an, experimenCal ^project iavorving new te.chnology 
and is therefore difficulc Co caCegorize/ The Better Business 
ISreau* of "eftern- Massachusetts", ,t:he Massachusetts Executive 
Office of Consumer Affairs, and the Middlesex County Extension 
Service have established programs, ones which take the various 
stiffs bey'Snd the ro^e. "of -infSrma-tion acquisition and dissemina- 
tion. * ■» ' ^ . ' - . 

• Reference viewed -in t;erms of an "active role" can relate to 
the tvt)e and extent of services offered. The reports for the 
iegionS toergy/ Environment Center, CERN, the 'Nassau Lxbrary 
Syf teS! aS Project CHIN have identified diverse and innovative 
services. ' These services reflect networks actively engaged - in 
meeting their .clients' information requirements on. a jegular 
basis'. There is a response to perceived needs and a realization 
that 'with planning .and regular consultation between network 
headquar-ters and members,, the members will continue to support 
various services. Jletwo.rks might even expand to serve new consti- 
tuents and develop service programs to meet specialized needs, 
lo? example, the Regional Energy? Environment Center" has developed 
a contrabtuil relationship to. supply a State age^^^V^^h, 
it cannot perform and which are not performed elsewhere. 
However, internal problems faced by the Center, as well as the 
Set \ci?ting environment d.n which ^government currently 
ooelates, will limit the abilifey of the Center to renegotiate a 



operates, 

similar contract in the future. , , ^ 



ACTIVITIES ENGAGED IN 

Will' the networks be actively engaged in information interpreta- 
tion and advice Y •c^" ■ ^ - 

Few \f the 'networks studied viewed information 
interp?etatibn and advice as part of their responsibxlxtxes ^(see 
Chdpter 4). This activity generally 'rated a four or five oft a 
five-Doint scale, where five was the lowest priority.' Both 
cSeL 2000 "and the .Nassau Library System identified this 
activity as high priority (rated "1") i however Che ^^^lic Ubrary 
of ColGmbus & Franklin Cbunty rated information ^^J^JPJf 
and advice as a four. Only two non-library networks, cne 
?S^ortdo Le?'gy Extension Service - (which has .^l^^f 
relationship-wiJh the Regional Energy/Environment- Center ) and the 
Middlesex County Extension Service, , rated this activity as an 
one This deSonstrafe's the sharp difference between l^ibrary and 
non-library networks. ^ 

Will the- networks be' in agre'e^ent concerning the activities' which 
TTBraries should "engaged iny ' 

All the networks agreed that libraries shpuld be eng^ed in 
infor^lation Sissemination and referral . ' With the exception o| 
the Better Business Bureau of Western Massachusetts, the networks 



aJso agreed thS info^atlon acquisition and organization wjre 
.?5^rtivities Next, but of less importanc?,_were doc^enr 
§ruJer? anS consU^;r education. The othe? act^.vities (inform^- 
Ubnlncerpretafion .and advice, advocacy,, lobbying, and problem- 




Library networks, as has .alreaciy been inctdcated, vi3w 
consumer information services as but one of ' their 

'resporfsibilities. It is not uncommon f9r these networks to 
define consumer information in terms of community services, *This 

. definition goes well ,be^ond the definition of consumer services 
to which many non-library networks adhere. Further, libraries 
may iSot always see the need tb develop or Join networks for the 
provision of consumer information. Community files and other 
service programs may fulfill their definition,, of consumer 
information services. , Perhaps 'networking for other areas is more 
cost/beneficial. ' ^ * 

Will the networks ftaye responded to perceived needs for consumer 
information services? / ' 

• The networks saw sL need fdr consumer information services 
and realized that oth|r networks were' not* effectively filling the 
void. " In the cas^ of" govemement supported networks,- there .is a 
perceived responsibility for protecting and educating consumers. 
Interestingly, networks may respond to perceived needs in various 
ways. For example, the Free Library of Philadelphia; which^ 
responds to th^ needs of branch libraries', produces bibliogra- 
phies and othe;?" aids that may be of value to branch libraries and 
their clientele. Project CHIN was created^ because' public 
Hbraries- wanted to improve their access to health information 
and becaus'e tile Mount Auburn Hospital wanted community residents 
to assopiate^ the hospital with ttieir health care. - CERN 
materialized because ' the Federal Government ,apd consumer 
educatfors^ saw a need for a Clearinghouse *of consumer resources. 
Appa^nt;.ly neither group perceived libraries as filling- the role; 
copfsumer ^educators,' it was believed, had important' information 
r^eds that went unmet. CERN has been^able to demonstrate, since 
Its initiation, its importance as an effactive and efficient infor- 
^ mation provider. However, ;Lt is worth notinja; th^t CERN refers 
clients to libraries but finds infrequent instances of referral 
from librarians to CERN- for its services. 

Will the networks plan to expand their consumer information 
services over the next several years? 

Without exception, the' answer^is in the negative.' They lack 
both* the htiman and financial . re5ources to eiifpand such ^services. 
Further, governmental funding agencies no longer view consumer 
inf ormati on with the "same priority that they did several years 
ago. Most of the networks may be fighting for their very 
survival and realize that this is not the time for an expansion 
of services. * " 

Will the- networks play ari active role in the provision of 
consumer^ intormation services? ' - ^ • 

There was substantial variation concerning .the type of role 
^hat the networks played. The Free Library of Philadelphia -^as * 
the most traditional among the nine interviewed, while CHANNEL 
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solving) reflected the most variation and demonstrated the 1 least 
*conserisus. See Chapter 4, Table 4^2. 

Will the networks vj.ew information interpretation/ advice and 
' problem-solving as crucial areas for libraries to develop their " 
consumer intormatTon , servic6s7 - ^ 

^ / As already n^ted, on the whole, ^ ioformation interpretation 
artd advice was ndt viewed as a high priority. . Tho^e interviewed^ 
also could not reaCh a consensus concerning the, importance" of 
problem-solving (see Chapter 4, Table 2). Obviously neither 
activity is uniformly, viewed as priority items in which li- 
braries should 'be engaged. - ' ' ' 

• RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF CRITERIA IN , PROVIDING INFORMATION 

Will the" networks be . In . agreement concerning the relative 
importance of the "Five crrteria? • I 

Table 4.3 of Chapter 4 depicts the response of each netwo*rk 
interviewed.. The network st^iff interviewed could not^all agree 
about .which of th^ five criteria^ (accuracy of tlie answer, 
understandibility of the answer', . up»-to-«dateness of the 
information, the time it tpok, and the cost in terms of money) 
'was the^ most important. Those interviewed f rom^ the non-library 
networks, however, agreed that accuracy of the answer was the 
most important. Except -for CERN^ the non-library networks also, 
agreed that up-to-dateness and understandability were important 
criteria. The staff interviewed disagreed concerning the 

^importance of the'cost in time and money.. The Better Business 
Bureau of ''Western M^as^a^chusetts ^and the' Massachusetts Executive 

f Oftice of Cbnsumer Affairs rated these two criteria much higher 
than did the Middlesex County Extension Service and CERN. 

As a generalization, staff members from the five library 
networks klso rated accuracy as the highest priority, followed by 
up-to-dateness of the information and understandibility of the 
answer. The Nassau Library System and the Free Library of 
Philadelphia rated both*^time and cost as high priorities, while 
the other librarians viewed these Criteria ^s less important. 

' PUBLICITY Alto MARKETING 

Will the networks exploit a variet^^ of > publicity techniques? ' 

The* coijsumer programs are highly visib/e and are subject to 
some creative methods of publicity. Chapter 4,^ as well as the 
• individtial reports contained in Part II, discuss the various 
methods. Publicity was frequently viewed the context .of 
marketing strategies aporopriate to the services provided. 
Networks such as CERN *aria the Regional Energy/Environment Center ' 
more or less^dhere to the basic steps of a marketing program 
outlined by ^Philip Kotler ^ in ^his Marketing for Nonprofit 
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Organization : (1) 




# conceptualizing the market * 

# analyzing ,the market ^ ^ J 
J • * determining the market prograins' . . . 

; , ' • -administering the marlfeting programs * ' * 

-information relevant to roarlicetin^ .can be gathered fror^ an analysis 
of Che infbnna,tion environment. Paraphrasing Kotler and various 
on-site .interview reports included in Part li:^ such a ;,review 
SAould address questions such as: / . 



Network Market 



- Who are the -network' s^ajor markets' and public? 
What are 'the ma jor mairket segments ' in.'each market? 

# Network Clientele ' . ' ' ^ ^ 

k ftow do the clientele feel about- the network? \ 
4 Wl^at are. the' Information seeking patterns of end users? 

What ar$ t^e present and potential JLnformation needs that 
the clientele believe that the network can satisfy? ^ 

Competition . , , • • . ^ , * . ' 



-I What are the other information providers institutipnai^and 

\ oth^r, that compete for the* network market? - 
-s Hqw successful 'are- these competitors in satisfying 
formation needs'^ of the present and potential network 
sers? \ ' 

roenvironment ~ ' ^ - . 

How have the network information services and programs ^ been 
influenced or affected by social, economic, technological j 
governmental, and cultural developments? ' 

After conceptualizing library markets, networks should 
analyze the market^ as CERN" Has -done, Such an analysis involves 
phe identification of network marRfeting problem? ,« as ^^^^ 
/as an analysis of the network structure and consumer • In all these 
/areas, it xan be helpful to conduct a needs assessment study. 




DETERMINATION 'OF USER SATISFACTION 

Will the networks have undertaken a needs assessment 
gathereH^data in us^r satisfaction? 



and -have 



ERIC 



Philip >Kotler,. Marketing for Nonprof it Organizations . 
Englewood Cliff, NJr": Prentice-Hall ,7T^75': Also the ll^ai edition. 



The networks have found generally' to have not undertSken 
needs assessment. However, if they have completed one, it wa^ 



us.ually^ as' a part ot Fede rai gprant TequiremenCs and ocGurred 
early ' in Che ' tiig^febry of the neCwotk. V TypdLcally, ^ .tijlfre were .no 
regular, on-goi:rig\ effprts to update Napd cojnpare 'st^y findings. 
The netWxyl^ inteWiewed, however,* often gather and analyze 
sta'tistics on users' of their services; 'copies of their data 
gathering . forrts are reprinted in severa]^^ on-site reports i.n Part 
II. For 'example; both CERN and^ the Better Business* Bureau of 
•Weste^z;n Massachusetts regularly survey 'users of .their 'services, 
.while *the R^ion^al Energy/Environnfent Center gathers' statistics 
oti t.heir users. ^ \ ^ 

Will ^ the netvtfrk^ b.e in agreement concerning the methods for 
detetynl-ning U3er satTsf action? I~ - 

. ^ t , . 

Chapter, 4 summarizes some of th^ methods used to dejf^rmine 
user satisfac;tion. Suffice to say, networks rely on both formal 
and informal methods. Formal meaihods focus, on a mail survey of 
client;ele once /a specific infopnation need hgid been resolved 
'(e\g.,the Better Business Bureau of Western Massachusetts 'and 
CERN) oV the. completion of a questionnaire given to clientele 
once they were ready to leave the network facilities (e.^., the. 
Regional Energy/Environment Center) • ^Informal methods ' incluae 
unsolicited ^*written letters o^* praise and oral expressions of 
appreciation. In the case of -the Massachusetts Executive Office 
of Consumer Affairs, ^ user satisfaction and the success of the 
^setvice are measured also by the -amount of money saved the user 
of the -service. ^ On the whole, the networks seemed to be in 
agreement that-^^n important method for determining user sktisfac- 
^ tion is to monitor the number of repeat usprs and ask first time 
users^ how. th^ became aware of the network and its consumer 
services. Such a [procedure 'enables network staff to gain an 
i.mpression pf how e'Sct^nsively the satisfiedl clientele, publicize 
network services by word-of-mouth. • \ < • 



* ' ■ • ^ . CONCLUSION 

Interview findings of the nine selected networks were 
compared in the previous chapter, and the detailed results of 
"each interview are inclndqed in Part II. Armed with these 
data^ the researchers have made a serious attempt, in ' this 
chapter, to address ail the research questions under the thirteen 
areas of considerations of the assessment model as presented in 
Chapter. 2., It has been, noted gaislier that this, project does not 
permit us • to jievelop ^ precise- statistical model to nleasure 
a9curately .the effectiveness or -library networks* capabilitity to, 
deliver consumer information. Jt is clear, * however, from our 
discussions in this V^^^P^^^ ^^.^^ have been able to identify 
th6 key components of an assessra'^ent model. These factors'*' should 
be^ .Jtaken into serious consideration when developing library 
networks' consumer information services. 

r 

*" " — » . * " 
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" CHAPTER 6 
• CONgLUSION 

♦ 

The p/evious chapter^ 'have, explained Che contracted .study, 
its purpose and the methpd by which the researchers carried it 
out.^ They conducted aM:omprehensive survey of the existing 
litreratofe related ' to networking for consumer . information 

•services and produced ^ bibliography of pertinent literature in 
Chapter. 1. Xfciey also aev^loped an assessment model by which the 

. basic factors comprising success o£ a consumer related 
information .network could be determined. Given 'th§ f act, ^ that 
previous research has not examined networking for Consumer 
information services and that the investigation was limited to 
nine networks, the researchers formulated research questions (see 
Chapter 2) and tested them through on-site interviewing ♦ The on- 
site interviewing was condy^ted at nine S9'lected networks, five 

/ from • the library field and four from non-library relatecl 
> areas. Prior to the selection of the ^fiine networks, it was 
necessary to identify the number of existing library' networks 
engaged in the provision df consumer information and to develop a 
typology ^ non-libraty networks. The nine networks selected for 
in-depth investigation could therefore^ be representative of 
network types and service programs (see Chapter 3). The 
individual reports of the nine networks are presented in Part II, 
while CHiapter 4 summarizes some of the major similarities ,and 
dissimilarities among the network^, studied. >Chapter 5 then 
reexamines the research questions in light bf the Interview 
Guide, .which was pretested on members of the Advisory Group^ and 
analyzes interviewing findings. 

The limitations to a study such as this one have been 
explained ip various chapters. Suffice it to say, the study did 
not permit strict statistical comparisons amobg the nine 
networfcs. The Interview Guide provided a general' outline for 
conducting the interviews; it should not be' regarded as a 
questionnaire in which every question was pertinent to a given 
situation. Nonetheless, extensive data were gathered; these data 
illustrate vai^ous definitions of consumer information services 
and "the ways that t)ine networks are attempting to provide such 
services. 

The interviews show that consumer information services 
developed at a time when botb such tjrpes of services were needed and 
sufficient funding was available to initiate programs . 
Currently, networks are, as a general ;rH)ile, not expanding such 
service programs; to the contrary, they are trying to preserve 
existing ones. Clearly innovation is tied to factors such as the 
availability of funding, sufficient numbers of spaff, adequate 
resources, and a perceived need for such programs. Funding is 
the underlying' factor; . once it diminishes, it impacts ,upon ^the 
other factors. 

All segments of society, including government agencies, 



ci'cle.s and mpwns, and hospitals maintain libraries. Publie 
libraries, ^>r example, comprise .service institutions and 
frequently Mve the ability to enhance local resources 'by 
engaging in fflj^tworking* By networking,' libraries can supplement 
their exislpng holdings (t^o , one library can hold all the 
-in5orraatio'a#^that its users might need), while linking to other 
libraries improving the cost/effectiveness of operations ^nd 

servicfeS tfc^feugh resource sharing. Consumer information services 
are 'new becor^^ more expensive to offer and thus librati^s may not 
play a ma ^ S role in providing community residents wfth such types 
of informa^tion • services. Furthermore, residents may not 
associate, libraries with many of their iaforraation needs. They 
might, regard libraries as second-class,*^ information providers, 
ones^ mosl^ly relevant to recreational needs (1). (^hanging this 
pattern will' be a difficult process* Nonetheless, the interview 
reports ci&ntained in Part II show- that the provision of consumer 
•i'nformalilljn service^- ipay comprise one means by which libraries 
can at;tack popular impressions and better serve a widfer variety 
of citizens * infotTnation needs.* " . * 



Networks can, but. need not, provide online computer access 
to information services (2). The case studies presented in this 
report ^Imphasize that online access typically focuses on* data 
ba.se . searching. Other applications specifically limited to 
consumer, information services are- few. However, as more 
librari^ automate their operations i consumer information 
servicef^vill be impacted. For example, the OCLC's CHANNEL ^2000 
and "Maggie's Place," operated by the* ' Pikes Peak District 
Librar}^^ Colorado Springs, Colorado, provide consumer information 
services as part^^of their frofal offerings, l^ndoubtedly with the 
further applications of new tbrehnolo^y and the -wider availability 
of home /computers, more libraries will be able to, develop similar 
servicje programs ^nd to -share their services with other 
communities and information providers. Systems are emerging that 
permfit home telephone and tei^visiori sets to act as, terminals for 
gaining access to library catalogs and other types of 
information. Libraries will be expanding their role in this 
regard and will cooperate with cablevision so that more 
^information can be accessed from the home. Libraries will be 
able to provide consumer infonnation services faster, easier, but 
cheaper with the help of new technologjr. * The question therefore^ 





' ^ Ching-chih Chert and Peter Hemon, Information Seekl^ng; 
Assessing & Anticipating User Needs . New York: ETial-Schuman 
Publishers,- 19dZ. • , 

^ For an overview .of networking, see Critical Issues ' in 

Cooperative Library Develljpment : Networks by Barbara E. Markuson 
5 Blanche. Wool Is, Indiana Department of Public Instruction, 
Division of Instructional Media. „ Prepared pursuant to Grant No. 
G007805130. from the Office of Libraries and Learning Resources, 
Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education an<^ 



Welfare.^ ^ 
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become^ what shape will consumer information service programs 
,take/e.g*, comraunicy information files or the types of. services 
cdffered by CERN, ✓ the Nassau .Library System, or the Regional 
Energy/Environment Center) and what types of, funding wilJL he 
.available. * It would s«eA natural that given the present funding 
situation, consumer information -services are not- expected to. 
command t*he same priority that they^dTd a few' years . ago. With 
the promise of new technology, most likely more libraries will 
utilize this technology mor^ to develop their consumer information 
networks in order to* meet-' their clieneele'^s diversified 
information needs* ^ * ' / " ^ 

Some networks could be characterized as a single type 
cooperative network, meaning that they , serve "a single type of 
information provider. Current funding priorities may force more . 
netvi^orks interested irj, tb€* provision of consiamer information 
services to become multi-type cooperative networks which serve • 
more than one. type of {^formation provider* - Libraries therefore 
would expect to Iknk] moire, with other information providers in 
.orde> to expand thfeir ca'pacity ^Co, provide" information and 
referral services. - 

Traditionally, libraries '""have be^n associated * with • such 
functions ^ as information acquisitiojl and organization, active 
information dissemination, and* coordination of diverse 
'information resources. The wise application of .technology can, 
expandjj thcfir effectiveness in fulfilling theSe * traditibnal roles. . 
Although a library ' s active participation in community affairs 
may still be the exception rather than the rule, the examples of 
innovative programming presented in Part II of .this report may 
comprise one of the most important aspects of this exploraory 
study* Further research might fxpft^re consumer information 
services provided by public libraries and .determine the type 
of consumer information that can be met on a local oasis. Still, 
networking can be beneficial. It calls attention to innovative 
programming and enables such programs to be available outside the 
local context. Project CHIN, for example, unites a hospital 
library and six public libraries so that the libraries can 
develop their collections and improve their reference and 
referral services in the area of "consumer health information. 

... ... • u * 
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Criteria of Effectiveness for Ketwor, 



1^ Delivery • 



of Citizens Information Through Libraries 



INTERVIEW GUIDE; 



Name of Network 



J, 



Network Headquarters^ 
or 

)er Institutions * 



Meil^e 



-A 



Name if Member Institution 
Respondent's Name, 



Title 



Telephone Number 



n 



^ ext. 



Interview Date 



Length of Interview 



Comments 



(minutes) 




yc 
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ORGANIZATIONAL STSnCTURE 



SEADQVARTERS 1. . How would you vlev your network's organizatiotutl structure? 

(Please axiswer the following categories with either 'yes' or 
. 'no.') ♦ YES NO 

A) Totally Centralized (5 tar) ' 

B) !^o tally Decentralized ' ^ ^. 

C) Distributlvely Centralized i 

A D) Hierarchically Arrayed 

V (SHOW FERSCat IHT£RVIEWED THE FIGURES.) 



id 
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NETWORK GOALS 



HEADQUARTEPS^, Please explain briefly what are the mo«t important, current 
' goals of yoxxr networks (Jf there is a written atatement on 
these goals and o]>jectiveS| obtain ib») 



r 




\ 

\ 

n 
\ 



; - XOO - • 

BEADQUARTEES 3. The next four questions ask^o^ dpinion of hqw your 

network goals are defined and comounicated. We will be 
tising a scale of one to five where 'one signifies "to the 
greatest extent" and five signifies •♦^o the least* ^tent," 
(HAND PERSON IKTERVIEWED A COPT. OF THE QUESTIONS-, ) pv 
A) .Using this scale of one to five, please tell us to what 
* - extent you believe members of your network are aware of 
* fhese goals? 

^ ^ 2 3 . '4 - 5 

Tc? «bat extent do you believe^ end u^sers of your network (be 
* p^^^^^lzeas or member institutions) ar6 aware of these goalst 

C) \ To what extent do you believe these goals are being 
achieved? ' 

■ 1 '1 * 3 4 5 - 

D) To what extent has your jaetwork developed plans to meet 
. these goals? 

1 2 3 • 4' 5 • 
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~ GOALS FOR CONSPMER INFORMATION SERVICE .. 
What are the most: laportant. current goals for this service? 
(Also/ ask for a written statement. Ascertain their definition 
of consumer Information*) 



V 
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BOTH 5* The next four questions ask for your opioLon of how your 

network's consimer goals are defined and cbmrnunlcated*' We will 
asaln be us£ns a scale of. one to five, where one signifies *'to 

\ 

• « • the greatest ^tent" and five slgr^lfles ''to the least .extent;" 
CHA»I> PERSOM. INTERVIEWED A COPY OF THE QUESTIONS.! 

A) Using this scale of one to five, please tell uis to what ^ ^ 
extent you believe laen&ers of your network are awar^ of 
these goals? ' , * • * ' 

1, 2' 3 4 • 5 

B> To what extent do you believe end users of your network (be 
they citizens or ijember institutions) ate 4ware of these goals? ^ 
1 2 3 4 5 

• C) To wh^t extent do you believe^these goals prc^de a ^- 
worka&le fraaework for the daily operation of your network? 

1 2' 3 4 5 

D) To what extent has your network developed plans_ to meet 

these goals? ' 

1 '2 -3 4. 5^ 



4 



I2u 
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. * ' ' CONSUMER INFORMATION SERVICES 

BOTH 6« With our definition o!f consumer Information in i^nd, please 
l| ' describe briefly the type, of cQ^umer Inform^^on seryice^s 



that the network currently provides ♦ 



/ 



BOTH 7. In reference to youj answer to question 6, how are consumer 
services provided? 

by telephone 

will 

•/// - ... \ ^ 

/Other * ^ f . • 
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8.' A: ■ If' telephone ^sistance is provided.' is a toll-free nta>ber 
. available? 

' ' YES • NO 1, . ■ ' ' . 

B. :Ef telephone assistance is ;>rovided.' do you find. that user^ 
.often encounter problems in getting through? (itoy cotsplaints 
about the telephone being busy?) ' 
YZS. _^ NO 

BOTH 9. In filling user questions, is there access to special tele- 
cotnmanication equipment such as a WATS line? ' , 

^.. A) , ' "^ES NO _ 

- B) Please specify the types; — 




;n wfaat.year did the network (or njember institution) become 
Involved in consumer information services? ; . . 



BO^ IX. Why did the- network (or member institution) become involved 
in consumer information services? 



~0 
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BOTH Please" describe briefly the type of consumer izifonaation serviced 

that the network plans to Tprovide within the next two years.' 



\ 



BOTH 13, Who Are the targeted audience (s) for this service? (Is' there 
a written description of the audience?) 

A. General Public- • 

• * ' • \ 

B. Health Professionals ' 

C. Faculty Members ^ * 
Students 



t. (Jther (Please Specif y T**^ » 
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J. . • 
HEflD!?PAJ?TE3?S 14. How dp the consumer Inforaation seiyices fit into the network 

organizational structure depicted in Question 1? 



/. 



\ 
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EEJiDQUABTERS 3^. A^e the consumer services provided located in: 

network headqixarters only ^ 

member libraries only _^ ' 



library and community centers 
other (please specify) * 



HEADQUAETERS 16. Can you provide a layout of the physical facility? 



BOTH 17. How many days per week are the constmer services provided? 



BOTH 18. What are the hours tlikt the^consxmer services are provided? 
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BOTH 19. What^ links do you maintain witli other networks engaged in the 
. provision of consumer information services? (Do they provide 
' services wEich you do "not offer, - probe cooperation -! why and 

how?) 



- 109 



LIBRARY INFOHMAIION NETWORKS 
(Only library-related uetworlcs cob?) let e this section) 



BOTS 20. Do you consult non-library netvprks in- providing your consuxjier 
information services? 
* A) ' ' . 1ES '^ NO ■ 



V 



1 



B) - Please -explain your answer. 



BOTB 21. Do you view this referred source (can be either library or 
non-library related) as successful in meeting user .needs? 
Please rank the- general success ratio scale of one. to 

five, with one as 'most successful' dnd five as 'least 
successful. ' 

1. -2 3 "4 5 



BOTE 22. On what do you base this judgement? 
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FUND ALLOCmON 

BOTH 23* What percent of .the budget for the Xdst fiscal year i-s^ (please 
specify) : 

Federal grants * f 

^ State grants ^ 

Local grants * 

Federal budget j_ ' 

State budget 

Local budget 

User fees 



BOTH 24. What percent of the network -budget for the last fiscal year was 
allocated to public service? - ^ . . ^ 

• f * 

BOTH 25. Are the consumer slices provided gratis, or is there a tiser 
fee? ■■ • ■ 



A. 



GRATIS 



FEE 



B» Please explain your response. 



ft 
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BOTE 26. We are interested in how your network allocates its monies to, 

the provision of consumer tnforaation services. Please rank order, 
if possible, the network service budget which 

goes to supporting^ those activities relevant to consumer informa- 
tion services. Please keep in mind that the total 'percentage 

should not be over 100. 

CSHOW INTERVIEW SUBJECT THE t:AIEGORIES ) 

Rank Order' of Pub- 
* lie Service Budget ' Plana for Next Year 

(Last Complete 

Fiscal Year) Decrease ^ The Same\ >- Increase 



Document- Delivery 
Home Delivery 
I & R 

Inforline, Jobline, 
etc. 

Consumer Education 

On-line Biblio- 
graphic .Services 

Publicity 

•Other Services: 
(SPECIFY) 



12y : 
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BOTH' 27. If fund ailocatton ' is likely to be changed from this fiscal year's^ 

%. * ' , • , * 

putjlic service budget for any of the responses to ^estioti..26»'... 
please explain why* * - - ' 

• ■ • ■ *■ • . 



4 



BOTH 28. If the network is dependent on government funding, do^ you fore- 
see any reducjtioti in financial support over the next several 
years? 



BOTH 29. If you anticipate a lessening of financial support from govern- 
f oent sources, do you plan to maintain the current level of 

~ programs and services? YES NO 

Please explain. 
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BOTH 30. We are interested in knowing the ninnber of staff members 

involved in providing consumer information in your netvark 
headquarters or member institution.. 

A. What i/\thc number of professional staff members in your 

network headquarters or member library: 

(ASCEBIAiN THEIR DEFINiriOW OF PROFESSIOHAL: 



) 



B. How. many of them engage in public services for consumer 
relaj:ed information? (Full tine equivalent estimation): 

C. How many of them are stationed in the headquarters? ' 
in other parts of the' network? 



(PROBE- ON THE BASIS OF NETWORK STBDCTURE.) 



BOTH 31. What is the educational^ background of ^staff members? 



BOTH . 32. Are staff members generalists or do they specialize in an aspect 
of consumer' inf ormation?i Please explain your response. , 



' 131 ' 
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BOTE 33 Do staff members receive special training concerning the provi- 
sion of consumer Information and tlie ^t of Interviewing? 

YES NO 

B« Please explain your answer » 



BOTE 34* Would you characterize staff turnover since the beginning of 

1980 as low , medium , or high ? 

Please explain your answer to this qu^tlon. 



BOTE 35. Do you anticipate any changes in staffing for the provision of 
consumer information in the next two^years? 
% (Indicate Z) 

^ ^ INCREASE SAME DECREASE 



, BOTE 36 « If response to Question 35 indicates any, changes, pleade explain 
^why« * • • 
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POLICY (C0NS13MER IMFOBMAIION) 
HEADQUARTERS 37. In relation to the networlc goals relating to consumer information, 
we would like to know your network priority, in considering , 
the inportance of the following activities related to consumers. 
Responses will be on a scale of one to f^ve, with one as 'most 
important' and five as *not important at all,' 



B) Information Dissemination 

C) Information Referral 

D) Document Delivery ^ 



E) Information* Interpretation^Advice 

F) Consumer Education 

G) Advocacy . — 

H) Lobbying — 



I^ Problem-Solving 



1 


•2 


3 


4 


5 


I 


2 ■ 


3 . 


4 


5 










4 


1 


,2 


3. 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3. 


4 


5 


1' 


2 


3 


4 i 


'5, 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


'2' 


3 


■ 4 


5 


1 


2 




4 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 
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BSADQOAR^ERS 38. 



For the activities ofentioned In the preceding question, we are 
Interested In knowing which pne.(s) your consimer information 

f 

service covers* Check those that apply and state the reason 
why the particular service is provided: . , 
(LET BESPOtlDENT SEE THE LIST) 



ERIC 



A) 



Information Acquisition and Orgaiilzatlon 



B) 



Information Oissen£nation 



C) 



Information Referral 



D) 



^ E) 



Docxnnent Delivery 



t 



Information.. Interpretation/Advice 



/ 



F) 



Constjm^r Education 



G) 



Advocacy 



H) 



Lobbying 



blep-Solving 
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. PUBLICITY OF CONSUMER SERVICES 

BOTE 39. For the type of activities related to conaumer inforination which 
the network provides, we are most interested in knowing how Uh^ 
network headquarters /member library publicizes these services to 
your end users (people). Please list. 
(PROBE; WHERE. HOW> COST) 



BOTH 40. Which of the , methods specified in the response to Question 39 do 
yqu consider most effective and why? 



'BOTH. 41* What^ are the types of sotirces you generally find most useful in 

providing your consumer information services. Please indicate 
> * \, ■ ' 

/ ^ on a scale of one to five^ with one as .*most useftil* and five 

as 'least useful,' * \ 

(LET RESPONDENT SEE THE FOLLOWING CATEGORIES,) . 



Book Publications- 



Journal Publications 
Newsletters r ^ ^ — 



Trade Publications- 



G^^mment- Publications 
Personal Contacts 



Govemment Agencies 
Radio/tV Spots — — 
Other (SPECIFY) 



-•1 


.2 


3 


4 


5 


- 1 


2 


3 




5 


~ 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


- 1 


■ 2 


3 


4 


5 


- 1- . 


2 


3 ■ 


4 . 


5 


- i 


2 


3 


'4 


5 














,2 


3 


4 , 


5 


^ 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


' 2 


3 


4 


5. 



1 

1 
1 



2 

2 
2 



3 

3 
3 



4 

4 
4 



5 

5 
5 



BOTET '42. Was the collection of consumer resources developed especially for 
the network's service, or^doe^ the collection pre-date the serviqe? 
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MEMBER INST. t3* ^Jhen^uaing these above information .sources to provide consuafer 
^ , . information services*, vhich of the^ following five faafoirs do y.ou 

consider most important? Please rank with number one as 'most 
important', and number five as 'least important ♦ 
(LET RESPONDENT SEE LIST>) 

the cost in money ' ' 

<^ the time^^t took 

J . ' ^ its up-to-dateness 

^ ' the accuracy of your answer 

^ ' tl^e understandability of your answer 



MEMBER INST. 44, tlease elabxjfate on your ranking in the preceding question* 



« , - Air 
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j lSFORMAIION TRANSFER AMD HEW TECHNOLOGY 

in ncQconventlonal ways (e.g.y h<nae dell-Airy of information, 
and provision of information at supermarkj^ts by utilizing new 
technology such as computer terminal facilities). What part, 
If any, does new technology have in relation to the consumer 

^ ! 

^^^ornjatlon currently provided? 
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dOTB 46. Is it likely that any other new technologies will be implemented 
^* in the area of consumer information in the next two years? 
Please list* 



BOTH 47. What kinds of new technology do you plan to use? 



BOTE 48. Where will the network receive financial support for this type 
of application? 



1 



Bcxra. 49. In what way*, if any, do you feel this type of application will 
help your network pi^ovide better consumer information services? 
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SOTS 50. In what way, if any, do you feel this type of application will 

* ♦ 

lilnder this type of service? 



BOSff 51. Do you find that mo^t users avail themselves of the aerilce 
for the first time, ror are they repeated users? 



/ 



BOTff 52. Do you lopose any limits on the amount of time spent in* helping 
clients? ' - " 



BOTH 53. Are users Referred to the service? 
A. YES NO 



B« Please explain your response. 
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• USERS OF CONSDMER INFOBMAIIOK NETWORK 
(Probe Quesjilons 54 and 55 for Network Headquarters 
and Member Institutions dealing directly with citizens.) 

BOTE 54. Do you keep records of who the end users of your services are? 

YES- NO 



BOra 55. (IP YES) What type of records are kept? (Ascertain if we could use 

the list for survey purposes. We would reimburse ataf f^^j |pr conducting 
the survey on our behalf.) 



6 



BOTE 56* In the past year have you undertaken or conpleted'any needs 
assessments? * » 

YES^ NO 



» (IF YES) Can you provide a copy of the report? YES NO Vv_ 

* ( ' Y * 

BOTH^7, (IF YES) Have any of the sttidy results influenced your mode and plan 

for consumer information service provision? * 



7 
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USER SATISFACTION 

BOTH 58. Hov do you detennln'e the effectiveness of yoxxr consumer Infor^ 
matlon service? Please list the three most important criteria i 
vith the first as most important. •« 



A) 



1 * 



B) 



' C) 



f 



1 12 
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SCOT Do you have an evaluation process for- determining the effec- 

tiveness of your consumer inf ormatio^service? 



lES ,• ^NO 



(IP lES) Probe, what is it? 



(IP NO) Probe, why not? 



BOTH 60. How do you justify your consumer information service to your 
administration for continuing support? Please describe. 
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ROLE OF UBRASIES IN PROVIDIBG 
CONSUMER -INFORMATION SERVICES 



61. In light of libraries' traditional role in providing informa- 
tion services, what role do you see libraries having in the 
provision of constsner information services? ' 



ERIC 
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SOTS 62 » in referenc^ to our earlier question fan 'policy* of consumer 
* ' information services, we would like ^o know what type jaf^-""^^"" 
role you think libraries should play in the..aifea of consumer 
information services? Please resjtew^using a scale of one to 
five, with one as 'most important role' and five as* 'least 
iiiq>ortant • ' 



A) 


Information Acquisition and Organization 


1 


'-2 


■ 3 • 


4 


5 


B) 


Information Dissemination — 


1 


2 


,3 


4 


5 


C) 


Information Referral 


1 


2 


3 


4 


•5 


D) 


Docinaent Delivery : ; 


1 


2 


■ 3 


4 


5 


E) 


Information jfnterpretat'lon/Advlce 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


F) 


.. Consumer Education 


1 


2 


;3 


4 


5 


.G) 


Advocacy - 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


H) 


Lobbying 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


I). 


Problem-Solving — — — — 


i 


2 


3 


4 

1 


5 



2^ 
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flOira 63. (FOR LIBSARY NETWORSS) In light of the current funding diffi- 
culties of traditional library services, what do you see as the 
potential for libraries in the area of consuaer information 
services? ^ ^ 



BOTH 64. (FOR NON-LIBRARY IHFORMATION NETWORKS) Since information is a . 

common word* for your network and libraries, what do you see as 
the potential for libraries ±n working together with you in the 
provision of consumer information services? 
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BOTH 65. appreciate that you have graciously spent yqUr time with 
us. We hope you have a good idea of vhat we are looking for. 
Do you have any relevant documents or reports which you could 
share with us? These might provide a hi^tor^ or background 
of the network. , . 

YES NO 

(RECORD TITLES OF SOURCES PROVIDED) ' 



Thank yclu for your cooperation. 




APPENDIX 2. 



NETWORK SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 
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NETWORK SURVEY 
■ ♦ 



Network Informfttiori: .(Taken ftom the Directory o f Library Networks 
' . and Cooperative Library Organizations .) - 



To- 



pers on Interviewe d 
********* *'* * * 



Position 



********************** 



Interviewer's Name 



Date 



-Time : ' From 



to 



Result, of Call: Yes- 



No 



NETWORK SURVEY 

Introduction: "Hello , I am falling from Simmons 

. College in Boston* We are working on a contract for 
the U.S. Department of Education and would lilce to. 
ask you a few questions. The interview will only 
take a few minutes. 

USE AS 'MANY OF THE FOLLOWING AS NECESSARY: 

0 

a) We got your telephone number from the Directory 
of Library Networks and Cooperative Library 
Organizations (National Center tor Education 
Statistics, 1980 . ) " 

b) Offer them a Simmons telephone ntamber (738-2224') 
to call to verify the survey or arrange for a 
copy bf the findings^ to ,be sent out. 

The ptarpose of- this call is to find out if your 
network offers information to help people with 
their everyday problems, such as with money matters 
or issues relating to health or housing or energy." 

1. 'Does your network ciarrently provide this type of informatioi^ 
service ? ' 



No / 



Yes 



i 



STOP"! Froqeed to Question 5. 



Did the network ever provide such a servic'e? 
No Yes 



/ 



Wheb did it stop?_ 



Why did it'stop?__ 



STOP: Proceed to Question 3. 
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Does the network plan to provide such a service? 
No _ " Yes : 



Why not? . When? 

—5^ : ^ ^ 

• Why? 



STOP: "Proceed to Question 



Do you know of ^y networks, libraify or non-library, which 
provide information to help people in their everyday problem? 

Yes No 



♦ • '■ ' i ' 

Identify (city, address, 'STOP: '^Jhank you fo? your 
telephone number, and time." 
contact person whenever 
possible) 



4} 



STOP: "Thank you fdr your 
time.". 
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Would you briefly describe 'the service? 



Is the service provided directly to users? 



Yes 



•By telephone 
By mail ^ 



No 



How is it provided? 



In-person 



/Other (Please specify) 



Can you characterize who are the main users of the service? 



D^es yotir* service , include (check as many as apply).: 

a) Provision of inform^jtiofiTl^br^ problem-solving? 



^b) Information 'referra]f?i, 
_c) Document delivery?, 
^d) Other (please specify) 
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10. Do you know of any other, network, library pi non-library, 
which provides information to help people In their everyday 
problems? 



Yes 



Identify (city, address, 
telephone number, and 
contact person whenever 
possible) 



No 

STOP: Proceed to Question 11. 



11. Dq you have an annual report, goal statement, or any other 
pertinent documents on your activities? 



Yes ^ 

Please send a copy to: 

U.S.D.E. PROJECT 

Graduate School of Library 

and Information Science 
Simmons College 
300 The Fenway 
Boston, MA 02115 



No 

STOP: 



WE WANT, TO THANK YOU FOR HELPING TJS PREPARE THIS SURVEY. WE MAY 
BE BACK IN TOUCH. 

/ 

» I o 

I 
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PART II. 



REPORTS OF THE NINE CASE STUDIES 
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THE FIVE LIBRARY NETWORKS 
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CASE 1 * 

COMMUNITY HEALTH INFORMATION NETWORK (CHI^)* 

» 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 



The ConupunltyHealCh Information Network (CHIN) was created 
in 1977 by the Conununity Health Education Department of Mount 
Auburn Hospital (Cambridge, Massachusetts) and the hospital's 
Health Sciences 'Library in conjunction with the public libraries 
of six nearby towns [Arlington XRobbins Library!, Belmont, 
Cambridge. Lexington (Cary Memorial Library), Somerj^ille, and 
Watertownj. The network seeks to: 

• make accurate and timely health information (1) 
easily available to health care consumers and 
providers in the communities where they live and 
work V 

• provide current information on available print, 
audiovisual and human health resources in the 
community 

• develo'p*and maintain quality health and medical 
collections in the public and school libraries 

• train public, school and health sciences librarians 
to assist us^rs in finding information in 

the health sciences literature. (2) 

As is evident, .the purpose of CHIN is to make health and disease 
information easily available to residents of the six' towns. • The 
emphasis on promoting good health "has resulted in particular 
attention being paid to nutr^itipn, exercise and physical fitness, 
stress ^reduction. smoking, alcohol abuse, and accident 
prevention. (3) 



Tc 

^ This report is based upon an interview conducted with Ms. 
Ellen Gartenfeld, Director of CHIN, on September 15, 
19-81. • ^ 

1 

Health information is defined as: materials for both health 
care providers and consumers, in print and other formats 
(audiotapes, videotapes, films, etc. ) , which deal with 
maintenanc'e, preservation and restoration of physical, mental or 
emotional well-being, including those items dealing with personal 
and public health, disease, medicine, therapeutics, surgery and 
other branches of specialized medicine. 
2 

Department of Community Health Education, Mount Auburn 
Hospital,. Community Health Information Network (CHIN) . Prepared 
6or Raven Systems and ResearcR^ Inc. , Atlanta, ^Jeorgia, 1981. 
Summary p.l. (Hereafter referred to as the Raven Report). 
3 ' ' ^ 

Ibid. 
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The network is confined to these towns and will probably not 
expand beyond' them. Situated in a private hospital only serving 
the six towns, the network could not expand into other communi- 
ties without support from outside* ftinding agencies and by 
removing itself from the hospital. The hospital got -involved 
with the^ network because it views itself as a service provider 
-for the community — a caring institution. It competes with 
other hospitals in the area and wants the community to associate 

■ Mount Auburn Hospital with its health needs. The public 
libraries also had practical reasons for joining with the 
hospital. They needed better access to information on preventive 
medicine and health maintenance, and were willing to accept the 
fact that the hospital would also derive something from the 
relationship. The network headquarters can make health' care" 

. facilities and providers aware that public libraries contain 
health information. This awareness enhances the role of the 
pbblic library in the community and makes an impact on library 
use and the quality of service provided. To repeat, the network 
brings together a ^hospital and six public libraries for the 
benefit of each. The libraries can tap the resources .of the 
hospital as well as benefit from the referral contacts of the 
hospital . ' . , 

The goals have basically remained the same since the network 
was founded. Ho\*ever, "the way that goal implementation is 
perceived changes;^ in other words, objectives change whenever 
funding priorities do." For example, in 1978, LSCA funding was 
to be used to expand services to .public school systems of the six 
towns. The purpose was to identify atofei evaluate print and 
audiovisual i-nstructional resources useful for classroom 
teaching. ' This proposed exteiision of network objectives was 
unsuccessful, due to. the administrative structui'e of these 
libraries within the school system. Some of the school 
librarians reported to people who did not support libraries and 
•• appreciate the value of networking. 

' Ms. Ellen Garten^eld of Project CHIN was asked a series 
of questions about how well the network's consumer goals are 
defined and communicated. She categorized her responses on a 
scale of one to five, where one signified "to the greatest 
extent" and five "to the least extent." She believes that, member 
libraries are aware of network goals (rated a two), that the 
goals are being achieved (also a two), and that the network has 
developed plans to meet these goals (rated a one). Staff members 
at network headquarter? have continuous interaction with 
librarians from the member libraries. Involvement in funded 
projects has also made network headquarters sensitive to the- 
needs of member libraries and the community. With the' netv/ork, 
health information is more easily available to member libraries, 
and these libraries now have staff members specially t;rained to 

• provide healtlf information. End user awareness of the goals was 
rated low (a four); the general public might not recall the name 
of the network or even be aware that the network was consulted. 

The network office is located i'n the Department of Community 



Health EducatijJh at the hospital, and it works closely with the 
Health Sciences Librarv. There is iio contractual agreement between 
the hospital and the six public? libraries; /'much of the network's 
organization governance evolved as a result" of the qualifications 
and' interests of ptoject participants." (4) The willingness to 
participate has been expressed through letters of support between 
the. directors of the public libraries and the hospi-tai,^ 

Figure 1, which characterizes the organizational, structure 
of the network, shows that the network headquarters has a direct 
relationship with the member libraries. ■■ There still an 

opportunity for the member, libraries to communicate with one 
another and thereby bypass "the network headquarters.- This 
personal interaction is perceived as a strength of the network. 
The network headquarters, in fact, eTncourages the interaction^ it 
serves as a catalyst by bringing public service librarians from 
the member libraries together on a regular basis for ' in-service 
training and a discussion of common issues and problems. 



Figure 1. Organizational Structure of CHIN 




4 

Ibid., p. 11. 



i 
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CONSUMERS INFORMATION SERVICES 



Through the network, the community can receive answers to 
the types of reference questions as shown in the following; . 

• What information do you hav& on Down's Syndrome? 

• Where can I find a cardio7pulmonary resuscitation 
class? . ' 

• / • What is lupus? 

The network also prepares on-demand bibliographies and take 
advantage of tnterlibrary ,loan. If a bibliography is ■ compiled, 
"we (Select a few articles, duplicate these and send thenL.on to 

- the requestor. .If the nature of the request sugjgests it, we also 
include information on any service agencies with which we are 
familiar." Public libraries can also make referrals to a non- 

- library resource: the hospital. Referral is an important benefit 
of the .network, because libraries and their users can have access 
to additional human and printed resources. On-line bibliographic 
searching is performed. Member libraries can take advantage of 
the existing in-service training ^programs , such, as the one-day 
workshops and the monthly librarians' meetings) so that their staff 
members can, better elicit information need^ from their clientele 

■ and conduct more in-depth reference interviews. "Programs for Pu- 
blic, librarians are aimed at familiarizing them with the field of 
biomedical -information and keeping them up-to-date on new develop- 
ments in the field." (5). ' __ 

Library collections were in place, before the preation of the 
network; networking, however, has' improved collection quality. 
Through the network, core collections of • professional biomedical 
.materials designed to meet the needs of health care specialists were 
developed. The network headquarters,' which draws upon the. 
resources of the Hospital ' s Health Sciences Library, prepares 
guides to collections, helps evaluate resources, establishes 
_sele(:tion criteria for print and audiovisual' materials, maintains 
an on-going union li-st.of health 'related holdings in the member 
libraries, and works closely ^ith member libraries. The Hospi- 
tal'^ Health "Sciences Library maintains the union list. Each 
participating library periodically forwards copies of its 
shelflist, cards for health-related materials. "These are 
interfiled and are . available for use between publication -of 
editions of the union list. Not only is this information used to 
arrange their - interlibrary loan, it is also -os-ed by individual 
network members in deciding whether to purchase' a particular 
item."! t6) further, each public library has identified an area 
of hekltt> -in which it wishes to., specialize; resource sharirtg 
enhances the value of the network to member libraries. Net- 
working results Nfh better prepared library staffs and collec- 
tions, I as ,well .as better met information needs of community 



T 



Ipid . , p. Summary 2. 
Ibid.', p. 26-27. 
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residents; 

Except for int^rlibrary. loan fees,'* when applicable, and 
MEDLINE searching, the information services are provided gratis 
to end users* At both network headquarters and the member 
libraries, consumer services are provided in-pei^son, by mail, or 
telephone. The headquarters offers it services Monday 'through 
Friday; variations occur with each member library. Given the 
geographic area served, . a toll-free telephone number is not 
needed. Users may encounter some difficulty in contacting 
network headquarters. The general number of the hospital may be 
busy and those people visiting the hospital may encounter new 
-volunteers at the information desk^ who are' unaware of the 
network and experience difficulty in locating its number in the 
general hospital directory. ^ 

Ms. Gartenfeld envisions the network continuing with its 
present array of information services for the next several years. 
The in-service training^ component , for example, is firmly in 
place ♦ More attention might be given to the evaluation of 
materif^ls. .The intention would be to develop guidelines so that 
the member libraries could improve their own^ selection and 
retention decisions. In the past, staff members from the 
network headquarters have occasionally evaluated the collections 
of member libraries and supervised the weeding activities. However, 
this type of responsibilities will be given more to iiieni)ef libraries. 

Innovation can also come from interaction with 'other- 
networks throughout the nation engaged in the provision of health 
information services. Contact with health information prof es- • 
sional^s at the Medical Library Association, and through other 
channels, affords an opportunity to meet and discuss common 
problems, issues, and potential areas. to exploit. 

The network has identified the available resources relating 
health and disease, has developed library collections, and has 
improved the quality of reference and referral v services; data' 
have been gathered to support these beliefs.- As Ms. Gartenfeld 
notes, ^'if the general public or public service staff from the 
member libraries cannot find the .desired information and we can, 
they regard us as wonderful — a very advantageous resource to 
have at their disposal.'* The degree o£ end user satisfaction 
with the network represents the area for which data have not been 
gathered. This type of evaluation is needed; ^ the network, 
however, is too li^mited in human resources to plan and implement 
end user evaluation. 

To recap, CHIN offers services of value to member libraries 
and the general public. Member libraries, for example, benefit 
from interlibrary loan, in-service training, collection develop- 
ment, access to a union list, and referral. End users receive 
high quality service, access ~to information, and the opp.ortunity 
for "computer searching. Programs for the general public provide 
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education on health topfcs and<5call attention to. the role of 
public libraries 'In providing health inforoiation. 

Hs. Gartenfeld wals asked to . categorize the types of .sources 
used in providing health infortnation services, ^^n a scale-^ of ^'one 
to five, with one; as "most useful" and'five a^ . "least useful.^" 
Top priority was given to books, journals, personal- contacts',, 
producers ,of .ephemera, and govemnjent publications (pamphlets and 
brochures of government agencies). Producers of ephemera encom- 
pass volunteer, and socl^al agencies j^f a * nonrgovernment nature- 
'{e.g., planned parenthood organizations),. 'GQve,mment 'docximetits 
are. collected mainly from, clearinghouses (e.g., .Cancer Informa- 
tion Clearinghouse ^nd the .High ^Blo'od Pressure Program) ., News- 
letters and • trade, publications received a two on the ^ scale. 
Contacting government agencies and mailing lists rated a three, 
while radio/teleVision spots were the leaist useful (a five")., 

Of the five factors presented in the interview^ guide, Ms. 
Gartenfeld suggested that understandability of the answer was 
most important. The accuracy and up-to-dateness, of the^ answers* 
tied for second position. Time placed next' and the cost in money; 
last. Health information networks should l^not conyey information 
suggesting that prpblems are simjile or can all ^e^ solved in ^one 
way. It is essential that points of view be balanced.^ Informa- 
tion, therefore, must be understandable,'^, up-to-date, accurate, 
and balanced. Other factors afre of lesser*' imp'^f^rtance. 
Librarians, however, must indicate that they* are not. health: cate 
providers and that infonsation given by tlTem is derived frpm^ authorita- 
tive published materials or referral' .to recqghized service 
agencies and organizations. Information, therefore,^' is pro\ri4ed 
and not evaluated. . ^ , v . , . 

USERS . ' l / / ^ 

CHIN serves the following populations: 

' . . -'^ ' ^ ' 

• "Lay" people of all ages and bacftgrouhds wl^'o]; use . • ^ ' 
their public library to find heal tii^ .information 

or to attend programs , * ' / 

• elementary, intermediate and high 'school students 
seeking information on health , topics in both school 
and public libraries . ' ' 

• teachers and other schooL health personnel; . 

• health., care providers, including physici^s,'^ •nurses, 
pharmacis.ts , nutritfl'onists , healjc;h educ/tbrs, 
psychologists, 'and allied health persomieL, se^ePc^tig/ 
professional materials for their own continuing educa- 
tion or materials for use in educating the^i^^ti^ept^ . 

• students of any of the health professions iis«^l ab9Ve , 

• public and school libraries in the. six (iommuni'tij§^ ^., 

• professional librarians in schools, public librai^tas, 1 
and health science libraries throughout the coiintry\(7j 



Ibid . , p. 30-31. 
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Under funding from the, National Library of-^Medicine , effort 
was'^ made to develop a professional user group in public 
libraries. -However, ^ it .was found that many physicians' were not 
active readers and did not consult public libraries for work 
related information needs. The development of a core cpllection 
of pr,of es'sional materials in public libraries, combined with 
interlibrary loan services, has provided nurses with greater 
access to needed information re'sources. Nurses need such infor- 
mation becau^^of professional requirements for continuing educa- 
tiion and aav^ncement "into more spedialize^ fields such as 
deliaing with death and dying. ^ . - 

For specific grants, a list of reference questions asked, 
4nd materials circulated, have been compiled and analyzed. ''Much 
of our response^ to evaluation has been grant based. VJe lack the 
human resources"' to do more than this." 

Evaluation "of end users, however, has not been performed. 
Consequently the number of repeated users, it) comparison to first 
time user?, cannot be determined. Some users may be attracted by 
the ability of the network to provide computer searches. 

User satisfaction with the health information network is 
determined in several ways. First, member libraries are still 
willing to participate in times of economic hardship.- Secondly, 
th^se libraries have the specially prepared bibliographies and 
have improved the quality of their^ collections and services. 
Thirdly, '^whenever we do a survey, we find' that the libraries are 
receiving and answering/more reference questions." Even, though 
questions are answered^ it cannot be determined , how much of a 
difference the network makes. Any relationship between availabi- 
lity ot information' and its effect on people remains to be deter- 
mined. 

FUNDING , / " 

A sub-contrsfct to report the* history ^of the ♦ network was 
recently completed with Raven Systems and Resear-ch, Inc.,' of 
Atlanta, * Georgia. It stated clearly, that initially, CHIN was 
funded by grants from the National Library of M.edicine and the 
Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners, using the ti]?rary 
Service and Construction Act- (LSCA) monies. With the phasing out 
of * grant • funding, the support of Mount Auburn Hospital increased 
through contributions for personnel costs and' overhead. The 
member libraries supported CHIN through allocations for. ',the 
purchase of materials and the commitment of staff tp^ network 
goals ^ The entire network budget supports public" service 
activities. By special solicitation of funding, the network has 
been able to conduct an inventory of exis^ting material, create a 
catalog of health-related resources available throughout the 
member . libraries, explore the use/ of audiovisual aids in programs 
-for health education in public libraries, and develop a resource 
guide to films in health education. . , ' ■ ^ 

Network programs have encouraged the training of regular, 
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personnel to carry on the project, once 'external funding has 
ceased. . The Mount Auburn Hospital Health Sciences Library, for 
example, is maintaining the union list. * . . 

Proposition 2-1/2. and rising inflation are making a profound 
impact on public libraries in the^state. Member libraries-^ wi^lT * 
jiaintain the present staff levels and collections the^best they 
•can. The Somerville public library, for, example, may not, be able 
to * send a person* to the network meetings. Perhaps newly hired ^ 
employees at the public libraries, ones recently receiving theP 
in-service training, will have to be dismissed. Ms. GartenfeJ-d 
believes that the network could survive the layoffs because it is 
well established and has the sijpport of those holding administra- • 
- tive • positions in the libraries. Still, "^nedwork headquarters 
must ' be sensitive to ecpnbmic and political realities, while at 
the same time'' searching for outside support. Part of Ms. 
Gartenfeld ' s saiary is paid by ' the .hospital; an investment 
corporation which , is supportive of the network goals agreed to 
provide 50 percent of her salary. 

The network has 'the support of tfie hospital staff and 
; administration. The network coordinator, Ms. ' Gartenfeld^ has 

gotten the administration, involved in the plarining and develop- 
ment of the network since its inception. She has also sought the* . . 
support of key professional staff members. This helpecj to' ^ 
attract the increased financial support:, with the demise of^ 
Fe'^eral funding. ^ ^ 

Network headquarters is now staffed /by -two professional 
staff members, one a librarian and the qther • a trained 
researcher. As* for the member libraries, preference librarians at 
the central site and librarians at many of ^ the branches provide 
health information. However, the provision of* health information 
is just one of their responsibilities. 

When asked to rank Qrder the items in the network service , 
budget which supported those activities relevant to health infor- 
mation services, Ms. Gartenfeld emphasized that she was doing so 
from the viewpoint of the hospital. 'Consumer education, which > 
encompasses in-service training, ranked first. ^ Document delivery 
placed second; the hospital provides it gratis except in those 
instances in which .charges arise from the member libraries. 
Information and referral .( I & R) was third; two member libraries 
have extensive I & R services which the network headquaters and . 
other * libraries consult. In addition to these three activities, 
the netwoVk is engaged in on-line bibliographic searching, publi-=- 
cation o^>resource guides, ^ and publicity. The^ budget for, the- 
next year will reflect the same rank order^, with one possible 
exception. More attention will be given to the development of ^ 
resource guides so that member libraries can 'better evaluate - 
their own collection. . 

^ ' POLICY TOWARD CONSUMER HEALTH INFORMATION ' 

Ms. /Gartenfeld was 'asked to rank' on a scale of one to five, 
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with one as "most important" and five as "least , important," 
network priority for nine activities • She gave top priority to 
consumer education arid information acquisition and organization. 
Information referral ra*-ted a two and document deliver}^ three. 
Information dissemination is not widely done, but focuses on 
local groups., Problem-solving was considered as_an irrelevant 
activity for health service providers. The other three 'activities 
(lobbying, advoca-cy and information ihterpretatiori/advice) Were 
regarded as* lowest priority (^iven. a five). 

< PUBLICITY ' ^ 

The ^laven report notes that each of the network's activities 
includes a promotional component as ' ' , 

"a way of telling an audience that such a project, 
existed. Within the network there were two consistent ^ 
goals of the publicity program: 1) to inform -jnembers of 
the six communities that their local public library 'could 
now assist . in meeting their health information needs;'and 
2) that Mount Auburn Hospital was assisting the public 
. libraries in providing these services. These two goals 
were related to the Community Health Education Department's 
function of "communicating to individuals in the ' . . . 
area that th§ hospital cared about Cheir health maintenance,^ 
- as well as ^bout treating ■ them when they were ill%"(8) 

Publicity of the network and its service's focuses on .public, 
appearanc-es , the ,niedia, press-releases, and advertisements 
appearing in local newspapers.* * Ms . Gartenfeld believes that 
siib^tantial use of public libraries is generated from local 
newSDapef and media- coverage. Health education programs for 

the general public 'have publicized the ability of menfter libra-r 
ries and the hospital, to meet health relate'd information needs. 
For example, brochures on the network and its objectives were 
mailed to over 5, '000 health care providers (physicians, nurses, 
pharmacists, etc.) in the six communities. -In addition,, ^ "^ 
photographic exhibit publicizing * the Network ^ was 

"displayed at a- shopping mall, at' local high schools 
and in the main branch of each public library system. 
Information about CHIN was also .sent to a variety of 
professional medical, nur-sing, education and library, 
journals. This served the dual purpose of reaching^ 
local providers with information about the new resource 
and publicizing the project itself to both the library 
and health care worlds:" (9)^ ' 

3 ^ ' 

Ibid. , p. 36. 

"A Community Jnformation Net'vork for Health Education," a 
Terminal Progress ^Report to the -National Library of Medicine, 
grant #5G08LM03024. Cambridge: Mount Auburn Hospital, 1931. pp. 



The disseminaCion of materials thrpugh the publication 
programs, e.g., specially prepared bibliographies/ publicizes the 
existence of the network* Most of these "publications have been 
distributed f ree-^f -charge ; the network, however, has generated 
rj^nue .thrqugh ^he sale of its union list and selected other 
t^wles* According to the Raven report, - ^ . ' 

•'CHIN* s ^promotional^actLvities wisre most successful^ 
when they ccentered around a particular program, the 
publication of jxew materials , ^or the introductLon of new 
services'. In each case ^he existence, of some type of a 
"product" made publicity much -easier, no matter what the 
intended' audience i .Difficulties arose iti attempting fco 
promote CHIN as an .information resource available to a 
.wide variety c/f users* The lack of an agreed-upon - 
' -definition of health made it hard for library patrons to 
understand jus't what type of assistance they could expect. 
Providers often assumed that the Services were for-lay 
* 'people, while consumers of health care were unclear ^nst 
what services their libraries were prepared to ^'f>rovide . 
The necessarily, episodic nature of the network's promo- 
tional, ^ctiyities also lirtiit^d its abiliSy to make CHIN 
.widely known in th'e six communities. This is no,t meant 
to suggest that library patrons did not know that they 
could now find information not formerly available, .because 
they did. ^ What they often did not know was that there ,was 
something called the*- Community Health Information Network 
which was largely, responsible for the development and 
' provision of^ thes^ new services;" (10) ^ • ^ 



On-line searching provides access to infprmation .in the 
National Library of Mfedicine and other datab^^es. The Watertown 
and Arlington public libjraries iiave .TEU^EdV which Slso provides 
needed information. Microcornputers and optical scanning devices 
will, Ms. Gartenf eld believes , ^riake an impact on the provision of 
health/ information. ^Thesf will undoubtedly be realities because 
'the medical fiel'd of fers .a good return on investments. 



Ms.' Gartenf ^Id Is 'concerned about the role of public 
^libraries in the provision of consumer^ information services. 'She 
beiieves^ that these libraries should* provide^ these services ^ and 
that they should take advantage ,of networking. , This means , that 
Chey .will have "to go beyond territoriality -and provinciality" 
and .'approacfv the field of , consumerism with .imagination, whij.e 
carvirig out al rjiajor role In the provision of ' information. 
Libraries §hould be an important provider of information, ' one 
which peopTa should rely on more extensively. The potential for 
libraries in the area-, of rfstnmnnrr nnd-lirn1rh inform^rcion services 
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Raven report, p. 38. 
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is "vast, but it 'requires a reordering .of priorities tp realize 
this and to take jfull advantage of this." Public libraries will 
have to be less passive and to. reach out into areas that many of 
them .have considered, nori-^-traditional and putside their' sphere of 
operation/ In thijs ' regard, Ms. Gartenfeld believes -that with^the 
financial constraints placed on many libraries, they "need to 
reach out in a program of information delivery, going well beyo-nd 
I & R work.^'" To do this, they rjjust have a better perception of 
non-library' providers and th^ir potential rela.tionship to 
J^ibraries, as wfell as 'the barriers to change,* It might be 
questioned #iy more libraries have- not reached out * to create 
coopera-tiv^ progrjams, which offer something to "the different 
partners? - * > ' ^ 

' Ms. Ga;rtdnfeld was presented with a list of activities and 
asked to rate " on a scale .of one** to five, with op^ as 'kffost 
important^'^'^^nd 'f|ive^ as "least important," those which she 
believed librariesl should be involved in for the area of corisuraer 
or health' information services. She accorded top priority to 
advocacy (advocate the value -of information for knowledge and 
decisionmaking), information acquisition and organization, 
information dissemination, and information referral. Document 
delivery, consume^ education, 'and lobbying all rat;ed a .-two. 
Problem-solving was a three and information interpretation/advicle 
a four. • . • . . 



CONCLUSION 



CHIN inyo 
health 'sciences 
It should be noted 



Ives a cooperative relationship between public 
s libratie-s in the provision o£ health in'formati 



and 
on. 



that: 



'Tublic libraries are^ able to cieal with a wide variety 
and large number of users and are still the place where 
most consumers go to' find information. The services 
health sciences libraries can best provide include •in^ 
servifce- training for public librarians , reference back- 
up, assistance in collection development, and contact 
with. providers willing to assist the public library in 
evaluation^of materials. CHlN's experience indicates 
that x>7hat,is needed for successful sharing of each ^ ^ 
library's skills and services is recognitTon ;of the need 
for\such information .and a commitment to providing it iti 
a way that recognizes the strengths - and limitations of 
each typ^ of institution." 



"The ultim'ate purpo's^ of the work done by^the Community 
Health, Infcirmation Network was to improve provider^' s 
access to quality infornsttion in Che belief that this- 
will result in better health care delivery and a 
healthier population. Though we cannot as yet prove 
that this ha^s happened, the results of our data ^ ^ 
collection, indicate that residents of our communities 
do have better access to the information they need 
both professionally and personally. The increasing ^ 
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requests froni all types of providers *for a wide variety 
of materials and services is further indication* of the 
• success of CHIN in meeting its stated objective^. " (11) 



The willingness of the six public libraries to ^continue their 
participation in CHIN in a time of financial hardship underscores 
the value of the network* Libraries can play a major role i; 
providing information services to patl^ents and other health cai 
consumers. 



:aye 
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12. 



"A Community Information Network for Health Education," p. 
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WATERTOWN FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY, WATERTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS* 
- MEMBER LIBRARY OF PROJECT CHIN - 

% 

The Watertown Free Public Li^r-a-ry maintains the- •Watereo^^m 
Information Line WIL), ari i-nformation and referral * service, 
designed -po assist community residents in finding the appropriate 
source provider fot their information needs. Response to the 
service suggested the need to develop the library's capacity to 
address health care needs. In addition,, the Watertown Multi- 
Service Center, which provides coordinated social 'services for 
the community, and the library observed the lack of medical care 
and information far residents, especially senior citizens. By^ 
cooperating .on the procfuction of a directory on health care, the 
Center 'and library became acutely aware of the need for health 

. ^ care information for the community. The willingness of Mount. 
Auburn Hospital to create Project CHIN provided the basis from 
which to alleviate .the critical shortage of available health care 
information. ' The success of the network makes library staff and^ 
community residents associate Mount Auburn Hospital with health 
care. Even * if other hospitals in the community wanted to begin 
. similar networks for public relations purposes, they might be 
reluctant to. do so, because they would have to compete with a 

• highly successful metwork. • • * 

• THE NETWORK ^ 

- ^ ' * * 

The Watertown Free Public Library has been a member of the 
Community Health Information Network since its inception in 1977. 
In this capacity, the library can use the network and its fa!^ili- 
ties in providing health information to its users; the network 
makes available locally a le\^l of sophisticated health care 
information. ^ The garget audience* for -the service includes the 
general public, library staff members, and health care, profes- 
sionals (e.g., medical students, ;iurses* pharmacists, -para- 
professionals, arid Boctors). . Some physicians refer their 
patients to the informatioj\_ cOfltained in the collections. 
^Library *users, for example, 'ml.ght even disclose that their doctor 
referred them to the library for healph 'care information. 
Consumer services, except on-line searching, are provided gratis. 
Users pay Mount Auburn directly for the cost of any on-line 
search. ' i ^ ^ » 

Member libraries can drav; upon core collections which ' the' 
network helped to develop", consult each other, or refer to the 
network librarian » or the lijprarian at Mount Auburn Hospital. 
Each library, develops^ its collection in special areas for - the 
common benefit of tHe whole network. The Watertown Free Public 

'' — . ' 

The^ interview 'Was conducted at the Watertown Free Public 
.Library with Sigrid R. ReddV, Director; Helene Tuchman, Assistant 
Director and ..Commmiity Sewices Librarian; arid Jane • Eastman, 
^^Supervispr of Aaplt Service's and Head of Reference. 
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Libraty, for example, collecCs materials on death and dying, 
arthritis, and 'rheumatism^ The creation of a union list of 
holdings enhances referral 'to other collections and interlibrary 
loan. Since the network librarian and the librarian at M6ui)t 
Auburn Hospital work closely together, ''we never felt th'ei^was a 
distinction between them/' ^ 

The network provides reference service, interlibrary loan^^ 
collection evaluation and development^ and programming* It 
produced a media guide containing the resources, as well as a 
list of recommended and not recommended d^et books, evaluated by 
a group of health care prof essionals^^-^Further, network staff 
members will evaluate new hooks for member libraries, prior to 
purchase, and verify the reliability of the informati-on content. 
The network has also sponsored programs such as exercises for 
health and has held these in member libraries. 

THE WATERTOWN FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 

The Watertown Free Public Library provides ' reference service 
for health information primarily by telephone and in-person; 
occasionally the service is provided by mail. Reference service 
is provided, in both the central library . and branches during 
regular business hours. The entire reference department (3.5 
FTE) is involved in the provision of health care information. If 
the branches are included, the FTE becomes 6*0. Since the 
beginning of 1980, staff turnover in the reference department 
would be characterized as medium. Under Proposition 2-1/2, the 
loss of positions Kas 'been reflected in the reassignment of staff 
rather than by actual jobs lost. Reassignment necessitates 
further in-service training such as that provided by the netx^ork. 

The CHIN program is extended to children in that the 
instructional media guide includes children's resources and 
involves the children's librarian. It should be noted that staff 
at the circulation and children's departments have been directed 
to refer health-related questions to the' reference department. 
Providing for health care service abs.orbs one-half of one FTE; 
this encompasses ordering material,* attending meetings, collec- 
tion development, and reference service. . ^ * 

For providing health o^are services, the reference staff find 
.bookstand journal articles most import^ant (rated a one). Next in 
importance are government publications, excluding those of local 
government, and government Agencies '(rated a two),^ newsletters 
and personal contacts .(a three), and trade publications (a four)* 
Radio/TV spots and mailing lists 'are not considered useful* 

" \ . _ GOALS* 

l>fhen asked their opinion about how well the network's goals 
are defined .and communicated^ the three librarians believe that 
the ^ member libraries are' fully a;^re (rated a one) and that 
consumers hav? access .to, health care information not readily 
available elsewhere. The librarians find that consumers are. 
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indeed, aware* of the network (rated a one), that the goals 
provide a workable framework for the daily operation of the 
netwo-^k (rated a one), and that the network has developed plans 
to meet these goals. At the beginning of the reference inter- 
view, library patrons might mention that they ''understand that 
the library has a way to get ahold of health care information.." 
Staff members from network headquarters have helped member 
libraries meet the stated goals b^ visiting member^ libraries, 
examining collections on the basis of the local needs ^ evaluating 
collections, and maintaining a positive attitude to<;7ard the 
provision of health information. 

The .consensus of the group was that the goals are all 
practical and achievable. Further, they provide for in-service 
training, the regular interaction between the staff of network 
headquarters and member libraries, and the participation of 
member libraries in their formulation and refinement. Extensive 
meetings occurred between network headquarters and member 
liberies when they implemented the network. These meetings 
focussed on such topics as "are we qualified to discuss health 
care?" Initially, the Watertown Free Public Library sent thre^ 
staff members for training. Now, six to eight people have 
received the training. 

It might be noted that several years ago, one network goal 
attempted to involve public schools and their librarians in health 
care. An instructional media guide was produced to assist school 
librarians in the selection of appropriate resources* This 
program, however, was not successful because it was difficult to 
get the full cooperation of school librarians and school princi- 
pals. The^ librarians could not always attend meetings during 
school. hours , nor could they get^the permission of principals to- 
attend meetings. 

Since CKIK longer receives .funding: from the National Library c£ 
Medicine and the Library Services and Construction Act (LSCA), the 
member libraries are discovering that their collection of health 
care resources are becoming dated. They are, however, purchasing 
in this area to the best of their ability. Still, supplementary 
funding is necessary to maintain a current collection. The 
network will probably try to attract private funding. It may 
turn, to private organizations and corporations, and away from the 
government. The perception is that money is available and that 
private groups require less rigid regulation than do'^ government 
agencies. 

Over the nekt tyo years, the network, will probably also turn 
to increased publicity about the services provided by individual 
libraries and to in-service training. Some staff members from 
the libraries received their training some time ago and would 
benefit from an updating. ^Member libraries will continue to 
build upon the philosophy represented by CHIN and to meet the 
diverse information needs of their communities. Staff members at 
the Watertown free Public Library, for example, have learned sign 
language and are purchasing large print equipment for the 
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visually Impaired, In brief, due to CHIN, the library is more 
aware of health care sources, what is available .and useful, and 
does not neglect this area in collection development, reference 
service, and * outreach programs." The library "has developed an 
attitude tQward its role in providing consumer information to the 
public."^ It does not hesitate to meet infotmation needs (e.g», 
through the provision of drug information) and to coordinate with 
other information provider As one librarian interviewed noted, "To 
survive, public libraries must link with other information provi- 
ders and offer the type of information services that the public 

POLICY 

The ' three librarians were ^sked the priorities of their 
library with respect to nine activities associated with the 
network* The consensus was that information acquisition, organi- 
zation, dissemination, and referral ranked at the top (a one). 
Document deliv'fery received a two; consumer education apd lobbying 
a three; and information/interpretation/advice a foux* Advocacy 
and problem-solving Were not important at all (a five). Inte^jr 
pretation/advice must be handled with care in the area of health 
information. It might be ^ permissible on questions, for example, 
relating to medical terminology and dictionary definitions. 
'Instead of engaging in problem-solving,.^ the staff would refer 
clientele to an authority. 

PUBLICITY ^" 

To publicize the health related services, the Watertown Free 
Public Library distributes the network brochures and flyers, has 
staff members speak before community groups, maintains contact 
with other information providers^ ^nd benefits from c'pverage in local 
newspapers • Programs* sponsored by ^ the library and -the network 
also call attention to the services ♦ For example,* the childr:en's 
department pff ers programs fq^r parents' while the children attend 
story. hour. ' Of all these methods, local newspaper coverage Is 
deemed the most erffective. * 'This is how people discover what has 
and will occur in the (Community V " ^ 

THE FIVE CRITERIA 

in providing health care information, the Consensus was that 
che accuracy of the 'ans.wer was the most important factor. ' The 
up-to-dateness of the answer and its .under^tandability ^^e ranked 
second and third respectively. Secondary factors were the time 
it took (fourth)' ^and -tfie coSt in money (fifth). As^ the ^ 
librarians. -interviewed explained, • *^this has been a 'free' 
service; "we put in the time and the other equivalents *for the 
benefit of our users." 

As was noted, "the accuracy' of consumer information-, 
including referral, is our responsibility." People expect 
accurate information but also' to be treated in a certain way. 
Even If they go to an institutional provider, such as a 
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library, interpersonal contact is extremely important. The 
communication interchange may ultimately be more mportant than 
the information derived from> printed sources. A drawback to the 
application of new technology might be that interpersonal 
interaction is neglected or slighted. People want this interac- 
tion and *'it is extremely important that; public libraries provide 
,it." By identifying what is a good article or book, librarians 
pl'liy an important role in selecting from a mass of materials what 
is the most appropriate for a particular situation. The ability 
to ^discriminate among information re'sources saves clients time 
and prevents them from being overloaded with information.-^ 

New Technology 

The greatest potential for new technology was seen' in the 
area of home computers and cable television. Conceivably there 
might be a special health, diet, and nutrition channel. FurtheTr, 
there might be direct access between an individual at home or 
work and the source of the data. The- Library is committed to 
placing the Wate*rtown Information Line . (WIL)^ on-line. Even 
though the library at present does not have the ^ facilities to 
store and use the system on-line, it is still putting the ^ file 
into machine-readable form. , ^ * ' 

USERS OF THE SERVICE • . 

The library maintains a record of reference questions asked. 
As part of the grants from the National Library of Medicine, it 
had to maintain records about the users of tne service. Since 
the expiration of the grants, such data are no longer gathered. 
There is no current evaluation process for determining the 
effectiveness of the service from the perspective of end , users. 
The staff and the' Board of Trustees believe that the network 
serves a useful purpose. The library director does not need to 
justify the service to the Board for continuing^ support. 
However, she noted that approximately five years ago, she had to 
demonstrate the value of information and referral services and 
the role of a library in this process. With the' perceived 
success 'of the serviced and continuity among Board membership, 
the need for justification rarely arises. \) 

User satisfaction with the service has not been determined 
on a formal basis. The consensus is that reference interviews 
must define the 'question and determine the source(s) that would 
answer that specific question. In this context, people may state 
their satisfaction.^ For example, they might say that "this is 
useful information" or "I did not know this information existet^." 
In addition, interpersonal communication may have another 
benefit; talking about the problem or issue may make the person 
feel better. 

As to specific measurable criteria, three' were suggested. 
First of all, a number of people come back. or are repeat users of- 
the service. .Secondly, the number of reference questions on 
health' care has increased over tim6. Finally, there is increased 
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referral from the community to the library for this seryice. 
People will actually .mention that they "understand that we have 
this service." 

CONCLUSION 

Consumer information is .a legitimate^ area for libraries to 
collect, organize, and disseminate. The general public needs 
Information providers that will provide information -and referral 
service. As was noted, . * 

"In today's world people often do not find the 
help they need, not -because it is unavailable 
but because they don't know where ^to look for 
it. Until recently no central agency took the 
responsibility for locating certain kinds of • 
information and making it accessible to the 
general public.'' 

If libraries do not provide this service, some other agency will. 
Ms. Ready observed that "we must look at this in terms not only 
of survival -but also to define the role of a library." Further, 
"libraries must decide what they exist for and how to use their 
resources .best to achieye their goals." Proposition 2-1/2 and 
other cost-cutting measures should not be looked upon solely in 
^ terms of their implications on the physical plant. Librarians 
must also look at what shape their services will take and how 
best to carry out their programs. ^Libfaries must identify the 
questions and concerns of the community and develop the necessary, 
"outreach" programs. ' They need to obtain community support and 
to demonstrate their role as an important provider of informa- 
*tion. According to Ms.. Reddy, the area of consumer information 
services has mushroomed over recent years, and is one of vital 
importance to communities. There is a trememdous potential for 
libraries in this area, if they will only take advantage of it. 
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CASE 2 

THE FREE LIBRARY OF PHILADELPHIA* . 



During the 1970s, the Free Library of Philadelphia began 
progt^ms and services aimed specifically at consumers and their 
information needs. These efforts were all in response ta the 
Library Services and Construction Act (LSCA) grants available 
through the State Library. The first LSCA, grant, for $71,789, 
began in 1976 and was aimed broadly at providing consumer 
services. For this grant, the Library hired- four part-time 
employees and charged them with the compilation of bibliographies 
for the fifty-two libraries within the system (three regional ^ 
libraries and forty-nine branch libraries) as well as the 
gathering of pamphlets and free materials for distribution to the 
libraries within the system. The bibliographies covered topics 
such as the "Law and the Consumer," the "Deaf and the Consumer," 
and "Energy and the Consumer," they provided conmiuility residents 
with a basic, annotated reading list of books and pamphlets 
(government and non-government) available in the collections of 
most libraries within the system. A second grant, which Was an 
extension of the first one, involved the gathering and dissemina- 
tion of energy information. 

With Che CerminaCion of Che LSCA granC covering energy 
services, Che Library reapplied. and received a new one-year " grant 
for services- Co Che hearing-impaired. A deaf coordinaCor was 
hired and a special cellphone sysCem was insCalled in Che 
library,' whereby Che hearing-impaired could call in reference 
quesCions and receive answers Chrough a Celetype sysCem connecCed 
Co Cheir home telephone. This service has conCinued pasC* Che 
CerminaCion of the grant, ^ because financial support from private 
foundations has been available. 

Another consumer service provided by the library relates to 
the Lifelong' Learning Center, which provides career and education 
planning for adults. Again, it was established with a -LSCA 
grant. Now that the grant has expired, free workshops pertaining 
to the selection and pursuit 'of career choices have been made 
possible through grants from B. Dalton Bookseller and the Free 
Library of Philadelphia 3oard of Trustees. These workshops cover 
topics such as skills identification, job seekifig- techniques, 
career resources, resume preparation. job interviewing, and 
stress management. - The Center is now down to one staff member 
whose salary is paid by the Board of Trustees and operates on 
reduced hours (oniy on Wednesdays ) . Its main client groupt 
consists ' of displaced homemakers. » Slide./cape presentations 
have been devjeloped covering topics such as ''Choosing an Orcupa- / 
tion: Using the Resources of the Library," "Get Yourself Hired: 



This report is based upon an interview with Gedrge 
KolloWay, Head of Community Services, conducted on Marc^4, 1982. 
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The Job Interview,'' and ''Women Entering and Re-Ent^ring the Job 
Market/' Each presentation lasts fifteen minutes and is 
available at various locations throughout the Library system for 
community residents to consult when the Center is not open* In 
addition, residents can take home a free workbook covering. any of 
the topics . m, ; . ' • " 

^ Once each LSCA grant was terminated, alternative funding 

tuld not be found to maintain the sames level o£ ^Vprogramming, 
e Free Library tried to maintain the ''momentum" but has found 
this difficult given the budgetary sittiatior^. The hours that the 
Library is'open have been cut, and over the; last three y«ars, 
more than 100^ professional staff members have' beeti r$lease4:i .The 
Librazry system is now down to. 680 staff members and has had tro 
terminate its bookmobile services. If . supplementary funds b^ecome 
available, the hours' of service would be extended and new staff 
members would be hired to reduce the work loac^ of the present 
staff. It is .unlikely,' though, that funcjs would-be used 'to 
initiate new services 'or to revitalize the consumer services. > 

In effect, the Free Library has retained its. ' cortsumer 
services, but its commitment and ability to support these 
services is vastly reduced. It still tries t6 gather and distri- 
bvlte free source Material through the system (e.g., , bUs ^sthe- 
dul^s), to distribute a newsletter to system libraries ("Communi- 
ty Services Hotline") and to libraries and residents interested 
in energy-j^elated matters ("Consumer Alert"), to update the 
reading lists on an on-demand basis, and to conduct workshops and 
film services. "Tqt example, system libraries might nefed access 
to a list of resources. ^^n nutrition. The old list, done with a 
LSCA 'grant, would be updated and distributed to the libraries. 
As for the newsletters, approximately 300 are rwn off' and 
distributed to system libraries, whfere they can be po'ste^^r made 
available for clientele to photocopy. 




An exaijiple of a well-attended workshop is one -siflonsored by 
Che American Association of R.etired People (AARPJ/'T^id National 
Association of Retired Teachers (NRTA). Volunte^^^y&^rpin the two 
associations were available in a branch library^cB^ help people 
complete Income tax forms. . 

^ • - V - 

The Cooperative, Excension Service, the PenrtsylvafVia State 
University (1), holds seminars and workshops in the library 
system on topics such as money management and gardening. -Copies 
x>f "Citygreen," the urban gardening newsletter of the Cooperative 
Extension Service, are also displayed in the library. It- 
, provides .gardening information, how to obtain copies of gardening , 
pamphlets, and a calendar of 'monthly events. Notices of activi^l 
. ties sponsored by The Grassroots Alliance for a Solai?/^ 
. Pennsylvania (Community Education Center, 3500 Lancaster Avenue, 



1 . - ■ ■ 

The Cooperative llxtension Service for Philadelphia County 
i'S located at S.E. Corner ,. Broad and Grange Streets, Philadelphia 
PA 19141. * ' ■' • 
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Philadelphia, PA 19104) and other groups are posted in libraries 
throughout the system for communifcy residents to check. 

The libraries monitor community events an4 determine • if 
there 'is need for a revised reading ^ list, book ^ displays, the 
distribution of free material^ a program or workshop, etc. They 
then decide what they can dor.with limited staff and funds. It 
should be noted that: 



library branches select 



speakers and programs that 



meet the interest of tht community in which they 
are located. The progranis are presented individually 
or as.>a series. The programs are designed for library 
use or for presentation ph con jun<jtion with community 
groups . (2) 

In regard to the consumey services, the Free Library of 
Philadelphia views as most important the acquisition and organi- 
zation of information, - information dissemination and referral, 
document delivery, and consumer education (all rated a one). All 
of the other activities information . interprptatlon/advice , 
advocacy, lobbying*, and problem-solving) -werS not important (all 
ra^d a five an the five-point scale). 

Although precise goals of the consumer information services 
are not currently^ available, it should be noted that libraries 
within the system ar^ aware of the programs offered and what 
their clientele need (rated a one on the five-point scale). ^ End 
users are Les's aware of the programs. However,, .there is great 
variation between regular library users and other residents of 
the community. The regul^ar users are more, likely to come into 
contact with programming and publicity.. Taken together awareness 
of users and non-users might make for a , three' on the scale. The 
consumer programs reflect what the library system is trying to 
accomplish (a two) and the library system is meeting the goals to 
the best of its ability (a one) given the present^ lefvel of 
funding and the number of available gtaff members. 

^ THE ENERGY INFORMATION PROGRAM 

Staff members assigned po" the program acted^ as a 
clearinghpuse and information resource for the^ library^ system, 
community agencies and groups within the city. Jhey^^ kept in 
touch with local agencies and consumer groups, and^sent them 
copies of the newsletter "Consumer 'Alert . " They alsp ^ maintained 
a resource file of available speakers and organ rzatipi^is active in 
the field. In addition, there were prpgirams such as , Energy 
Fairs, ' special events and the publication of reading, lists and 
bibliographies.' rThere was even a liW radio broadcast of a 



consumer ad\J[cate'^ daily talk show from^ jthe auditorium in Che 
central library. JJr\. George Holloway, head of ^Conjmunity . ^ 

'The Free 'Library of Jhiladelphia'H^Ei/ergy Information 
Program,'* an unpublisjied paper of the Free ' Ltbraty , p. 3-4. 



.Services, frequently participated in the talk show and responded 
Co questions about energy. Further, - > 



'more than 50,000 EPA and FDA pieces of energy 

literature were distributed to lunch hqur crowds 
: at the Energy Fairs of 1979. and 1980, at Jbhn F. 
' / - Kennedy Plaza. The Energy Fairs, now an annual 
event, are part af "Energy Awareness Week" 
. sponsored by the Philadelphia Chamb.er of Commerce* 
Displays, including those of the. Free Library were 
on exhibition at this heavily attended- Center . City 
landmark. (3)* ' '\ r 

PUBLICITY * ^ ' ^ 

Consumer-related activities and services are publicized 
through the two newsletters, the updated reading • li.sts, alerting 
the commurtity that the library, has copies of bus^ schedules and 
other information in demand, slideAtape presentations on energy 
and career 'planning, as well as the distribution of a monthly 
calendar of events taking place in the library and of flyers and 
brochures announcing reading lists, programs, and the ract that 
the library contains information on a variety- of topioa< | One 
brochure is aimed* at new residents from other countrielky and 
explains that the library collects r-ysources. in their native 
language. These flyers and brochures comprise : the most 
effective means of publicity. They are distributed, through the 
libraries ' and occasionally .given to community groups for 
drsseminatign. Some branch librarians even place copies %n local 
stores for residents to pick up. This, however, ,is' not done as 
much now as'was in the past; * the staff cuts have restricted the 
ability of librarians to. reach out into the community. It might 
be noted that the library ha's a publicity office, which helps 
create the flyers and ' brochures . 

» 

Otrher . effective publicity centers on word-of-mouth, as well 
as coverage in local newspapers, radio, and television. Perhaps 
a member of the library staff might be invited to j^articipate on 
a local talk show. Branch librarians might send press releases, 
flyers,, and brochures to^ community newspapers and. newsletters, in 
an effort to attract non-library users. Still, the flyers 
available within the brarich libraries result in the cornmunity 
.awareness of a program and the majority of people . who take 
advantage of a particular program. Information 'about the 
effectiveness of a workshop or meeting is gathered from the type 
or evaluation form (see Figure 1). . * 

User* satisfaction 'is determined frpm the number of people, 
who avail themselves of the service. In fact, many of them are 
repeat-users. there have been no. recent efforts to analyze the 
^consumer information services and their potential within the 
com^nitnity. Publicity varies according to the attention given by 



•Prbjsram Theme_ 



'Figure 1. Progratin' -^Evaluation jPorm. 
OFFICE OP ^JORK VIITH' ADULTS AND TOIWG ADULTS 
THE F^EB LIBRART OF PIDXADBIPHIA 

PEDCffiAM REPORTS .. / 

^ * {at Eeporfc of Series) 
Locaticn of Progra m 



Purpose 



> 



Date of Program (s)^ 



TechnJ^ques u^sed(FiIc biscassions, lUustat^ taHc^etCtX 




Speaker^ 



Cooperating k^crj^ 



Comnosition ixi audience 



Nmber dn .^Tidience(li5t for each program in serLes)^ 



Svaluaticn and Audience Reacticn__ 



How library naterials werfe related^ 



Estimated \};ours spent planning 



Flyers^ 



Publicity^' Poster s 
Nev/ST3aper s (attach avaliable copies) 
Personal conSiacts^^^ 



Cocaaents} (Use reverse side if necessary)^ 



execution 



jronotin g - / 



News Releases 



other 
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Librailan . 

Aseacj'L 



Date 



each libraxy within the syst^im. Variation as to the number of 

staff and, their responsibilities has a definite impact> on 
conmaxnity aw4rerless of a particular .program* ^ . 

• /THE FiVE CRITERIA 

J In' relationship to, Information distributed^^ to the libraries 
within Che .system (through the newsletters, reading lists, and 
free* source material), . the 'five factors. are all of • equal value 
(all rated' a one)* The information must be accurate /up-to-date, 
and* easily "understandable.'- ' Given the reduced number of 
professional ^staff members and their work load, the time it takes 
to compile or gatheir trif orraation becomes a critical cpnsidera- 
tion*^ The V- cost in terms- of money is also ^crucial in* that ^ no 
LSpA, ror. pther, funding is available. As already noted,/ if 
supplemerjtary fundirig became available, it would be use4 to- 
reli^ve "staff , workloads .and hot to revitalize consumer 
information services. ' 

CONCLUSION, 

The^CommuniCy Services Department of the Free Library of 
Philade]%ifia has responsibilities, beyond consumer information 
services, . It involves the library in a^ variety of activities 
such as film and speaker programs as well as ^ speciial events ♦ 
However, these pr6grams .are not coverjsd here since they are not 
"within th# scope of this report^ 

Community Services^ assis^ libraries within the ^ system in 
meeting the information needs of th6ir clientele; Even with the 
staff /cuts and budgetary, restrictions., none' of the system 
libraries have cldsed, * Itt^fa'ct, members of Ch6 City ^Council 
would oppose any closing ♦ * Regarding a library as a, "plum'/ for 
'their coq^tainlty. Council members .yould p^refer the creatioji .of new 
libraries;. However,- money is W)t 'available for any expansion. 

There are no plans' to . expand the consumer information 
services- beyond the present level. --Tfie Free Library must look on 
its' commitment to these se'rvstces in relationship td the present 
number of-st^ff arid amoxint pf^the bu<|get' available., Still,* it 
does not want to>^t6rjninate . these services , . ljut to meet thfe needs 
of \ the. Mmmuni€y ^nd system libraries, th^" best * that/ it canV by 
focuSingyon 'th^-JJ.^^^*^®^^^® of essential services. ' The consumer 
services 'are aWT^jied at the general' public. " ' ^ 

. It. ,is. important that public* libraries* ^provide consumer* 
information service-p^.^ Oft^n sruch service? are riot available 
elsewhere ih the 'qomrturiity . ^ People, 'look* to libraries ^iii 
Phi^ladelphia. primarily for. leisure reading^% Consumer inf orma-* 
tion, it was noted, lends Itself .to^such readirfg. Members of th^ 
library staff can go out into* the community.', .gather A^^Sded soui^ce 
material,, and make, it avalTable.- l>fhenever -necessalj^:; libtaria^ 
can cbmpile or up^late birbliographies on topics sucfT as health' 
care . ^nd " legal Areftrence spurce*. ^ In other Communities, 
librarians can^ qiMerbake additidnal responsibilities. The 



Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Tor example, has begun a health 
care service, which provides, referral to health agencies. 

In conclusion,.' public libraries should conbentrate, .,to the 
best of their abilities, on tjhe acquisition* and organization /of 
infarmatipti, information dissemination and referral, document 
delivery, and consumer education (all rated a one). Information 
interpretation/advice j advocacy, and problem-solving are unimpor- 
tant activities (all rated a five on the five-point scale). •In 
the future, lobbying will have to become more - imj^ortant 
(which'isncw rated a three), if libraries are " to attract the 
necessary funding to provide a high level of community^ program- 
ming and services. . Libraries must be aware of inf ormatio'n needs, 
gather and disseminate available information, and publicize their 
role as information providers . Con^nunity residents must 
understand that public libraries gather the types, of information 
they need/want. ^ 



CASE 3 ^. 
NASSAU LIBRARY SYSTEM* 



Long Island, New.Xork^/^s a bastion of local government 
where commiinities maintain ^tHeir individuality and autonomy. 
Public libraries in Nassau ''County reflect the 'same characteris- 
.tics but recognjLze tha^ cooperation can be advantagequs . In this 
regard; they have designated the Nassau Library System (one of 22 
public library systems through which stf te, aid is channeled), 
located^in Uniondale, as responsible for ^centralized book buying, 
collection development, consulting, publicity of library 
services, computerized services (e.g., payroll)., cataloging, 
distribution of new acquisitions to member libraries, and backup 
services, including reference. In addition, the cooperative 
library system coordinates community services. 

The .dcLsire to main local autonomy may conflict , with resource 
sharing a^d other cooperative efforts. At times, the ensuing 
problems cannot be easily resolved. In such cases, dealing with 
autonomous libraries can be "f rustratijig arid challenging,'* 
especially since the Nassau Libra^^y System serve.^^ in an advisory 
capacity. -It* 'cannot dictate policy to member Libraries. 

Headquarters staff may have to promote new services^ and convince 
individual libraries about the potential varlue of these services. 

• Staff members of the Nassau Library System equate consumer 
services with their community programs. This report therefore 
confine's itself to the community/service programs • which have as 
their goal' "the development pf bhe local libr^iry's role a-s a 
total Community Information Center, supplejpienCing its." tradltiona- 

*lly perceived one ^s a keeper of the books. Community service 
programs enable public libraries "to 'be seen as a '.-s<3ijrce of 
lifelong learning and a provider of job, educational, .consumer, 
health and humtn service information to medt a'dults' living and 
learning needs for survival in an increasingly difficult social 

, and Economic environment." 

When- asked to fate,- on a five point scale-, the extent to 
which ,member libraries are awaire of the goals for the community 
service programs;^ Ms. Puryear, ■ the Adult Interagency Specialist 
fof the libraty^ system, responded with a three. However, "she 
noted . that ,tlj'e libraries are more^aware of some, programs than 
they are of others. Community residents' awareness ^f these 
goals was r,ated ^^'4.' Nassau County contains a population 'of 
1,321 miliiorl people (1930 censxis), many of whom 'are unaware of 
the various programs offered. Still,' the Nas^u Library System 
is trying to increase community ^ awareness . \ 3he rated as'^ a three 
the ab'ilif:y of the library^ syst^erfl to achi^eve its goals. As she 
explained, ^"there is always' room for improvement." The extent , to 
wh^ch th^ lij>rary system has d^veloped^^pl^ans to meet these goals 

*This. repibrt is based upon an interview with Dorothy Puryear 
(Adult Interagency Special^is t -Nassau Library' System) and Frank 
Santagata (Director, .Information and Referral Service, . Nassau 
County Health add Welfare Council) conducted January 12, 1982. . 
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was rated 'as two. 'H^e have d6velpped plans iDutare not always as 
successful as we would like/' 

COMMUNITY SERVICE PROGRAMS 

. These programs involve the distribution of nefeded source ^ 
material to member libraries and publicizing library system' 
programs. The Nassau Library System prepares an ''I &^ R Albert- 
Series," which reprints newspaper articles and 'reports information ' 
that' may be of interest to memtier libraries. Readers, ^ ^Q^/ 
example, are alerted that New York State has free telephone' 
hotlines to answer questions about food stamps^ ^ and public 
assistance; that a 'state program inviting complaints ^ about . 
consumer problems was started at the Lopg Island Urban . League, 
Hempstead; that The Gambling Problem Clini^c at South ^' Qaks 
Hospital, in Amityvllle, provides information on helping 
compulsive gamblers and their families; and that a .free booklet 
•'Small Claims Courts and Consumer Complaints" is available. The 
"Educational Update Series" provides a network of. information 
about available educational programs in the qounty. Similar to., 
the other series, it contains current information,, which member 
libraries can post or place in.verttpal files. 

C9mmUnity servicesr consist of the following components of 
the adult independent learner program: . . ^ , . 

• career counseling whereby professional Qpun^elors assist 
' adults in. making career decisions 

^e education and job information center providing job related 
information and assistance go the jo:b seeker * 

• information to human services (information and Referral 
function) linking people to the appropriate community 
servio^e * . ' * - 

•the learning connection providing a library-based referral 
service and bringing together people "who want to learn, 
teach, or share many kincis ot educational and recreatioVial 
information and 'activities^ 

* • literacy and volunteer tutors serving on a orie-to-one 
basis and working with adults who lack reading or 

. . wx*iting skills 

CAREER COUNSELING ^ 

Professional counselors are schedulid in ten public * 
libraries on an appointment basis twelve hours per we'ek. (1)- 
They asSisCf county resfdents wanting to explore career possibili-' 
ties, requiring assistance in r6sum4 preparation, or needing, to 
'learn the steps in planning a job campaign. The counselors serve 
under a coordinator, a professional counselor whose salarji the 
first year was paid by Suffolk and^Nassau libraries from /their 



These libraries are located in F^rmingciale, Freepo 
fcove, Hempstead, Hicksville*, Levi t town; Long Beach, Ocean 
Port Washington, ^and Roslyn. " • ^ , 
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separate LSCA ^ranC funds ♦ (2) This Coordinator provides in- 
service * training, supervises the counselors, and handles th.e 
evaluation* \ 

LSCA funds have been used to reimburse ^Sd^vidual libraries 
for the salaries of these counselors (requiring libraries * to 
match with local dollars each dollar of LSCA counselling funds). 
It is hoped that at some point the libraries can absorb .this 
cost. The/, counseling' program is very popular; in nine months 
during 1981 some 1,800 people were counseled. * Many counselors 
would like -to apply for the part-time positions in the libraries. 
The majority of clients are suburban women (displaced homemakers) 
returning to the^work- force. The counseling' program has enabled 
the libraries to develop their collections of career resources 
and to see increased circulation of tb^ese materials. ' 
^ * > \ ' • 

■ EDUCATION AND JOB INFORMATION CENTER 

Located at the Hempstead Public Library, the Center provides 
job and education related resources. * In addition, it offers 
advit:e and workshops on resumd writing, job interviewing,, writing 
letters gf resignation, ' assertiveness training, and job seeking 
strategies. County residents .may even submit copies of t:h0|ir 
resumes for critiquing by libVary staff. The popularity of the 
Center is evident from. the. fact that for nine months during 19.81 
some 3,340- people received job information. 

It" might be noted that the Center received a federal grant 
to show CETA workers how to use its resources. Further, a career 
counselor was assigned to work with them, about employment 
possibilities and .to ease their transition into the work force. 

INFORMATION CONCERNING HUMAfI SERVICES - 

As Adult Interagency Specialist, Ms. Puryear publicizes the 
Nassau Library System, makes other institutional, information 
providers aware of the library system, and seeks ways to 

' coordinate library activities with those of other providers. She 
serves on a variety of non-library committees and 'sees that 
members of other information providers serve as advisory group 
memScrs for library pro jects . These activities npt only remind 
the community that libraries exist but also clarify their 
role. Libraries become aware of what * is occurring In^ the 

" community, and the' community sees libraHes as visible informa- 
tion disseminators, and as a source from whi^ people can^ obtain 
information for themselves. 



2 , , ^ 

Suffolk can no longer afford to continue the program,' and 
Nassau cannot affofd to hire the coordinator on a full-time 
basis. Consequently next year', the coordinator will be hired on 
a contractual basis t'o fulfill specified tasks. 
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The Health and Welfare Council of Nassau County', Inc> , 
provides an excellent example of the* cooperative relationship 
that the Nassau Library System encourages ♦ Supported by United 
Way (3) and contracts, the Council identifies human resources in 
the county and brings together relevant information providers, 
government and non-government service agencies* Their purpose is 
to make it easier for county residents to be aware of, and to 
gain access to, human services. To achieve this goal,, the 
Council . developed a machine-readable < data base using the 
Lousiville taxonomy of family services and devised a listing of 
the' 3,500 services offered by 540 human service-- agencies. This 
list, which has been placed on a disc for computer retrieval, is- 
'available on microfiche 'and. computer printout. . Further, it is 
updated every four months. ^ ^ 

. 

The - Nassau Library System supports worthwhile *ef forts ' such 
as this directory by purchasing copies for distribution to member 
li.braries. This subsidization permits the publication and 
distribution of services which might not otherwise be available 
Co public libraries in 'the' county. In order to make the 
microfiche taxonomy of services more useful, librarians from the 
system have prepared a companion index. ' • 

The Nassau.- Youth Services Directory {2nd edition, 1980)^ 
prepared by the National Council of Jewisn Woraen^ Nassau-Suffolk 
Area, "provides youth and -their families, school personnel and 
fill ' youth workers with the: information needed- to seek .out the 
human services that help young people deal with the serious 
problems 'that rtiost affect fthem today." The acknowledgements to 
this directory mention that "the Nassau Library System has helped 
td underwrite the cost of this Directory through -purchase of 
quantities- for distribution in the public libraries, of Nassau 
County." Monies for such prpjects have jcome from LSCA funding, 
title 1 for adult independent learners. > - , 

The Nassau County Women's Serviqes compiled a career 
resource file in collaboration with the public libraries in the 
county. This file lists,, for example, the various educational 
programs of * Hof stra University and the. community services, 
provided l?y the Nassau Library System. The library system 
underwrites the updating' of -the file and reproduces it for 
distribution to member libraries. 

The Nassau Library System Is also currently, conducting a 
series of monthly semihars in which members of area agencies 
visit network headquarters and discuss their activities with 
public librarians. This ^discussion supplements the microfiche 
listing of human services? produced by the Health and Welfarf 



The United Way^ wants to develop the ability of communities 
tO' provide information and referral activities. I & R has 
therefore .become a key part of its fund raising. 
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Council and aJLerts agencies that libraries are commupity informa- 
tion centers. Agency staff 'also Income more receptive to 
referral from libraries'. . ^ . 

.LEARNING CONNECTION ^ 

Modeled after the Learning Exchange in Chicago, the Learning 
Connection- brings together people who want to teach ,or learn 
(e'.g., how to weld, frost a cake, play a musical instrument, or 
speak a foreign language). Some .participants are looking to meet 
people with similar interests. Some teachers want to exchange or 
barter their services while others prefer a modest fee. Whatever 
the arrangement,^ it is- discussed in advance by both participants. 

County residents register for the referral service^ in their 
local library. Precautions are tal^n to protect residents' 
rights and privacy. Library staff will disclose ^an individual's 
first name, telephone number, and "special skills or needs. The 
initial contact is made by telephone and the first meeting occurs 
in a public place such as t.he public library. The' student and 
teacher judge .their compatibility and are not oblj.gated to 
continue their connection beyond the first meeting. 

The Learning Connection, which has been well received, has 
been written up in sources such as the New York Times and 
Newsday* Additional publicity includes television coverage and^ 
the placement of posters in Long Island railroads and the 
railroad stations. In some cases, out of gratitude, participants 
will authorise the library system to use their names and pictures 
for publicity purposes. ^ 

LITERACY AND VOLUNTEER TUTORS ^ , 

One out of. every five county residents canno't" read; many 
non-English speakifig residents .want to pick up English as -^a' 
second language. These, people can apply to the adult independent 
learner program or the literacy program operated by the Hempstead 
Public Library. The Nassau Library System supports the Literacy 
Volunteers of Long Island, which trains tutors and assists ciunty 
residents? in developing 'reading and language skills. . 

/ 

CONCLUSION . . ' , ..' 

The adult independent learner prograiVi^emphasizes information 
^acquisition, organization, dissemination, and referral; as well 
as document delivery, problem-solving, and consumer education. 
Library staff may even be engaged in information interpretation 
and advice. Lobbying and advocacy are less important; both would 
rate a three on a five-goint scale. Staff m^imber'ft attempt Co 
guide people through the maze of red tape without advocating a 
{^articular cause. ^Affer all, ^'they do not ^ant to inS'ult those 
people upon, whom they depend for information.*' 

The various services under' the umbrella of the adu^t 
independent lecarper program . are ♦ interr,elated. For example. 
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career counseling njay place clients in contact with the Education 
and Job Information Ceiiter \pcated in HempsGead* Library staff 

Vwill refer county res-^detits 'to the appropriate service", ^hether 
it is offered by another library or an outside agency, _^^ue to 
t^he success of the adult^ independent learner program, ,communitx 
residents associate public libraries with a wide variety of their 
information needs, "ihcluding those relating to vital decisions 
regarding career .selection and job seeking. 

The adult independent learner program, which is targeted to } 
all segments of the general public, proviVies information, and 
services for the adult regardless of that person's state of 
development or level of education* Over the next two years, the 
plans arie not to 'initiate new programs but, rather, to institu- 
tionalize existing ones. For example, the Nassau Library System 
does not want member libraries- to view career coiinseling and job 
information as "frills*" These services have "proved themselves" 

* and should be regarded as essential. 

Since the number of Spanish speaking people in the county is 
increasing, the Nassau Library System will expand its bilingual 
services, using special Kellogg Foundation funds administered by 
the State Education^ Of f ice in Albany. An increasing amount of 
source material prepared' by the Education and Job Information 
Center, for example, needs to be translated into Spanish. Ms. ^ 
Puryear noted that there is a paucity of bilingual librarians, 
that irbrary schools should attempt to recruit Htspanic-s, and 
that more' people planning careers in public librarianship should 
master a second language. 

' ' FUND ALLOCATION 

Funding for the community service - programs -derives from % 
Federal grants (LSCA), state grants (the N.Y. State Department of 
Education and its grant from the W.W. Kellogg Foundation), state 
funds (available on a per capita basis to operate the library 
system), county funding, ^ and local 'funding (contributions by ^ 
member, libraries). The amount of LSCA grants that the Nassau 
Library System has received has declined over the past y^ar and 
may cease in the near future. For this reason, staff members are 
trying to institutionalize programs and to * make them self- 
supporting. > Complicating their efforts is the fact that 
spiraling inflation is affecting member libraries . ' If the 

• •finanq^J.al picture worsens, the library system may have to seek 
^suppl^entary funding elsewhere — perhaps from county or town 

government — and try to ride out the crisis without cutting back 
^ ' on programs . ^ ' 

PUBLICITY 

The Nassau Library .System has experimented with a variety of 
methods for publicizing community sewices to the general public. 
With the assistance of outside groups, staff members have % 
. developed signs and posters, which were placed on local bu§es and 
elsewhere; , These publicity efforts have drawn public attention 




to the specific program advertised and have been co'st/beiief icial . 
tn some cases, the library system has been charged only for 
supplies; available space or*, the buses and graphics assistance 
were furnished f ree-of -charge . 

The Nassau Library System gave the Learning Connection, 
^ which now contains 3,000 names, a birthday party. Staff members 
purchased a cake and arranged for Congressman Norman F. Lent, who 
at that time waS running for reelection, . to visit. - The 
publ^ici,ty . created further awareness of community service 
programs . 

News items have appeared in newspapers . Ms . Puryear 
maintains a scrapbook af such coverage. Publicity can aTso be 
generated by word-of -mouth, distribution of book marks and 
flyers, placement of staff members on the boards of community 
service^ agencies and organizations, **and the selection of 
community leaders to serve on. library advisory boards^ 

Working with volunteer organizations such as the ' National 
Council of Jewish Women, Nassau-Suffolk Area, generates effective 
publicity. The J^assau Library System underwrites, the costs of 
producing source material by agreeing to purchase multiple copies 
for distribution to member libraries and the general public. 
'News releases for the source material draws attention to the 
library system and may note its availability in^ area public 
libraries. ^ ' 

Network headquarters gathers copies of ''News for the 
Consumer" (4) (see Appendix for specimen copy) for. distributio 
to all member libraries every six weeks. These libraries ca 
specify the number of copies that they want for public distribu 
tion. "After the first year of distribution for this consumer ' 
newsletter, the library system circulated a questionnaire to 
recipient libraries wanting to know if they wanted to continue 
the service. The finding was that they did; in fact, they 
requested additional copies tor public distribution.' 

It might, be noted that -the Plainedge Public Library, 
nMassapequa, New" York, which is a member^of the Nassau Library 
SysGem, conducts a postcard survey of community residents wanting 
jobs and lists responding community residents, by job category, 
in a free newsletter, PERSonnel , distributed to local and area 
bu^nesses . Prospective employers browse the newsletter and 
contact persons listed. ♦ This employment referral service has 
helped to make the. public library, an integral part of the 
community. The community is more willing to support the library 
and to investigate khe variety of other services and programs 
offered. . ( ' . 



ZT 

This newletter is a publication of the Plainedge Public^ 
Library, Massapequa, New York 11758. 
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* '-The. same library maintains TIP (To. j[nform 'Plainedge), a 
service . whereby it informs community residents about the receipt 
6t information on a wide variety "^of topics, ' such as ."energy 
conservation, home repair and "maintenance, tax 'shelters, and 
interior decoration/' Photbcopies of information in specified 
categories will then be mailed to the interested resident.^ When 
the information^ is contained in a book or would require extensive 
photocopying, the resident woCild receive a postcard requesting 
him/her to pick up the reques ted v material • 

^ tHE J'lVE CRITERIA 

Ms.* Puryear was asked to rank the five factors according to 
overall importance. She believes that as is most important that 
community service programs .provide up-to-date, current and 
accurate information, which is -easily understandable by community 
residents. Equj^lly. important, members of the library system 
should be sensitive to the cost to individuals in get^-ng -the 
necessary information.^ Time becomes an important conslder^tj|pn 
when viewed in terms of "reducing the "length of information- 
gathering 'for consumer^ (also ranted a however, i't is 
unimportant when viewed in terms of librarian time tjiff find 
requested information. The emphasis on unders tandability is 
evident given the need to provide source material to the Spanish, 
speaking population. ' . • 

EVALUATION 

The Nassau Library System has the support of member 
libraries, 'human service agencies, and the 'community at large. 
Member libraries keep user statistic^ on the services they 
provide. For example, client evaluation sheets are completed for 
the career counseling' program, and users of the job information 
center receive a postcard questionnaire. 'The return rate for the* 
postca^-d suifv^e^^is low; * nonetheless , it. suggests support 'for the 
servts^Ov vSt^f'f members from -the .Nassau Library^ System h^e 
queried mdnvh^r libraries about what they do with the VI,& AleVc^ 
Series.*' \^^^ 

User satisfaction is also gauged from unsolicited responses 
(by telepHone a^d ' letter) and from monitoring the number of 
repeat users. Staff 'members frpm the Nassau Library System, 
however, see a negative implication to using the number of repeat 
users* as a measure of effectiveness. Perhaps, residents make 
repeated use of the job service, for example, because earlier use- 
of the service^^d not produce\the desired employment. 

, ' ' ^ \ < . NEW TECHNOLOGY 

New' technology has. potential applicat4|^n to the Nassau 
Lib^rary .System, which is currently computerizing cataloging 
operations. The *placement of computer terminals •t^.n member 
libraries will further efforts to create a union catalog. The 
Computer Based Educational Opportunity Center (C3E0C) has a data 
base coyeriri^ educational programs for metropolitan ?iew York. Th^ 



Nassau Library System is currently arranging for an acoustic 
coupler so that the Education and Job Infornjation Center can re- 
trieve financial aid and other information coittained in this data 
basfe. It might be noted that the library, system, at some point, 
would like "to tie into" the Health and Wplfare C9uncil and to 
.exploit more fully its information files for the benefit of 
library users. ^ * 

ROLE OF LIBRARIES IN PROVIDING CONSUMER INFORMATION SERVICES 

Ms. Puryear beli eves tha.t more public libraries should be 
engaged in activities similar to the adult independent ^learner 
program. These services represent an extension of the activities 
normally provided by libraries. Unless public libraries initiate 
such service^^"^ addition- to the more traditional ones, they may 
not withstand competition from othe)^' information providers.. 
Libraries must be relevant to the needs of the community if they 
expect to continue to receive a sHare of public tax support. 
They must help people with their survival ^nd^ cannot justify the* 
provision of services and financial expenditures, to serve only "a 
few readers.*' 

Ms\ Puryear believes that if community residents regard the ^ 
public -library as essential for keeping them informed, I0iey will 
vote the necessary financial support. Her c-oncern, holvrever, is 
that* many libraries may not be demonstrating cheir relevancy 'an4 
that other information providers may be filling the void. 
Consequently she questions if it is too late' for' many public 
libraries to be regarded as more than "keepers of the book'' . and 
to appeal to broad segments of the population. 

APPENDIX 

A SAMPLE. COPY OF NEWS for the consUmer 
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MANAG fNG YOUR^ MONEY - PART V ^ 



' /Income Tax Organizer ^ ^- p.^,.^ «5 75^ Jl 

Reproduced vdth pemission from hank' of America ^flT 1. 54, Conemer Infomatu>n Report S,®2S5(|^ 
Start now to organise your personal finaticial Information -.you^m have less v^rlc to do next 
ywr l!r?re?a?1nr^ Income tax return; This report provljies work sheets, explain^ 

terms, and refers yo.u to sources of tax help. - - , • | 




The Value • . 

of Record Keeping' ' - 

T« time tef nwiy p«op«e ranks secoodonly 
to>Jtw Ytar':? Day as an occasion to makt 
rtsoHitions. Next y^tw you dedam* yout be 
mpre organized— no mora sorting f ytar's 
akxumulation of rtcords ot, worsa« finding 
that you'vf kept.ttw ffcords at all. 

A simpi* systam lor organizing w«l makt 
your rasolutxjn easitf to kaep. This rtport 
offers the framework for such a system, one 
that you can buUd on to suit your particuiar 
needsv If you use rt regula/ty this yeai; you n 
have consKierably less work to do at tax 
bmenextyeat ' ' ^ 

% Ybu may no{ even have to file a federal 
. inconje tax return if your income fofthe year 
falls bekiw minimum levels. Beginning with 
tax year 1979. •the filing requirements are 
increased to: S3.300 for sinde people and 
"heads'^of hou^ehokJs: $6,400 fpr mamed 
couples, ^th under 6S and filing jointly: 
S6.4(10 for mamed couples, if one spouse is ' 
65 Of ove^: S7.400 if both are 65 or over: and 
$1,000 for marned peeple filing separately. 
You wiiltiaye to file ^return, however, to get 
a refund of any faxes withheld from your 
tamihgs^ - ^ ^ 
BACKtJP • Good records do more than just 
make your work easier, They back up the 
figures you've entered >)n your tax form. If 
. thf Iptemal Revenue Servwe (IR^ ques- 
tions the accuracy of your return, tt» bur- 
den IS on yoo to prove your figures. 

Th# most acceptable forms of proof are 
your> records and actuaJ receipts, such as 
sales slips, canceled checks, vouchers. . 
and statements of earnings. If you can't 
back up your figuresyby these or other 
' means, the iRS will disallow your claim and 
you will pay fDore (ax—and in some cases, 
penalties and interest ' * 
STRATEGY A mnning recbrd Of your ex- 
penses can also help^you foresee your 
* probable reporting^ethod lor the. year— 
for instance. iKyouH be able to itemize 
deductions AsWule. you are likely to bene- 
fit by Itemizing yow deductions if. dunng the 
tax year. you.haveWid lacge unreimbursed^ 
medical bills. propet;;y taxes, or interest on 
1 home loan;. if you have giveri large 




amount to charity : or if you have had major 
casualty or theft losses. ' > 
You may also use the work sfieets to help 
you time financial (Troves. You might, for 
example, see that this would be a good year 
to cqntnbute the maximum allowable to 
ypur individual Retirement Account. 

WHAT TO KEEP In order to- claim ad- 
justments and Itemized deductions you will 
need to keep tra.ck of ,a number of ex- 
penses. Some.example^s are: 
Business tJse of Your Car Kenep the pur- 
chase agreement for the car; a log noting 
details of tnps. such as mileage\and the 
purpose of the vis^ls;.and receipts for such 
•costs' as gas. oil. repairs, license, and 
registration. 

Charity Contributions You'll tyee^d 
receipts and canceled checks for cash^ifts 
an?a recond of the lair rnarket value of,iriy 
property donated., You may also be abie^jo 
deduct out-of-pocket expenses you paid 
(such as transportation costs) while workr 
ing for chanty, so keep those receipts, too. 
Medical Bills Keep receipts Idr all pro- 
fessionals lees.' hospital charges, and 
medicine and daig purchases: lor transpor- 
tatiofj^xpenses to and from medical care, 
and 1o). health insurance premiums paid 
and reinrbursements received. - 



Sales Tax If you're buying many costly 
iterrw in one year (for instance, fumishk^g a 
home), you may exceed the deduction Indl* 
tated in the dales tax tables for your income 
and family size. In that case, keep all slips 
stxDwing safiis tax paid. 

HOW LONG TO KEEP You 'shoukS keep 
records until the statute of Rmitatkxts for the 
return expires— that is. three' years from 
the date the return was filed or due. or two 
years from the date the -tax was paid; 
which'everislatet 

for your own benefit, you shouW keep cer- 
tain records longer. If you think vour income 
may inaet^se sharply in the next few years, 
hold copies of your previoos tax ristum's for 
at least .five years so you can take adyan* 
tage Of income averaglpg if you>e eligible. 
And4<eep recotds of ahV transaction involv* 
ing your real estate or personal property 
until you sen or othen^vise dispose of it; such 
records will be essential in^ backing fip 
daifns of casualty losses and capital gains 
and losses. 
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The work sheets will help you syrnmarize 
the figures you collect throughoufthe.year. 
They are not a subsotute for the receipts ■ 
themselves. aniJ the IRS won't accept th«(ti ■ 
in lieu of the onginal records. " > % 

HOW THEY WORK Us^the left co*umn 
of each work sheet to identify4he sources of 
your figures. Under the heading "Wige/ 
Salary /Commissions/ for instance, fill in 
your employer's name: under "Interest" tot 
syour'^savings .accdunt oumt)ef. Then vrhen 
you p]ay your bills, and total the tax on the 
\ sales slips you've saved, enter the monthly 
\ amounts on the sheets. m 

From time to time you may want to see how p 
your figures' are measunng up to IRS re* r 
quiremenls for. sayiodeductidns— whether, l' 
your expenses will qualify as deductible. ■ 
what limits might appiy. and the like. You'll ■ , 
find comprehensive information on this and . . 
many other tax matters in JRS Pubfication 
\ 17. Your Federai Income Tax (November 
.1979 edition). The discussions on Page 2 of 
mis report are cross-referenced Putilida- 
tronl7 for your convenience.^ 
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REFERENCE GUIDE 

Htre are sd^e genera! guidelines, with ref* 
erences to iRS Pubucauon 17 (November 
1979 edttKSin). to hetp you-eval.uate your per* 
sonai f mancial data 



Jhcome 

Gross mcome for tax purposes means all 
income from any source except those spe^ 
cificaUy excltxted by ta$ iaw (such as ^tfts 
and tnhentancef). 

WAGE/SAtARV/COMMISSIONS This 
itkhxfn bonuses, tips, income from side> 
. >obs. and certain '^fringe b^neftti" (see 
Chaptets 7-8). Your employer must give 
you. by Jan. 31. Fprni W-2 showing your. 
-toUl earnings for the year and the amounts 
wilhheW for taxes and other purposes. Be- 
ginning with the tax year 1979, you may also 
'have to include as part of your taxablrin- 
come a portion of the unempk>ym«nt com* 
■pensation pajd^ you, if your income (in- 
duding the unertipioyment compensatwn) 
IS over a certain amount (see Chapter l3). 
Attach a copy of your V^2'to your return. If 
you're paid on commissioh. ypu'it- receive 
Form 1099-NEC. 

INTEREST The' bank or other institution 
itiat holds your savings account wiil send 
you. by ^an. 31. iFbrm 1099:INT, showing 
your earned interest of $10 or more for the 
year (see Chapter 9). 

OIVIOENOS You II get a year-end state- 
ment of dividends pakj to you either from 
your brokerage firnjjHt hokJs your stock, or 
directlv from the issuing company if you 
hold tne stock yourself. For ordinary div^- 
dends (paid from ttie eamings^nd profits of 
a corpo>aik5n), the first SlOO you receive 
from qualifying corporations is excluded 
from taxabi* income. If ytxi file a |Oint return, 
and you and >pur spousd each have divi- 
dend ipcorhp of S100 or more; the total ex- 
clusion IS S200 (see Chaptec 10). 

CAPITAL GAINS AND LOSSES A capi- 
tal gam or lo^s^d'your profit or Iqss from the 
safe of a capital, asiet— generally, any 
property you own and use for investment^ 
Your cakpuiations^wiM include the assets 
original cost to you— adjusted by such fac: , 
tors as depreciation and Improvement 
coi^s — and the arriount you realized from 
the sale or exchange of tfte asset (see 
Chapter 26-92). ' ' 

You must now hold an asset more than one 
yearinorder to get i (ax break on the gam 
when you selt th^ asset. Beginning lA^ 1979. 
you can exclude more of^jfour profits from 
taxable mfcipme when -you sell your orop- 
erty. generally, you are liable for ta)(es on 
only 40% of- any gam made after.Qct. 31. 
1978 Two other n^w tax advantages apply 
to home sales rhade after July 26.' 1978. 
Previously law permitted you to defer tax 
on the gam from''^ sale*-by remyesrtihg 
|8ffi m another pnncipaEre^dence of 
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equal^r greater value-^only once m any 
18-month period. Now. this time restnciion 
IS lifted if your rnoves are job-related and 
you qualify for the deduction for.movmg 
expenses In addition, if you are 55 or older 
before you sell your heme, and you owned 
^d used your hom^ for at least three of the 
five years ending on the date of the sale, 
you may choose to exclude jram taxable 
income- up to $100,000 of your gam. This 
exclusion is available to you only once. 

PENSIONS At the erid of the year, your 
per)sion fund trustee will send you copies of . 
either (or both, if necessary) f=brm W-2Ptor. 
;)m^9»on and 9ertatn other periodtc pay- 
ments Of Form 1099-R for lump*sum distri- 
butioiis. ff^additlon, former employer(s) wiK 
send you annual statements breaking dpwn 
benefits paid to you into taxable and rion- 
taxable portk)ns (see Chapter 12). 

AUMONY This is taxable as regular in- 
come (see Chapter 13). Ctiikl support pay- 
ments are neither taxable if^you receive 
them nor deductble it you pay them. 



A''djustments 

Adjustments are amounts that you subtract 
from your .gross income. The remainder is 
calledyour^adjtiSted gross income. * 

MOVING EXP6NSES If yoor employer 
has reimbursed you for moving expenses, 
you'll receive Form 4782 (see Chjapter 14). 
If you are ndt fully reimbursed, you must 
support your moving expense deduction on 
rorm3903. \ 

IRA/KEOGH CONTRIBUTIONS The 
tnjstee of your account will send you, by 
, Jan. 31, Form 5498 showing your total con- 
tnbutions for the year. For an Individual Re- 
tirement ^Account, you may deduct contn- 
butionsup to 15% of your earnings, to a limit 
of $1,500 a year for your own account. The 
limit nses to SU>50 oty accounts you estab* 
lish for yourself and your unemployed 
spouse, with the total contribution divided 
evenly between the {wa-^up \o S875 to 
each IRA. You may contnbute to your IRA 
until the date your tax return is due (includ- ^ 
Ing extensions). Excess contributk)ns are 
subject to penalty jax; if you've made such 
contnbutions, yoa'll need to file Form 5329 
(see Chapter 12). If you have a Keogh Plan, 
you may deduct contnbutions of up to 15% 
of your annual earnings, to a maximum of 
$7,506. ■ 

EMPLOYEi&S* I^USIfjlESS EXPEN- 
SES If ydJ have unreimbursed travel, en* 
terlainment. or gift expenses, you m?iy be ' 
able to deduct thefse amounts. The travel 
.expenses must be incurred while you are 
away from your home in pursuit of business. 
You may dedpc^ unreinpbursed travel ex* 
p^ns6s« even if you do^ not itemize de* 
d6ctions. Your unreimbursed expenses for 
entertainment aqd, gifts may be deducted 
only if you'itemiz^ ^ur deductions (see 
Chapter 15). * / . 



Deductions 



Itemized deductions ard amounts you stib« 
tra^:t from your adjusted gross mcome when 
calculating your taxable income. The '*zero r 
bracket arjiount/' which has replaced the 
standard deduction, applies to all Max- 
payers. You claim itemized deductions only 
.to the extent that their total exceeds the 
zero bracket amount for yopr filirrg status. 
The zero bracket amount itself isn't actually * 
deducted-from your income. It's built into th# 
tax tables, along with personal exemptlonis, 
^ to simplify your calculations {9%9 Chapter 
' Vf, For 1979^ and later years, the personal 
exempfion and the zero bracket vnount 
have been increased. 

MEDICAL/ DENTAL "These expenses 
are deductible'only to the extent that they 
.exceed 3% of your adjusted gross income 
(see Chapter 19). The exception Is health 
insurance premiums: You may deduct half 
the amount you pay for medical irisurancb. 
uptoSiSO.Tljenyoucanaddthebalancepf - 
your premiums, if any, to your other medical 
expenses and deduct the total according b i 
the 3% »rule. Expenses for medicine arfd v 
. drugs are deductible only to the extent (hjit 
they exceed 1%of adjusted gross Infiomii. 
Then; the excess is subject to the 3% rujle 
discussed earlier. Remember Uy redu(^ 
your expense dairhs by the amount ybu 
were reimbursed through insurance. • 

TAXES Vou may. deduct state and kx:ial 
real estate taxes, personal property^taxes, 
mconf)e tax, and sales tax (see Chapter 2Q). 
Beginning in 1979, you can no longer tal». 
an itemized deduction for gasoline taxes, . . 

INTEREST You may also deduct certain 
costs, for' your credit accounts. XPM'U get 
year-end s Atements of interest arx) finance 
charges p&id on your home4oan and bank 
credit cardaccounts. You may also get such 
statementj^pn other toan accounts— for 
personal loVncj car loans, etc. — jeither au- 
tomatically or on request; dependirrg on the 
lender. Many retailers also senfd annualt 
statements, on request, to charge account 
customers (see Chapter 21). 

EMPLOYEES' EDUCATIONAL £XPEN< 
SES YoM can deduct educational ex- . 
penses if the education is required by law or 
by your employer in order to maint^ your 
salary, status, or job. You can also cleduct 
educational expenses that maintain or im- 
prove Skills necessary to perform your job 
(see Chapter 24). ^ 

(CASUALTY A^O THEFT LOSSES You 
may deduct losses from damage to cjy Heft 
of personal property (such asVour ho^e or 
car) and business prqperty You must re- 
duce the amount b( your Ibss by the amoufit 
insurance compensation you receive A 
ss on personal property is deductible only 
to the extent that if exceeds SlOO for each 
casualty or iMj^see Chapter 23). 
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Credits 



uo^wuyi /Irnxqii *X9Usx'g qddsof 
Suozas Xqidioo 
^ uopun ^ottw 




A^b-ctJit IS sudiracted dirtcdy Uom th# tax 
vow (xdmanly wouid ow«. itcord^i^ \6\rm 

CHILO 0ISA8L£0 OEPCNOENT CABJS, 
Th# credit 20«* of •xp«ns«9, up to S^OO 
credit a y«ar for oii# d«p«fyten( and up to 
cr«dH a year for two Of mgm d«0en* 

^dents For 1^79 and later years, you may be - 
ad(e to dMua paymehts made to your par^ 
eriis^ your soouse's Q^myis for cnitd ca/e 
(se« Chapter 34). 

* POUnCflfU CONTHISUTlbNS Begin- 
nmg mtt tax yeac ^979. you muat dajm 
po^Mica/ contnOuttorrs as a.credit: you no 
longer rv&ve- a choce to take them as a 
deduction. The nwamum credit ypg can 

. csaim is S50 if you're sm^ and $100 if 
you re, fifing jointly witti your spouse' (see 
'Chapters*. 

€N€RGY CONSERVAnON Ifyouinstatf 
.energy-saving devices or systems in your 
^ home between ^pnl i9» 1977 and Jan. 1. 



, dYOn miAmiDtM 0*01:^ 

30q3NlV^1cf' 
SOURCES OF HELP^ 
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FROrt YOUR PDVINEDGE PUBLIC LIBRARY - 

TAX FORNS {Federal and State) wHl! be available at your PUIn- 
edge Pu bl 1 c L i brary . (' I/'d* ota? maokima to phatdisopy youp xv 

TAX ASSISTANCE for ^ENIpR CITIZENS will be iva^Hable at your 
PTaTHidgrPublic Library oh Mondays ^ from 10 a^m. to"" 2 p. ma 
starting February J6 > Volunteers $ponsored by the Araerlcap 
Association of Retjred Persons and the National Retlred^ , 
Te^achers Association will be on hand to assist you^ Withou 



t 



charged through April 13. 

Tax ASSISTANCE for AU'wIU be avai'lable^al your' Plalnedge Piib'li 
Library through the Tax Assistance Program (TAP) wh^ch proj " 



vides. students froq Hofstra University's Accounting' Dept. . 
free service will be offered on Thursday evenings from 7 t 



9 p.m. and on Saturdays from TO ajn. toa^l p. nr. 
February 7 through Aorl i 11 . • * * ' - \ J" 



1^ 
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1986. you can take a oedit against your TAX PU§U CATIONS including IRS and commercial guides such.aS 
.--i^^- If K.^-. .-.-.•ii^ : " Lasser's will be^ available for you to bbrrovl ffom your 



- income tax. if you have tnstailed energy* 
saving devices, such as insulation or storm 
. ^dows. you may claim a Credit of ,1 S% ^f . 
yo<^ expenses, to a maximum of $300 

' o^itiit a yeac If you have inst^edspeqal ^ 
Ihergy iff stems, such as solar heatings , 
eqmpmef^ you may daim a aedit of a per*^ ^ 
centage of your costs (30% of the first 
S2.000 and 20% of the next S8.Q00) to a 
maximum credil of $2i200. Vou can carry 

. over any unused credits irorri one year to 

.the nextr through the 1987 tax year (see 
ChaptiTv^iS). 



FROM THE 
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P.la1nedge;Publ1c Li brary w1 thout charge 

S r You may call 732-?01od^for adv.lce on figuring' 

it ess yoju requestjl 



your t.axfs or. for help with any other t^^e of tax question^' 



yo recoird will be (nade of your identity 
a follow-up call from the IRS. 



FROM THE STATE. - C>all 248-7250^ an answering service ♦ for ^ 
any forms you heed. Call 741-0950 if you have questions ol 
need advice aboiJt your.^ta^te .taxes.* ^^w^ 
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TYPE 


JAN 


FEB 


1 

MARCH 


APRtl. 


MAY 


s JUNE 


JULY* 


AUGUST 


W^g«/S«lary/Commis3io 


n« Gross amounts ; do not exclude wfthholdings (or taxes, PICA. etc. 
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IK i/-\/-M yir- Usual sources of taxable income. ^, ^ ,i 

INCOME For full information, see Chapters M3 and 26-32 of IRS Publication 17, Your Federalhcome lax 



Tips Cash and value of noncash tips such aa complimentary tickefi and servicaa. 



interest From savings, loan^ notes, certain bonds, credit union accounts, etc. 



Dividends Ordinary dividends (pajd from the earnings and profits of aporporation). 



Capital Gains (Losses) Those from sale of home or person^ property such as stocks, bonds, etc. 



I 



Pension Amounts received from a company <3n government plan, IRA, Keogh, annuity. 



T 



Alimony (c^caived)' 



Oth«r (Sf»cify) Net rental income. )ury duty paymwts. gambling winnings, unemploytnent compensation, excess reimburserr. 



' *s.-^ II tr^-r-\ jr-Ki-rr> T/^ \K\r^r\K Ar^ Th^se adjustments are-used to determine your adjustec 
ADJUSTMENTS TO INCOMC For fulllKforrriation. see chapters 14-I8. publication l? 



Disability Pay 
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Moving Costs 


















(R A/ Keogh Contribution 


















Alimony (paid) 
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Employees' Expenses 
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iS personal expenses may be deductible, to tfie extent that they exceed yourzero bracket amount 
' 'nfonnation. see Chapters i and 19-25 of IRS Publication 17 (November 1979 edition). 
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APRIL 


MAY 


JUNE 


JULY 


AUGUST 


'SEFT 


. OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


TOTAL ■ 


2ttn insurance. 


transportaO( 
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^it related to your saiar/ or }0b status. 



i business property. 



'\CB expenses, and home dffice expenses. 
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subtracted directly from the tax you ordinarily would owe. 
-37 of Publication 17 (November 1979 edition). 
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^ CASE 4 
OCLC/ CHANNEL 2QqV 

The CHANNEL 2000 Project:, an experimenCjl j^f,^^^^ J^^J^^f 
on a Cype of videotex syscem called viewdata, was an ouCgr^DwCh of 
the OCLC Research Depa^CmenC's Home Delivery of Library Serv.ices 
Program initiated since June 1978. The Prc^gr^J ^"^^^f J^a.^!^ 
vI?ious developments of innovative syscbms offering library ^ 
customers easy and inexpensive access to- inf ormaCion. 

-Advances in computer and communication technology have 
offered 'many alCerii^Cives .for remoCe electronic delivery o£ 
information whether for home use or for use in public locations 
such as airpart^, hotels, libraries, and supermarkets. CHANNEL 
2000 essentially ^as an experimental project developed JesC 
the technological feasibility of developing a viewdata^ystem for 
delivery of information. It investigated the viability of an 
Info^Sional delivery method utilizing the . ^"^'^f ^P^°^^ 
lietwork to permit interaction with a computerized, database , with 
retrieved information displayed on the screen of an ordinary 
television receiver. In addition, it also /"^^^^^ . 
business market and sotial "issues involved in electronic delivery 
of information using videotex technology. 

Although the concept development of CHANNEL 2000 started in 
1978, dhe actual proposal to the OCLC. management was not submlj^ 
ted until November 1979. After the. approval of the OCLC manage- 
ment was given, ' the system/service development began in Febru-*cy 
1980 and the actual test was conducted in Columbus, . Ohio durrng 
the last three' months of 1980. ' ' • 

PROJECT OBJECTIVES 

C 

CHANt^EL /2000 has Che following .objectives : y 

Develop and test a library electronic home information 

• system . * . ' 
♦ • Quantify potential user, demand for and attitudes 

toward the system 

• Identify additional information servicej^for 
^possible future impleme?itation . 

• Evaluate phe existing environment and potential 
competition ! 

• Determine the social issues involved 

^ Examine ^he role of libraries in Che evolving 
marketplace." /( 1) 

^^The interview vas conducted on May 10, 1982 at the new OCLC 

building at Dublin, Ohio with Mr. Mark Bendig, ^ Research Associate 
of the OCLC Research Department. 

' 1 ■ 

CHANNEL 2000 Project Report- Columbus, OH, OCLC, April 
1981.. f . . 1 
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CHANNEL 2000, PROJECT. REPORT 

This published repcfrC provides a detailed account on the 
development of CHANNEL J209O, the conduct of the test, the 
services of fered .by CHANNEL 2000, the user equipment, the host 
computer, the software, and the research procedures and results. 
Since this doci^nt is included as an Appendix in this report, only afe.w 
highlighted points from the summary need to be mentioned here: 

• Test Sample. Population ' ^ • . 

Two hundred 'households^were selected for the test. OCLC 
' selected 'randomly 100 test households, while BANK ONE 

of Columns, Ohio, 'which supported the project partially 
T -and which was interested in demonstrating banking. 
• services in the home by .using viewtex technology, 

selected. the other 100 households from among BANK ONE 
*, 'Customers. ' . • ' ' V 



• User Equipment • • 

_ All test households were required to - possess a 
television set and a tel^ephone* OCLC then provided these 
households with a -CHANNEL 2000 decoder, and • associa;:ed 
* wiring used to connect the \teleptione and the TV^et. 

An rnst^all^tion Guide^and a User Manual were included 
with each decode'r.. 

• Servi ces Offered * 

CHAxNtlEL 2000 offered an array of different types of 
information services , which , included : 

■ "-' Video Catalog - A computerized version of the 
300,000-record catalog of the Public Library of 
^ Columbus and Franklin O.ouAty. 

- Video Encyclopedia - 32 ,000-article Academic 
American Encyclopedia • ' 

* / - Home Banking Services with BANK 0,NE 

- Public -Informatipn ^compiled by Cdm-tility 

- Columbus Regional Information/Community Calendar 

- Math That Counts \ Developed by the College of 

- Early Reader / Education, Ohio State Univ. «^ 

CHANNEL 2000 AND THIS CONTRACTED PROJECT 

It is obvioujS from the above ' brief„ introduction, that 
CHANNEL -'ZOOO is a very different^ kind of network as" Compared to 
those others chosen for -this contracted project. it is not an 
existing network; rather', it is an experimejital' project which was 
ci\osen by our research team^s one of the five libr|/c^-related 
networks because of its u/e of new technol^ogy- in ^ectronic 
delivery of consumer reldted information. Thus, it is expected 
tha;: -many o^'the questions include'd iff the standard Interview 
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Guide are not realty applicable Co .CHANNEL 2000. For this 
re'^son, Che inCerview^ Cook Che opporCuniCy, noneChelesSj Co 
explore wiCh Mr. Befldig his personal ^views on Chose ^ quesCioned 



areas 

V 



RESPONSES TO 'INTERVIEW 



NETWORK STRUCTURE 

• Channel 2000»s neCwork sCrucCure can be illusCraCe.d as 
follows: 



phio SCaC'e 
UniversiCy 




acLc 



"^200 CesC households 



ERIC 




NETWORK GOALS 

As discussed earlielv. CHANNEL 2000 had clear programmatic 
pr'oiecC obiecCives. IC was a specific exp^rimenCal'^rojecC wiCh 
information fed to OCLC through various information providers, 
such as the Public Library of Columbus and .Franklin County and 
Com-tiliey, and delivered, ho 200 pre-selected test households. 



Thus 



it was 



felt that all parties were Involved 
communication concerning the programmatic goal-s of 
experimental network. ^ 



in clear^ 
suc,h_ an 



CONSUMER INFORMATION- SERVICES, 



One of ^ the project's main objectives wa^ to tesi>v the 
public's response to such a dramatic change in the form ot 
information delivery. It was felt that consumer. information 
should logically be provided b>^ places such • as libraries; 
however, little thought , was given by^ the project staff to 
rationalize the importance of gri^^ given 
information.. 




kind o»f consumer 



Given the types of services provided by the CHANNEL 2000 as 
described in the introductfory section, all except "Math; That 
CoXint^" and "Early Reader" are or can be consumer related. 



All of Che $ervices were supplied by OCLC, during the test 
period, free Co' CesC households via telephone lineb-^ The 
.services Wete available'/or almosc 24 hours per day during Che 
cesC period, and^Crouble lines were provided for CrpubleshooCing • 
Alchough Che daCabas^s which concain user-nedded informacion were 
•locaced.fitc OCLC, the informacion needed by Che user was available 
aC" the user's home chiftough ' Che eleccronic mdde of informacion 
delive^ry. This deviaces mosc subscancially |rom Che cradicional 
^ mode of informacion provision. / 

' Since CHAnI^L 2000 was an experimenCal projecc, - chere has 
been 'no follow-rup plan Co mounc further .field Cescs of Che system 
or piloc proje'cc... However, OCLC is currencly pursuing Cechnical 
enhancemenc Co Che system by developing and paCenclng ics 
enhanced "VIEWTEL'' (VjEEWDATA PLUS VOIC£). ' • r 

•FUNDING AND STAFFtNG " * ' , 



•Tl*ie CHANNEL 2000 was- mainly supporCed by OCLC wich 
apptoximacely onQ-fifCh of. ics $500,000 funded by Che BANK ONE of 
Columbus, .Ohio; During Che period between February 1980 Co 
December l^Sfly approximaCely an equivalent: of 3 Co 4 programmers 
*5ind syscem analyses, Cogecher wich aa additional 3 clerical sCaff 
and computer cechnicians, were invofVe'd iij Che ^ojecc, Almosc 
all of Che professionals were compuCer scienciscs wiCh BS ' s and/or 
MS^' 'in k^jOmpuCer science. SCaff members were mainly assigned Co 
perform specific projecc relaCed Casks based on maCrix m^nagemenc 
Cechniques :Thus , Chej^projecC sCaff were donscancly changing. ^ 

IMPORTANT FACTORS -IN PROVIDING CONSUMER INFORMATION SERVICES 

' Since CHANNEL 2000 was a Cechnological projecC, ic was felc 
Chat Che mosc imporCanC facCor was Che ''reliabilicy of Che 
syscem,-' followed ^ by **ease of use of Che syscem**' All oCher 
facCors listed in Che Incerv^ew Guide cosc in monejc and time, 
up£to^dateness , accuracy ^nd understan^abiiity of the answers — 
we,re cionsidered to be, equally important after Jihe first two 
system considerations. ' ^ ^ ^ 

INFORMATION TRAJfSFETl AND NEW TECHNOLOGY ' 

' CHANNEL 2000^ has shown that viewdata can increase the 
availability of infprmation to the general public. Its market^ 
analysis and pjroject evaluation has pointed out great poteYitial * 
for ele6^ronic home delivery pf information, and the challenges 
for the library. to get .out of its traditional role by providing, 
. library information out^side its four walls. It ha& also re^^aled 
^^h^ related social and environmental issues'* "affected by the, 
development of viewdata. The enhanced **VIEW;^EL'' system points 
out even* greater potential f or^librarians to "^communicate with 
their patrons through electronic means without having to ask the 
patrons to come to the library; 

. • .. If 
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PROJECT EVALUATION ^ ' ■ ^ 

CHANNEL 2000 kepc 'exCeHsive scaciscics chroughottC .Che cesc 
for evaluacion purposes. DaCa were coll,ecced in chree >^ays: 

1.. Transaccigp logs - recording keyscrokes of each user 
during Ch6 cesc; - 

2. QuesCionnaires - requescing dei^lographics , li^e sCyle, 
opinion leadership, aCfciCudes and percepCions Coward 
CHANNEL -2000 from each user before, -during,^ and afcer 
Che cesc period; • - ^ • 

3. ' Six focus group^incerviews . ' . 

Thd focus group incerviews Were considered Co be Che most 
usefuF. 

In addiCion Co Chis, a dOcCorai disserCaCion byW.T. BoICon 
evaluaced CHANNEL 2000. f (20 " ^ 

USER SATISFACTION . . 

u "C 

The chree mosC IraporCanC criteria used^ Co decerraine Che 
effecciveness of Che service were: 

1. Reliabi|/cy of Che sysCem (Chis was a down-side factor 
for CHANNEL 2000); 

2. Qonvenience Co informaCiori , seeker - insCanC 

^ availabilicy of imf ormaCion^^aC home. One doe^noC 

have Co go anywhere else for ic; '1 

3. Ease of use. * _ • 

SPECULATION ON LIBRARY'S ROLe'In CONSUMER INF0R2-1ATI0N PROVlflON • 

The library is considered Co be Che nacfural service agency 

Co provide cbi's " cype of service because of ics communicy 

ori^ncaci^n and iCs persisCenC exisCence in'every Cown .in Che 
counCry. - • / * 

IC should play Che key role, "1," in corfsumer .information 
acquisition and organizaCion, disseminaCion, referraj., and 
documenC delivery, problem-solving,-. informaCion inCerpreCaCion, 
and consumer educaCiom. BuC, ic is generally noC e:ipecced Co be 
involved in advocacy and lobbying (as- indicated by "5"). 



2 • , • ; , 

William TTieodore Bolcon,- Jr., The •PfrcepCion and - PotenCial /. 
• Adbptifj§ of CHANNEL 2000: ImplicaCions f^r. ■Diffusion Theory and 
Videotex Technology ^ Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio ScaCe .University, 
1981. -Ph.D. Thesis. 
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A test of a viewdata system called CHANNECJiOOO was 
conducted by OCLC in Columbus, Ojiio, during the last 
quarter of 1980. An outgrowth of the QCLC Research 

Department's Home Delivery <of Library Servfces 
Program, CHANNEL 2000 wa> developed* apd tested to 
investigate technical? i>u5iness/market, and social 
issues involved in electronic delivery of information 
using videotex technology. 

Thgmas D. Harnish 

Protect Manager * 
f 



Libraries wHI play an increasingly 
dynamic role in meeting consumer 
demand ^or information Libraries, focal 
points of information collection, organi- 
zation. and dissemination in theK 
communities, are moving toward delivery 
of services to patrons via electronic^ and 
computers pfroadcast and cable televi- 
sion programming, online data base 
Access, pegonal computers, and even 
electronic fanms are currently offered by 
innovative libi^ws Advances m 
computer and communications technol- 
ogy offer many alternatives for remote 
electromc delivery of mformatioa by 
libraries 

As consumers search for ways to secure 
more discretionary time,* as a complex 
environment demands more informed 



Role of Libraries 

decisio/i-nrtakmg, and as social change 
promotes immediate gratification, 
consumers will u^e services which best 
suppprt their changing life-styles 
* By iheetpjg^thfese changing needs, 
libraries can become a community 
resource m more and different ways than 
previous'Ty envisioned While library 
effec^veness may be measured less in ^ 
terms of patron visits and more m terms, 
of viewdata system access, np over- 
whelming change m paper-rtnfedium-based 
services is envrsioned for the near future 

As other businesses have found 
important advantages and opportunities 
offered by computers and telecorpmuni-, 
cations, libraries, too, are on the crest of 
a gfound swell of technology that will ' 
help reduce costs and increase the 




availability of library resources Cable- or 
telephone-based viewdata se'rvices will 
allQw public access throtkh libraries toB 
electronic information in i^Mch the 
way as books, magazines, and other 
materials provide access to traditional 
sources of information Whether librah'^ 
will face insurmountable competition 
from the commercial information induifry 
or assume a new vital role as community 
information provider to local viewdafw p 
system remains to be seen 
/* Viewdata can become an important' 
adjunct to traditional library services It 
offers greater accessibility, more " N ' 
personalized service, and in so doing 
promote a new recognition for the role' 
libraries. 
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Vtd«o Catalog ; 

BrowM ihroQQh th« vidAoctrd catalog of tha Public Ubrarlas of 
Cdumbut and PranktTn County, and saiMt booka to ba maiitd 
diractly to your homa, * 

Vfdao Sneyeiopadia 

t^ocata iny of 32.000 artlclaa In tha naw Aeadafnla Aniarkfn Ca* 
cydopaaia via ona Offthraa aaay IQOk*up Indaxaa. 

Homa Sanfcrng 

Pay your blllt; ctiack tha statua of your chacking and savings ac> 
counts: took up tha baJanca of your VISA credit 'card; look up your 
moftgaba and instailmant loans; gat currant Information on BANK 
0N£ infiraat ratas. 

Publie Information ^ 
Bacoma awara of public and itglslatlva information in Ohio. , 

Columbva RoQlonal Informatfon 

Chack tha monthly caiandar of avants for lo^l educational and 
antartalnmant happaninga. 

, Math That CountsI 
Taach your chlldran baalc mathamatlea. Including counting and 
simpla word problams. . 

Earty Raadar 

Halp your chiidran laam to,raad by rainforeing word rslitlon ships. 
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System , * 

At home, users attached the CHANNEL 2000 decoders to.their own, unmodified 
television sets (much like attaching an electronic game). They switched the tiecoder 
from TV to CHANNEL 2000 and dialed the computer on their phone as instructed by a 
decoder-generated sign-on screen displayed on the TV. Upon hearing a high-pitched 
tone, users, inserted the telephone handset in the decoder's acoustic-coupler cups. The 
decoder then automatically logged-on to the OCLC/CHANNEL 2000 host computer 

A "personal user" list of the names of household members, pJus "guest" for visitors, 
was dismayed 'by the computer. A rtimber preceded each name on the list. The user 
pressed the corresponding number and the action key on the Ifeypad to direct the 
computer to proceed* Next, the CHANNEL 2000 main index screen appeared. 

The lyain index screen and subsequent index screens listed items, or categories of 
items, which could be viewed. An item of interest was selected by pressing ti)e 
corresponding number. Jnformatio<r in the system was located by selecting items from 
sequential screens {Arranged in a hierarchical index structure or "menu-tree." A session 
was terminated by simply returning the phone to its cradle. 

Data Collectton < » ^ 

Throughout. the test, data were collected in three ways. Transaction logs were 
maintained, recording keystrokes of each user during the test, t+ius allowing future 
analyses and reconstruction of, the test sessions. Quest/onna/res requesting ' 
demographic, life-style, opinion leadership, and attitudes toward CHANNEL 2000 were 
collected from each user in each household before, during, and after the test. Six 
focus-grovp interviews were held and audio-taped to obtain specific user responses to 
the information services. 



^A4titudes Toward Library Services 

Forty-six percent of the respondents , 
agreed that CHANNEL 2000 saved their 
time getting books from the library 
Responding to other questions. 29 percent 
felt that they would rather go to a 
traditional library than order books, 
through CHANNEL 2000. and 38 percent 
of the users felt that CHANNEL 2000 had 
no effect on their library attendance 
' Forty-one percent of the CHANNEL 
2000 test group felt that their knowledge ^ 
of library services increased as a insult of* 
.the CHANNEL 2S)00 test In addition, 16 
percent of the respondents stated that 
they spent more time reading books .thin 
before the test 

Eighty-two percent of the respondents 
.felt that public libraries should spend tax 
dolUrs on services such as CHANNEL 
2000 Although this'might suggest that* 
librar^viewdata services should be tax- 
based, subsequent focus-group interviews 
indicated that remote use of these 
services should be paid for by the 
individual, whereas on-site use should be 
"tree " Sixty-three percent of the test 
population statea that they would 
probably subscribe and pay for a 
viewdata library service, if the services * 
were made available to them off-site 



Purchase Intent 

As a final evaluation measure of the 
CHANNEL 2000 system, respondents were 
asked to rank order the seven CHANNEL 
2000 services according to the likelihood 
that they would pay money to have that, 
service m their home A mean score was 
calculated for each CHANNEL 2000 
service, and the following table shows 
rank order of preference 

Rank Order CHANNEL 2000'Servicc 

. ' V Video Encyclopedia 

2 Video Catalog 

3 Home Banking 

4* Public Information 

5 Columbus Calen^lar 

6 Math That Counts 

7 Early Reader 

Behavioral ElfcGfc of CHANNEL 2000. 
Fifteen percent oT the users felt that they 
'spent less time watching television 
programming during the three-month test 
period Eight percent of the respondents^ 
also indicated that they spent more time 
talking with their children as a result of 
having CHANNEL 2000 Statistical 
confidence cannot be attributed to these 
finds, although they may be indicative of 
a positive behavioral effect inherent in* 
viewdata technology. 



New Relevance 

Community-oriented services are difficult 
for a large national viewdata system to 
provide However, they lend themselves 
to the, existing public library form Public 
participation in library systems will 
increase only in proportion to the 
cpnvehience of such participation The 
substitution of communication for 
transportation provides an increased 
convenience sufficient to etisure more 
frequent selection of the library as a 
choice for satisfaction of information 
needs Serious attempts to meet those 
needs will, in turn, ensure cohtinuing 
relevance of libraries and their service. 

New Beginnings 

On behalf of libraries CHANNEL 2000 
provided^a first step, user attitudes and 
demands were assessed additional 
services were id«ntified,\he existing ' 
technical and business erivifonments were 
evaluated, and social issues were 
considered. The conclusions are positive. 
Libraries have an bpportunitV to play a 
plenary role in*evolving viewdata 
services 

OCLC will continue to explore and 
assess this new medium and its value for 
libraries through Viewtel-*-an exciting. * 
new viewdata project under way at OCLC 
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6565 Frantz Road DubUn, Ohio 43017 (6 W 76^6000 



A test of a viewdata system called CHANNEL 2000 Was ^ 
conducted by OCLC in Cblumbus, Ohio, ducing the last 
garter of 1980 An outgrowth of the OCLC Research 
Department's Home' Delivery of Library Services 
Program, CHANN£L 2000 was developed and tested to 

investigate 'technical, business, market, and social'' . 

issues involved in electronic delivery of information j 

usin& videotex technology ; 

i 

OCLC (Online Computer Library Center) is a not- ; 

for-profit library computer service and research \ 

organization based m Dublin, Ohio The Center \ 

operates an international computer network that ; 

libraries use to acquire and catalog library materials, | 
order custom-printed catalog cards, arrange mterhbrary 
lending, and maintain location information on 

library materials ' 

The OCLCJ^esearch Department conducts I 

mission-oriented research in all aspects of library j 

and information science supporting both OCLC j 

requirements and the broader needs of the library and j 

information science community Through this research, | 

OCLC 'maintains its commitment to explore, study, and i 

participate in technological advances in library and | 

information science ! 



Thomas D. Harnish 

Protect Mamgcr^ 
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introduction 

The .CHANNEL 2000 Project focused on a ^ 
type' of videotex system called viewdata' ' 

Viewdata systems generally use an 
internafly.modified or externally a^pted 
television $et t^o display text and graphics ^ 
ifie pul?tic telephone network is \jsed to ^ 
Jink ftie adapted TV set to computers and 
a^sociated-diita ba^es- prov^d^ing a wide 
variety of information.>and serC'ices. • 
yiewd,ata services are^generaHy designed 
tor personal use rather than for 
professional or academic^use, and are 
paid for by the individual user, although* 
business and school applications of 
vievC'data systems are being tested 
Relative ease of use and low cost are 
characteristics t)f viewdata systenis tha<^ 
distinguish them from commercial 
timesharing or information retrieval ^ 
services * 

Similar but fundamentally different 
types of videotex systems-known as , 
.teletext Were not tested. With a teletext 
system, users can only capture a Wmteii 
amount of information sequentially 
broadcast by the videotex system With a 
viewdata system,. users activate a host, 
computer to satisfyv their specific , 
. information needs ^ 

Information services discussed in tbis 
report are referred to as Home 
Informa^Jion Services Howaver, most of 
the services are also suitable for u^e in 
public locations such as airports, 
* convention centers, dormitories, hotels, 
libraries, and government offices 

>he CHANNEL 2000 Project Report is 
divided into three parts. A review of 
various facets of new consumer 
electronic information services, details of 
the CHANNEL 2000 videotex pnoject, and 
findings and conclusions.derived from the 
project. ' - 



Vie\#data: Aigi Evolving 
'New Medium ^ \ * 

Originally intended as siVnply anotn^ 
way of generating revenues from 
telephone systems, viewdata is'^rolving* 
into a new .means of distributing \ 
information. Ironically, developments 
suggest that extensive changes will be 
required if the public-switched telephone 
networks are to adequately m^et ^ 
technical requirements and consumer' ' 
demand Cable is becoming an attractive 
alternative as the number of homes' with 
access to cable increases. Numerous 
systems have developed around the 
world.' 



Factors Supporting Development 

Large-sf ale integrated circuits have been 
an impetus for viewdata. Lo^-cost high- 
speed components can now make 
electronic information available to ^ 
consumers through systenris that once ^ 
were available only to technicians, 
scientists, and business people. 

Economic factors have also had an 
impact. Inflation has increased labor 
cqsts and emphasized reduction of 
delivery costs. At the same time, an 
increa"sing number of two-pay.check 
families have more disposable income* 
but less discretionary ticne, 

Social change from a work ethic to a 
leisure ethic has led to a focus on self 
and inci»easing "consumer demand for 
convenience- Future changes from an 
industrial ecbnomy to a service economy 
and from mass productiqn to 
individualized production witi create a 
favorable environment for new home 
information and entertainment services, 
in g'eneral, and viewdata in particular. 




Information Seekers r 

Research into new product/service 
adoption has consistently shown that 
early adopters of a new product or 
service are different froot those who 
adoat the innovation later. Early 
adopters, for example, haveii-ne^ fpr 
InformatiOR of all sorts, they ^eek 
information in newspapej:s^ a/id maga^ 
izmes, books and npwsletters, radio and 
television, and in libraries. .For them, 
viewdata will provide an ^'mformatidn' 
window" to areas not readily access'ed 
now Through viewdata, the consumeTof 
the 80s will eliminate many of the time- 
consuming activities associated with 
, infdrmation-seeking^ In our increasingly 
mformationrhungry society, consumer 
demand for convenience will be met by 
this new information medium ; 



Problems of Access 

But this rtew information medium may 
create a new kind qf poverty Poverty is 
essentially a lack of options created by 
lack of financial resources, or a lack of 
options created by lack of informational 
resources Will there be new federally 
funded programs for the informationally 
disadvan-taged or an information stamp 
program to help maintain parity between 
the affluent infornr\ed early adopter and 
the rest of the population who have less 
c6nvenient access to information? 



Role of Libraries 

, Libraries will play an increasingly 
'dynamic role in meeting consumer^ 
demand for information Libraries, focal 

. points of information collection, organi- 
zatfon, and dissemination in their 
communities, are moving toward cjelivery 
^f services to patrons via electronics and 
computers. Broadcast and cable televi- 
sion programming, online data base 
acc-ess, personal computers, aad'eyen 
electronic games are currently offered by 
innovative libraries. Adyances in 
Computer and communications technol- 
ogy o^fer many alternatives for refpote 
electronic delivery of inforrViati<)n by 
Hbraries. 

As- consumers search for ways to secure 
"more discretionary time, as a complex 
"environment demands more informed 
decision-making, and as social change 
promotes immediate gratification, 
consumers will use services which best 
support their changing life-styles 

'By meeting these changing needs, 
libraries can become a- community 
resource in more and.different ways than 
previously envisioned While library 
effectiveness may be measured less ip 
terms of patron visits and more in terms 
V of ^J'iewdata system access, no over- 
* whelming changed paper-medium-based 
services is envisioned for the near future. 

As other businesses have found 
important advantages and opportunities 
offered by computers and telecommuni-, 
cations^ libraries, too, are on the crest of 
a ground swell of technology that will 
help reduce costs andHncrease the 
availability of library resources. Cable- or 
telephone-based vi4wdata services will 
allow public access through fibraries to . 
electronic information in much the same 
way as books, magazines, and other 
iVjaterials provide access to traditional 
sources of information. Whether libraries 
will face insurmountable competition 
from the commercial information Industry 
or assume a new vitaf role as community 
• information provider to local viewdata^ 
system remains to be seen. . . 

Viewdata can become an important 
adjunct to traditional library services. It / 
offers greater ciccessibility, more 
personalized service, and in so doing may 
promote a new recognition for the role df 
libraries. 

/ 
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, Search for Solutions 

Viewdajta ostensibly differs from 
traditiotial computerized' information 
.systems in its ease of use Yet, a small 
' percentage of users^ report tney are 
unable to locate infofnxation of interest 
At the saftfie time, a larger percentage 
complain that viewdata is actually too 
easy to Use— simple to the point of 
inefficiency i* 

Manufacturers of low-cost TV adapters 
and special viewdata terminals are 
attempting to provide attractive and. 
rugged devices with color and pictorial 
displays requiring sophisticated, costly 
technology Innovative approaches to 
viewdata sy^stem design, each with 
inherent advantages and dJsadv^ntages, 
are being developed independently, with 
little compatibility 

Determining the essential mix of 
services necessary for success challenges 
mfor-oiation providers Libraries, faced 
With a new medium for information 
collection, organization, and dissemi- 
nation, ponder organizational and 
financial implications in an environment 
of change and tight budgets 

Regulation and standardization 
requirements will certainly impinge on 
future directions The outcome of AT&T 
antitrust litigation and newspaper 
attempts to stop the Bell System'5 
videotex developments will have a 
profound effect on the rate and direction 
of growth of viewdata. Th^t viewdata/ 
tdetext decoders built into TV sets will 
be mandated by FCC regulation in the 
same way'that UHF tuners are required 
seems unlikely in the near future 
Nevertheless, some standardization will 
be required to.permit interoperability of 
evolvmg systems and services^ 

For the near term, more experimenta- 
*tion and development are likely acound 
the'^vorld. Viewdata, as a concept, seems 
very attractive to consumers But to 
succeed, it must be a service that meets a 
need at a reas5nable price against 
Qompeting systems, such as teletext and 
-^(Bp7-cost tijnesharmg and information 
retrieval services Entertainment systems, 
such as videodisc .and videocassette, will 
also compete Kir disposable income 
among consumers iri the prime-buyer 
group ( 



Promising Future' j: 

Viewdata devices that do not use^ TV 
are appearing with costs beloW Sf>0 t 
Cable company add-on equipme/t is in 
the sarfte price range, and various 
electronic games wifh videotex 
capabilities follow the decreasing price 
trencT Soon, it should be expected, some 
firms will give aw,ay terminals if 
consumers will buy their viewdata 
services. 

By 1990 people wtll continue to 
communicate ^predominantly by ^ 
telephone and receive entertainment 
from television. But electronic 
information will become a common 
consumer service available through 
private or public devices Indu^ries such 
as newspapers, broadcasting, V* 
merchandising, publishing, and 
electronics have demonstrated viewdata 
systems of their own or have made * 
substantial investments to evaluate this 
rapidly developing technology. Estimates . 
forecast widespread acceptance with 
more than $2 billion in service revenues 
generated by over 8 million households in 
1985, expanding to SIO billion by 1990 
How these services wHI evolve depends 
to a great extent on those who become 
involved today 
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CHANNEL 2000 Project 

Project Initiation 

Whfen OCLC was founded in 1%7^ one of Its objectives was delivery of ihtormatiorj to 
users when andwhfere they want it The OCLC Annual Report for 1968-69 described a 
develdpfnent project that would someday provide remote access to computerized 
library catalogs— this at a time when large-scale remote access to computers was far 
-from commerciaHy feasible. By August 26, 1971, CXILC was offering libraries.t.echnical 
services through its own network; at that time commercial timesharing and 
tetecommunications systems were in their infancy. OCLC quickly grew from a fegipn^l 
network to a national one, providing services to libraries in most of the states. 

Home Delivery of Library Service » ^ 

Jn 1977 OCLC established the,Research Department to maintain its commitment to , 
explore, study, and participate, in technological advances In the field of jibracy'and 
information science. Since June 1978 the Research Department has conducted a series 
of investigations as part of the Home Delivery of Library'Sepvices Research Program. 
The program provides a comprehensive structur^within which to investigate 
development of innovative systems offering library patrons (consumers) easy and 
inexpensive access' to information. Research tasks are ijitiated as an outgrowth of 
three continuing projects. Technology Evaluation, Servrle Identification, and Market 

Analysis. . . ^ - . - ^ j j 

Then, in 1978, as 'OCLC expartded internationally, Frederick^G. Kilgour,fottnder^and , 
at that time President of OCLC, returned from a business trip to London with^a Tirfies 
article describing a TV^jased information system called Viewdata. 

Investigations were initiated to assess whether the viewdata concept could be 
integrated into the library setting. Pa;Jy results of the Home Delivery of Library 
^Services pesearch Program identified viewdata as.a* promising technology for libraries 
and library patrons. Research, syndicated studies, a^d a host of related development 
efforts around the world supported*this finding. Meajpwhile, through contacts arid 
meetings with firms having viewdata interests in the United States, Canada, Japan, and 
Europe, OCLC staff found that: - . ^ 

1. No one seeme4 to think libraries had much to do with electronic information. 
("They dealt just in bobks*'') 

2. Viewdata was essentially an easVtcKJse' timesl^ring ^mputer service with a 
large data base. 




The conclusion was that if OCLC and libraries wanted to understand viewdata, an 
in-house system would have to be (and* could be) developed. ^ ' 

Proof of Concept Development / . .. j 

A design engineer from the OCLC Cgmputer Facilities Division was assigi^d to build a 
prototype viewdata decoder (TV adapter) thatxoUjd be connected to aVindard ^ 
television set. Concurrently,' research staff developed retrieval software arid(a text-' 
editor program for data entry. OCLQ Library staff selected materjal for art pnline 
library catalog, and part of a consumer information catalog pubiisfied by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce was edited for electronic use. Once the system became ' 
operational, -two "enhanced capabilit/' decoders were designed, built^.and tested. 
Tec:hnicaIIy, an OCLC viewdata system seemed feasiblei. But operational feasibility 
could not be determined with prototype decoders and a f^w hundred scfeerts of data. 



Planning , ► 

Growing international interest in viewdata, and research and business prCidence 
suggested a test.of a morft^fully developed system that offered extensive information 
services. OCLC decided to seek outsid^e fundrngirom foundations or firms with an 
interest in viewdata and the broader field of home information services. 

Meanwhile, appropriate information services were identified, potential information 
providers were*located and contacted, At the same time, functional specifications 
were developed, computer and telecommunications support werelsought both within 
OCLC and externally, and staff support requirements wjere estimated. A 100-household 
test was planned, and initial system development began. 

BANK ONE'of Columbus, Ohio,. interested in demonstrating banking services in the 
home, approached OCLC regarding their participation as an information provider. 
Research and financial considerations supported an additional 100 households and 
offering Ifmited home banking service! An agreement was reached whereby BANK 
ONE paid incremental costs for OCLC to develop spedal software for the banking 
service and in turn BANK ONE was allowed to select 100 participants In OCLC's 
200*household test/ 

Project Objectives 

On November 2, 1979, a proposal listing the following goaf^ was submitted to OCLC 
management for a^provalf ^ . , 

• Develop and test a library electronic home information jystem ^ 

• Quantify potential us^r demand for and attitudes toward the system 
Identify additional information services for po*ssible futgre implementation 

• Evaluate the existing environment and potential competition . . 

• Determine the social issues involved * 

• Examine the role of libraries in the evolving marketplace ' • 

A test in Columbus was planned for October, November, and December 1980 and 
system/service development began in February 1980. 

\ w ^ 

Conduct of the Test 
Selection 

Two hundred households were selected for the test Test participants were selected by 
two methods. OCLC selected 100 test households using a randomized quota selection 
procedure. BAIjJK ONE selected 100 test households who were BANK ONE customers, 
based on the bank's belief that consumer reactions were predictable from oth^ bank 
tests (such as .tests of automated teller machines). Consequently, they chose 
associates, fellow bankers, bank employees, and senior management from allied firms 
for jbromotional reasons. 

Twining , . * 

Four one-hour briefing and training sessions were held (two in the bank's auditorium, 
two in a branch library activity room). A member of each test household attended one 
of the sessions and received a decoder with a keypad and associated wiring, an 
Installation Guide, and a User Manual. 
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System Use ' : . ^ ^ 

, At ^ome. users attached the CHANNEL 2000 decoders to their own, unmocliffed 

television sets.(much like attaching an electronic game). They switched the decoder 
. from T^to CHANNEL 2000 ancf dialed the computer on their phone as instructed by a 
decoder-generated sign-on screen displayed on the TV. Upon hearing a high-pitched ^ 
tone, users inserted the-telepKone handset in the' decoder's acoustic-coupler cups> the 
decoder then automatically loggedon to the OCLC/CHANNEL 2000 host computer. 
^'-s.^y^ "personal user^ list of the names of household members,i3lus "guest" for visitors, 
was displayed by the computer. A number preceded each name on* the list The user 
press,ed*the corresponding number and the action key on the keypad to direct the 
computer to proceed. Neyt, the CHANNEL HOOO.main index screen appeared. 

The main index screen and subsequent index screens listed items, or categories of ^ 
items, which could be viewed. An item of interest, was selected by pressing the ^ 
• corresponding number. Information in^he system was located by selecting itW»s from 
sequential screens arranged in a hierarchical index structure or "menu-tree/'.A sesJion 
was terminated by simply returning the phone to its cradle. *^ v 
. • • ' • ) 

Data Collection \ - 

Throughout^ the test, data were collected in three ways. Transaction logs, were . 
maintained", recording keystrokes of each user during the test, thus allowing futurer^ 
dncfyses and reconstruction of the test sessions. Questionnaires requesting 
demographic, life-style, opinipn*leadership,-and attitudes toward CHANNEL 2000 were 
collef'ted from each user.in'^each household before, during,, and after the test. Six. 
focuS-group interviews were held and audio-taped to obtain specific user responses to 

thti^nformation services. * ^ . ' 

• ^ 

Services Offered . • ' * - 

From earfier studies, it waslapparent that the vfabijity of a home information system is 
highly dependent on the services it offers. The user is not overly cpncerned with 
technology and equipment, but rather with "WiAit will it do for me?" Except for the 
bank services, users were offered a collection of information services 'representative of 
those which might be offered through a library. Reference information was 
emphasized (typified by the online encyclopedia) as opposed to ephemeral 
information such as news, sports, and weather. Almost 2 million index and information, 
screens were available. . . 

The library catalog and encyclopedia data bases were created automatically (that is, 
by using special OCLC software) from machine-readable records provided by the 
Public Library of Columbus and Franklin County, Columbus, Ohio, and Arete 
Publishing Company, Princeton, New jersey, respectively. Updating bf the banking 
information on the OCLC CHANNEL 2()00 computer was accomplished manuaify by 
BANK ONE, using OCLC software. Data for other services were entered manually by 
0(^ staff using text-editing software created by OCLC. ^ 

^ Library Catalog 

The CHANNEL 2000 Library Catalog was a computerized version of the Public Library 
of Columbus and Franklin County (PLCFC) catalog. Data from the OCLC Online Union 
Catalog were processed along with tape^ontajping local data to create the "Video 
Catalog." ♦ ' ^' 

Users searched the catalog by author.^tle, or subject, and had access to any of 
300,000 records ("videocards") corresponding to books and other materiais held by 
the main library and its branches. Once the videocard for an item was displayed ^onr 
the screen, a user could request the item via CHANNEL 2000. The library would 
respond by mailing the requested item(s) directly to the user's home. The similarity . 
between this service and merchandise ordering from a commercial catalog is 
important. - ' - 
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Video Encyclopedia . ^ , * • . 

The Video.Encyclbpedia contained the full text of the Academic American 
Encyclopedia, a 21-volume work publishej;! by Arete. The 32,000 articles varied in 
length fron> a single screen^ to over 300 saeens of text (tllustrations or graphics had t<^ 
be omittedi^Thred separate indexes were provided: # • ^ 

1, An alphabetical list of article titles • ' . 

• 2. A topic-subtopic hierarchy ^ • * . . 

3. An encyclopedia index citing occurrences of all subjects, keywords, names, pWces, 
) andjreferenc^s . * 

Public Information } . , ' 

The PiAlic Information Service contained information abotft employment 
environment, human services, parks, public utilities, sports^ taxes, and voting ejigibility^ 
in the Columbus/Franklin County area. This information wa§ compiled by Com-tMity, a 
local v9lunteer group acting as an umbrella "information provider, drivTOg * ^ 
information frcm city, state, and private sources. • • * ^ 



Community Cateodar • ^ ^ 

^ The CommunityTCal^nciar, compiled by the Columbus Regional Information Service 
(CRt^) of th^^y^nbus Chamber of Commerce^ provided a calendar of local 
^^^^,4raucation anjRnfertainment events, and.a guide to points of interest in Columbus. 
Ticket prices^ times, and locations were provided. • ' " ^ 



Math that Counts* ^ ' 

Math That Couots was one of two educational services developed t>y the College of 
Education (Early and Mtddle Childhood tducation Department) at The Ohio State 
University. This service provided a variety of exercises for teaching children basic 
mathematics*. Problem sets were grouped by grade Ifevel (kindergarten through ^ixth 
grade). ' \ , 

/Early Reader , . ^ >, - 

^^he Early Reader was the second educational service developed by OSU^for inclusion 
in the test. The service, de^gwd to help parents te^h preschool children to reail and 
to recognize word retetiohships, featureS^ single-screen rhymes, as well as 
instructions to parents on their pse. . ► * ^ 

Home Banking » , I 

The Home Banking Service, deyelopeci by OCLC for. BANK ONE, permitted usirs to 
perform a^ variety of financial transactions involving their owr^ BANK ONE accounts. 
Users of the Home Banking Service could: 

1. View their checking and savings account balances and transaction lists for the 
current or previous month - . . 

2. Viev^ctirr^t interest rates 

3. a^y bills 



A three-level security scheme designed by OCLC ensured privacy of personal 
financial information. 



Speciah Features ' * ^ ... 

To mak6 the system easy to use, OCLC designed several special features into the 
system. Bookmark, electronic mej^ages, browsing, and helpt^screens were provided by 
CHANNEL 2000. ^ . 

, ^ ^ V 

Bookmark. A user occasionally neeji&d^to terminate a session withj^ANNEL 2000 
before all desired information RaHoeen located. For example, stuping a^detailed 
encyclopedia article might be interrupted because sorfieone wished to make a 
^ ^elephbnacall. The Bookmark featuu«wnplified the process of returning to the 
J^particular ctrticle when the session was resumed^ The main index screen offer^ 
Bookmark, upon selecting thisltem, the user was returned to jft»« ieen Sd ifik viewed 
at the end of tjne previous session. • . * C 

Electronic M^ssa^es. Future viewdata systems may off e^electroniO" mail (user-to-user), 
thus providing communi'cation services ^as weH^as'ihJormation services. A Jinriited 
version of such a mail facility was implemented on CHANNEL 2000. Mail could be 
sent by the OCLC research staff to any or ^11 parti$:ipants to armounce new system ^ 
feature6 and periods of "system unavailability due to rnalntenance, The Library (PLCFC) 
and OCLC used this system to send messages about book orders and banking. 

Messages directed to a particular user were displayed wheg the user signed on to ^ ^ ^ 

the system, prior to display of the main index. Miessages coulcKbe addressed to 
individual users, households, groups of householdvor to the entire system. No user-to- 
user communication was^upported. ^ 

N ) - ; ^ ' • / 

Browsing. Unlike newspapers and other similar printed matter, which can be scannejj ^ 
quickly, viewdata seems'best suited to applications where the user knows exactly 
4vhat IS sought„and knows how to characterize of classify the desired information. 
Browsing, which is quite common in libraries, is|not easify supported by a system ^ 
' do^ipned to provide inforfWation on descriptive d^maruJ. 

To5fmulate browsing capability, a Hmited scanning feature was incorporated into<, 
the CHANNEL 2000 system. The|user was able, for example, to move frorn one^ ^ 
encyclopedia air'ticle to the next (or any number of articles forward or back) without . . ' 

re-entering the encyclopedia index. Similarly, although d'user may havfe.sought a ^ . 
particular book by, say, title, once the book wa^cated, other^books by the same 
author could be vieweci dire^ctly. This.capabilit^Br scanning data screens' was ^ ' ^ 
" provided for all CHANNEL 2000 services. Wk^^ ' 



Help. A means for assisting" the eBet in conducting CHANNEL 2000 session was . 
considered important. In addition to the printed User Manual and a summary of . 
available functions and comrnands printed on the back of th* keypad, OCLC supplied 
an online help capability. When a user keyed in a request fot help, a list of possible 
actions which could be*taken at that time was displayed.^ Upon receipt of a help 
request, the system displayed the appropriate help screeh(^Return to the screen 
where help had been requested required only a simple ke>^g sequence. ^ 




* 
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Vstt Equipment 

To Bfe nonintrusiyaand compatible with existingUife-styles, a home inform^tion service 
should; wh^n possible, include equipment already found in the homes of potential . 
users. This approach reduce^ the hardware exffenditures required of the user (and/or 
system operator). The CHANNEL 2006 test required that the user pos^ss a television * 
set and a telephone meetirig certain minimum specifications. The only additional 
pieces of equipment required were the CHANNEL 2000 decoder and associated wiring 
used to connect *the telephone and th^ TV set. The resulting combination formed a 
home terminal suiteible for the exchange of*data with a remote computer. A User 
Manual and Installation Guide were ^>rovided. 

Terevision Set - . 

The CHANNEL 2000 system was expressly designee! to utilize any color or black-and- 
white television receive?. No modifications to the TV were required. A television signal 
was generated by the decoder and transmitted via a connecting cable to the VHP , 
antenna terminals of the TV set, tuned to CHANNEL 2, to display the generated 
image. Normal TV operation was maintained by connecting the user's TV antenna (or 
CATVf^eed) to the decoder, where a switching arrangement connected the antenna 
directly to the TV set when the decoder was not in use (decoder power switch in the 
OFF or TV position): • ' * ' ' ^ ^ 

The external signal.source (antenna -or CATV feed) was disconnected by the , 
decoder's internal switching arrangem^t when the decoder was in use (decoder/power 
switch in the ON or CHANNEL 2000 position). All CHANNEL 2000 screen images 
originated within the decoder under conjtrol of the host computer and not with a local 
interactive cable television service,.as many observers (and even some users) , 
erroneously inferred. . . ^ . 

Telephone » - 

Communications between the decoder and theCHANNEL 2000 computer were 
conducted over ofdinary telephone lines, using industry-standard tone*encoding 
tecbntques. Transmission in each direction was at a rate of 30 characters per $econd. 
Ap/acoustic coupler arrangement was considered to be the least costly. After dialing 
ine appropriate telephone number (using a standard ^1 or TouqhTone^'^ telephone), 
'the user placed the handset into two soft rubber cup^n the decoder. The cups were 
spaced and shaped to accept a standard telephone handset (precluding use of 
Princess^*^, TrlmLine^'*^, or other kinds of telephones). 

A consequence of using the telephone for communications was that the phone was 
busy during a CHANNEL 2CKk> session. People trying to call the household would, of 
course, receive a busy signal just as they would if the telephone were being used in 
the conventional manner. * * , 

Decoder 

Ihe decoder, consisting of a main chassis and an attached handheld keypad, wai 
manufactured by Microcomputer Ventures, Inc., of Columbus, Ohio, to functional 
specifications provided by OCLC. Although the decoder was an experimental device, 
an attempt was made to make it aesthetically compatible yvith other furnishings, E^ch 
dedoder contained a microcomputer for relaying user input from the keypad to the 
CHANNEL 2000 computer, and for displaying the resulting output on the TV screen. 
Although a limited graphics capability was built into the.decoder, virtually all of the 
available screens contained only textual material, presente'di as white characters on a 
green or red background, , ' 

The 16-key keypad, designed for easy holding and use and connected to the 
decoder through a 25rft cable, permitted the user to interact with the system from a 
customary TV viewing position. A summary of available commands and keystroke 
sequences was printed on the back of the keypad. 




Documentatton / 

An tnstaUation Guide. and a comprehensive Oser^ Manual were incljuded with £ach 
decoder. The foor-plage Installation Cu(ffe,V profusely lilustrated.with photographs, ^ 
directed th<<*user ^ tep by step through the. process :of cbnnecting the de coder to the 
TV set. SetTeral possible TV system confjgura.tioos^were cov.ered (rabbit ears, CATV. . . 
connection, VCR, video games^tc.) to ensure that each user coufd make the , 
appropriate connections unassisted, . - ' ; 

The User Manual provided detailed descriptions of all CHANNEL 2000 services and 
features, with representative examples of interactions. It alsp:contained background 
information on OCLC and the various information provfders participating in the test,^ 

ft. ' ' ' • ' ' • ' 

Host Computer 

All CHANNEL 2000 computer operations were conducted through a dedicated system 
whose nucleus was a Xerox/Honeywell Sigma 7 central processing unit. This systenh^ 
included 512. kilobytes of main memory, 1.3 gigabytes ef sto/age on 18 moying-tjead,. , 
magnetic disk drives, and 56 teleptione lines operating at 30 characters per second. 
Fifty of the lines were available for user access to CHANNEL 2000 services. The 
remaining six were reserved for stiff use. Also supporting the system were a fixed-head 
magnetic disk, two 1600 b;yt^s-perjinbh magnetic tape drives, a high-speed ling printer, 
and a teletypewriter. *T;^ . * ' 

The operating systenvcontroinng'#ll4?perations was Xerox/Honey wellfs Control ^ 
Program-Five (CP-V). CHANNEL 200^p^iQned as a normai timeshared program, 
making use of standard ClW facilit^fpf tfetpcpmmunications and security. 



.Software : - , ( 

Channel 20d|^BI|yecj15KiuestW mlbiWt^^^ by means of two complementary 



computer pro3||5Jf— one in the Sigma T^pm^uter and one in the decoder. 

Host Software \ ' 

The Sigma 7 program, when started by tfte decodejj^program, checked the 
identificatioh of the decoder and set up the appropriate telecommunications protocol 
for thgt device. It was then, ready to interpret requests and do what was necessary to 
satisfy them. This program would transfer, from magnetic disk storage to the main 
memory, the information for each screen requested, then compose the screen and 
^ transmit it to thp decoder. % 

/ • . • " .^^ ; v. ' ' 

Decoder Firmware - « / 

Jhe decoder program performed several functions. First, when the decoder was turned 
on, it displayed a screen telling ^he user how to contactihe main contpbiter. Th^nit 
had to recognize when the telephone connection wafjnad^, ajid logon to the Sigma 7 
to start the CHANNEL 2000 program. From then on, the decoder program would , 
display any information received from the CHANNEL 2000 computeK ft would 
recognize, encode, and transmitjto the computer any keystroke from the keypad. At 
the same time, this program was. always looking for e^ence that it had been 
'disconnected. When the user hung up' or was disconnected, the prggram Would display 
a message screen to inform the user,- .. . . * 
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Command language and Keypad 

The command language (or the set of key sequences' designed for requesting services) 
struck a compromise between ease of use and cost A keypad vyith more keys 
probably would have been easier to use by some. A full alphanumeric keyboard , 
would allow direct access to information by keywords and flexible phrasing of 
requests.^ Along with fhese benefits, though, a full keyboard would have brought the * 
potential confusion of a nriore complex language and the concomitant Vequirement of 
more sophisticated (and costly) software to support it. In addition, the keyboard itself 
would haveJbeen more expensive. 

A keypad similar to the CHANNEL 2000 keypad but with 24 to 30 keys would have 
allowed more satisfactory labeling of the keys, making them easier to use. But such a 
keypad would have to ha.ve been custom-made, thus increasing its cost Keypads with 
only 16 keys are stock items, available in quantity at low cost Less expensive 12-key 
pads are also readily available, but they have only two ngndigit keys, dictating either 
a v«ry restricte*2f or a very cryptic, hard-toHJse "language. . 

The 16-key pad permitted labeling six keys with words to make each request— there 
were eighteen types of requests — a short English-like statement The OOPS key was - 
provided for cancellmg mistakes during key pressing and for requesting»help (by ^ 
pressing OOPS twice). The DO IT key was used to conclude lach request The 
remaining keys- digits 0 9 and the four keys GET, JUMP, FV\D, and BACK -were used 
in combinations to specify different ways of going from one screen to another. 

The most important y^ay of getting a new screen was to select 'an item on an index 
screen by keying the number of the item (followed always by DO IT). One could alsd 
rettfrn to an index by keying JUMP (followed by DO IT). Or, to go to the first screen of 
a major section of the Cf^ANNEL 2000 information, one could refer to a printed list of 
the sections and their identifying numbers provided in the User Manual. Then, if the 
number listed were 9 (for example), the request GET 9 would immediately display the 
desired screen. To undo such a request (and also to return to normal activity after 
getting help) one would key GET BACK. ^ 

To see items that were adjacent or nearby in an inde)^(that is, in another {)ranch of 
the index "tree"), it-was not necessary to return to the preceding index. For example, 
one could browse four items forward or back by keying JUMP F-WD 4 or JUMP BACK 
4. Simply JUMP FWD or JUMP BACK (without the .n^ber) would move one item 
forward or back. * 

Since many items filled more than one screen, the commands FWD and BACK were 
available to move to the next or the previous screen of an item.-FWD 3 or BACK 3 
would skip forwaf?! or back three screens of an item. The user could skip any number 
of screens at a time. I 

In addition tO going from one screen to another, the users ^so performed i>ther 
activities using the keypad. To request a book from the library, GET was keyed when 
viewing the videocard describing the book. The CHANNEL 2000 system would ask for 
confirmation of a request Then the only acceptable answers were YES or NO, labels 
that were also placed on the FWD and BACK keys. To enter a personal identification 
number, ^an account number, or a dollar amount in the banking service, the digits 
(followed by DO IT) were keyed. 




Transaction Log and Problem Detection ^ • 

Like the decoder program, the Sigma 7 program constantly checked for disconnection" 
and for serious problems. On discovering a serious problem the program would report 
it to both the user at home and the CHANNEL 2000 operations staff, and th.en 
disconnect disconnection, whether Intentional or accidental, caused the program 
to store^a complete record of the session, i^ order to permit future research and to 

provide data for the Bookmark feature. ' . 

\ . f * 

Security and Confidentiality / 

During banking operations, the program used eXfra hi^asures to ensure security and , 
confidentiality. A person's financial screens were released only upon verification of a 
persqnal identification number accepted only from that person's decoder. All^financial 
screens were stored in a secure coded (encrypted) form. 



The mam program occupied about 90 kilobytes of main memory and was not overlaid. 
One copy of the procedure could be shared by all concurrent users. Besides this m^in 
program, the CHANNEL 2000 system included several other programs, such as the two 
used by the library and the bank to satisfy transaction requests. Messages could be 
serrt to individuals or groups by rf)eans of another program. Still other programs 
enabled the CHANNEL 2000 operations staff to monitor use of the system and to 
investigate problems. A number of programs vJ^ere involved in creating and editing the 
large body of information stored on disk. In all, about 25,000 lines of code were 
written for CHANNEL 2000. . 
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Research Procedures 
and Results 

The CHANNEL 2000 test offered many 
unique research opportunities and " 
challengBs. Participapts had the 
opportunity to examine and experiment 
with a viewdata service (j^their own 
homes This educational process allowed 
tliem to form attitudes, opinions, and 
perceptions about viewdata services that 
werg based on actual (experience an;! not 
on speculation. 

Sampling Procedures 

Initial telephone contacts were made 
with a randomly selected group of over 
3,000 Columbus residents Individuals 
who agreed to cooperate and who had 
the necessary home equipment were sent 
a brief preliminary questionnajrb designed 
to measure their innovatiyeness in the use 
of electronic products and to assess their 
demographic status Based on these two 
indicators, a randomized quota sample of 
100 households was chosen to 
participate. This sample was selected to 
ensure an equal distribution of high, 
medium, and low innovators, as well as a 
representative grouping of all age, 
income, education, and family-size 
categories In addition, 100 households 
selected by BANK ONE participated in 
the test 



Data Collection 

T^st participants completed three 
extensive questionnaires The first 
questionnaire was administered before 
the test so that initial reactions to^ > 
viewdata technology could be obtained. . 
The second questionnaire was 
administered three weeks after CHANNEL 
2000 start-up in an effort to gauge early 
attitudes toward the system. The third 
questionnaire, administered after the test, 
"was designed to measure concluding 
reactions to CHANNEL 2000, price- 
elasticity, and potential demand for other 
viewdata services 



The three questionnaires included the 
following generalized variables: 

1 Perceptions of the CHANNEL 2000 
system along six separate 
dimensions 

2. Product-speci.fic life-style measures 

3. Opinion leadership 

4t Traditional library and banking use 

5. Media use 

6 Ease of use and usefulness of all 
CHANNEL 2000 services 

7. Reactions to 26 hypothetical 
viewdata services . 

8 Pricing 

9 Demographics 

10 Several open-ended questions 

Actual usage, keystroke by keystroke, 
of the CHANNEL 2000 system by each 
respondent over the three-month test was 
stored as a machine-readable transaction 
file at OCLC with user consent. Six focus- 
^ group interview sessions were held in 
mid-January 1981. 



Evaluation of Results 

The CHANNEL 2000 system, as tested, 
represented two primary design 
considerations, ease of use and low cost. 
These two factors' predetermined the 
hardware and software configurations of 
the final CHANNEL 2000 system The 
questionnaires, in turn, were designed to 
reflect upon the wisdom of this approach 
from a user's point of view 

Ease of Use 

Several questions were designed to 
measure ease of use albng two 
dimensions. Onfe dijiier^ion related to 
how easy it was for users to operate the 
system. Respondents were asked to rate 
each of th^ six CHANNEL 2000 services 
(plus banking services for those who had 
this feature) according to a six-pomt 
scale, ranging from "very easy to use" to 
"very difficult to use." Video 
Encyclopedia, Public Information, and 
Banking Services were considered to be 
the easiest to use 
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Ease^f-Use Mean Scotes for CHANNEL 2000 Services 



CHANNEL 2000 Service 

Checking account balance' 
\ ' Bill payment' 

Video Encyclopedia 
Public Information 
Examine monthly transactions' 
Video Catalog 
Columbus Calendar 
Math That Counts 
Early Reader 



^ase of Use* 



'Mean scores based on respondents' evaluations 
along a six-point scale rahging from 1 (very easy to 
use) to 6 (very difficult to use) 



^Banking scores are based on a nonrandom 
sample of respondents 




Understanding 

The seconci ease-of-use dimension related 
to how well the users understood 
CHANNEL 2000 operating procedures. If 
people -understand how to operate a ^ 
viewdata system, the degree to which' 
they find it easy to use should be 
heightened. Eighty-five percent of the" 
users either generally or definitely agreed 
with the statement "I understand how to 
operate CHANNEL 2000 " Only 13 
per^cent of the users felt they needed 
e instruction oh how to use 
NNEL 2000, 18 percent of the users 
elt that they never did figure out how to 
'Use all of the CHANNEL 2000 commands. 
Fifty-eight percent of the user population 
felt that they understood the CHANNEL 
20bO system well enough to always find 
what they wanted and only 4 percent 
reported that they thought they needed a 
lot of technical know-how to use 
CHANNEL 2000. * ^ 

Installation 

Eighty*nine percent of the users felt that 
CHANNEL 2000 was easy to. connect 
Most people agreed that CHANNEL 2000 
did not clutter up their house, but 15 
percent of the users felt that it was a 
problem Over half the users felt strongly 
that CHANNEL 2000 should not involve 
their telephone, Two unexpected findings 
y^ere that only 11 percent of the users 
"felt that CHANNEL 2000 tied up their 
television too often (perhaps a result of 
the multiple TV set household) and only 
13 percent of the users reported reading 
from the television set to be tiring. 



Operations ' -^[^ 

Thirty-five percent of the sample^tither 
generally or definitely agreed that there 
were too many technical problems with 
CHANNEL 2000. In particular, 42 percent 
of those users reported that they were 
occasionally involuntarily disconnected 
from CHANNEL 2000, This experience 
certainly had an effect on how people 
evaluated the CHANNEL 2000 service and 
suggests that the overall evaluation of 
.the CHANNEL 2000 service might have 
been even more favorable if these ^: 
technical problems had not existed 
Interestingly, 56 percent of the users who 
felt that CHANNEL 2000 was a poor 
system still said they felt the concept was 
good. Focu^-group interviews reflected 
user recognition that the system was 
experimental and comrnercial services 
would be more reliable. 

Consumer-^satisfaction with the keypad 
itself seemed to be high as indicated by 
67 percent of the users agreeing that the 
.keypad was very easy to use, afrtd 63 ' 
/percent agreeing that they had no <• *• 
' difficulty using the instruction^ on the* 
back of the CHANNEL 2000 keypad. But 
the menu-selection inde)^ng method 
dictated by the simple keypad, although 
easy to use, was perceived as too slow. 
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. Text display of 30 characters per 
second on the CHANNEL 2000 system 
was predicted to be too slow, but only 28 
perc^t of the users indicated that this, 
was the cas'e* However, 3^ percent of the 
users agreed that it took too much time 
to find a book or locate afi encyclopedia 
article witb-the;system, probably more a 
reflection on the m^enu-selection indexing 
used, than on data transmission rate 
Twenty-eight percent of , the users stated 
that It took too much time to complete * 
their electronic banking activities via 
CHANNEL 2000; this was.probably more a 
reflection on the bank's ."back roorp" 
manual procedures than on b^nk system*' 
design Home bill paying was heavily 
used • ^ 

• 

Usefulness 

Test participants were also asked h&> 
useful they found each of the CHAI 
2000 services Responses from users 
indicated that both the Video Catalog 
an.d the Public Information Service were y 
cbnsidered to be the most useful 
CHANNEL 2000 services Banking Services 
were next in line, followed by the Video 
Encyclopedia Interestingly, MatVj That 
Counts received very heavy usage. 

* probably because t\\e service involved 
several learning games, although it was 

• rated low in usefulness 



Purchase Intent 

As a final evaluation measure of the 
CHANNEL 2000 system, respondents were 

.asked to rank order the seven CHANNEL 
2000 services accordmg to the likelihood 
that they would pay money to have that 

, service in their home. A mean score was 
calculated for each CHANNEL 2000 
service, and the follbwing table shows 
rank order of. preference 



Pank Order 

2 

4 

5 
6 
7 




CHANNEL 2000 Service 

Video Encyclopedia 
Video Catalog 
Home Banking 
Public Information 
Columbus Calendar 
Math That Counts 
Early Reader^ 



•Ideal Viewdata Services 

One of the valuable aspects of this test 
was the "educational" process that the 
CHANNEL 2000 tesf population 

^experienced Yhis viewdata learning 
experience allowed respondents to make 

informed determinations of the kinds of 
future viewdata servKes they might pay 
for. 

To take advantage of this groqp of 
consumers' education, each CHANNEL 
2000 user was presented a list of 



CHANNEL 2000 Service 

Bill Payment' 
PubNc Information 
Video Catalog 
Checking account balance' 
Examine monthly transactions' 
Video Encyclopedia 
Columbus Calendar 
Math That Counts 
Early Reader 



Usefulness Mean Scofes for CHANNEL 2000 Services 

Usefulness' 



'Mean scores based on respondents' evaluations 
along S-6ix-point.5cale ranging from 1 (very useful) 
to 6 (very useless) » , 



'Banking scores are. based on a nonrandom 
sample of re^p>ondents 
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hypothetical viewdata services Each user 
was asked to indicate on a five-pofnt 
scale ranging from "definitely not" to 
"definitely would" their willingness to 
pay S3 00 per month fpr^each viewdata 
service Although the cost of $(3.00 per 
month appears to be low for certain 
viewdata services, subsequent analysis of 
the data indicated that this value 
adequately provided'a full range of 
positive and negative scores. The fact 
remains, however, that certain viewdata 
services are more of a bargain at $3 00 
jper month than others, and the reader is 
cautioned to keep this limitation in mind 
The following table lists the lop ten 
services in rank order of preference, as 
evaluated by the CHANNEL 2000 



participants 




Rank Order 


Hypothetlcsil Viewdata Service 


1 


Home security 


• 2 " 


In-home computer 


3 


Video games 


4 


Library services 


5 


Catalog shopping 


• ' 6 


System that contacts 




doctor 


7 


Adult self-education^ 


8 


Encyclopedia 


' 9 


Household energy control 


10* 


Bill payment 



Home security is not a viewdata 
service, but may be provided using the 
same telecommunicatipns system that 
delivers viewdata Transactional 
capabilities (book^rdering," bill paying) 
which'ljring "closure" to the information . 
process, were frequently mentioned in the' 
focus-group interviews 

Pricing 

Other questions embedded in the three 
CHANNEL 2000 questionnaires related to 
prices that consumers would pay for 
viewdata services Approximately 17 * 
percent of the users indicated that they 
would be willing tO.pay between $10.00 
and $15.00 per month for CHANNEL 2000 
just as it was in its experimental state. 
Approximately 80 percent of the users • 
indicated a moderate-to-high purchase 
probability at $15 00 per month for their 
six most desired hypothetical viewdata 
services Some respondents to 



questionnaires and participants in focus 
groups said they would pay any price for 
the gDnvenience offered by blM paying 
and book ordering. Naturally, purchase 
intent may overstate actual purxihase 
behavior. 

» 

Target Market 

Findings confirmed what was expected 
from an analysis of consamer • ^ 
characteristics for an innovative 
electronic information service People 
most interested in purchasing viewdata 
services tend to be yourfg, well educated, 
and affluent. They seek stimulation 
through the acquisition of new products 
and ideas, and tend to participate in^-a 
variety of leisure activities. Their active 
schedules predispose them toward 
products that can save them time. They 
are "information hungry" and they are 
heavy library users This target group - 
9wns the most electronic equipment and 
includes a high proportion of cable TV* 
subscribers. In fact, cable subscription 
may be the best predictor of viewdata 
purchase. Automated teller machines 
(ATM), xrredit cafd use, and catalog 
shopping w^ere hrghest in the target 
segment as well 

f 

Consumer Attitudes 

Ninety-six percent of the test population 
fe|t,the viewdata concept was a good 
idea, although roughly half were not 
overly impressed with CHANNEl,-2000. Of 
those users who liked the .viewdata 
concept, 43 percent indicated a high ^ 
purchase potential for a similar 
commercial service. 

Attitudes Toward Library Services 

Forty-six percent of the respondents 
agreed that CHANNEL 2000 saved^ their* . 
time getting books from the librarV- 
Responding to other questions, 29 percent 
felt that they would rather go to a ^ 
traditional library than order books 
through CHANNEL 2000, and 38 percent 
of the users felt that CHANNEL 2000 had 
no effeict; on th'eir libracy attendance. 

Forty-one percent of the CHANNEL, 
2000 test group felt^hat their knowledge 
of library services increased as a result of 
the CHANNEL 2000 test In addition, 16 
percent of the respondents stated that 
they spent more time reading books than 
before the test. 
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Eighty-two percent of the respondents 
felt that, public hbraries should spend tax 
dollars on services such as CHANNEL 
2000 Although this might suggest that 
library viewdata services should be tax- 
based, subsequent focus-group interviews 
indicated that remote use of these 
services should be paid for by the 
Individual, whereas on-site use should be 
"free " Sixty-three percent of the test 
population stated that they would 
probably subscribe and pay for a 
viewdata library service, if the services 
were made available to them off-site 

Behavioral Effects of CHANNEL 2000 

Fifteen percent of the users felt. that they 
spent less time; watching televiyon 
programming during the three-month test 
period Eight percent of the respondents 
also indicated that they spent more time 
talking with their children as a result.of 
having CHANNEL 2000 Statistical 
confidence cannot be attributed to these 
finds, although they may be indicative of 
a positive behavioral effect mlierent in 
viewdata technology. 



Conclusions 

Viewdata and the Future 

The most sought-after answer among 
' viewdata system operators today may be 
to the question, what is the essential mix 
of services required to stimulate 
purchase? 

Strong user indications show 
convenience to be a partial answer 
Transaction services (such as catalog 
shopping and bill paying) will be the 
foundation of succe'ssful viewdata , 
businesses. Entertainment and home 
security repeatedly test well, but really 
are rrot within the definition of viewdata 
services That^these and other services 
nr>ay ultimately be offered by viewdata 
service providers seems inevitable.v 
however 

Communications and computers afe 
the underpinnings of viewdata Without 
them even the most seductive services 
are unusable. Consequently, system 
operator competition will be among the 
telephone companies, cable operators, 
ar}d ciE>mmercial timeshari.ng companies. - 
Competition among information providers 
will be strongest in areas with the least 
product differentiation — no great 
revelation in itself Viewdata is a medium 
of broad scope and depth (almost b^ . 
definition), the market will support a wide 
variety of information services'once 10 to 
15 percent penetration is reached 

From an environmental standpoint, 
regulatory and legal issues will affect 
diffusion of this innovation 
'Interoperability of systems will be crucial 
for the full potential of viewdata to be 
realized. Copyright, royalty, and 
privacy/confidentiality issues will be 
important and difficult to resolve, but ^ 
probably will not slow system 
development. 

i 

Viewdata and Social Change^ 

Social changes that rpay be effected by , 
the develop^ment of viewdata are major 
and significant. Social impact will depend 
on decisions regarding the m^hods of 
distribution, pricing (and subsidizing), 
-explicit control of acceV and the nature 
of promotion of ^he new medium. Social 
consequences of such decisions therefore 
bear critical examination. 



Availability of Information 

Viewdata can increase the availability of 
information to the general public, 
whether the inr|mediate source is a library 
or some other information provider. This 
presents opportunities for new 
approaches to general education for 
people of all ages It also suggests an 
alternative to newspapers f.or the posting 
of public notices and other community 
, • information At the same time, viewdata, 
j like many other innovations ifv 
I communication, will be most useful to 
J people who already have considerable 
access to information The methods of 
;^ information selection, marketing/ 
. subsidizing, auid pricing will have an 
i influence on how great this differential m 
i usefulness will be Increasing the 
, information gap could have serious 
societal, consequences 

j 

Rights and Needs of Users 
I Sources of information (authors, 
I publishers, etc ) and users of transactional 
i services must have control over 

distri^.ution of their information Until 
laws concerning viewdata mature, 
copyrights and with them the livelihoods 
of professional producers of some kinds 
\ of information may be in jeopardy. For 
i providers of transactional services, there 
! IS a dual need: ensuring privacy and 
i security, and convincing the users that 
j their confidence is warranted Covern- 
I ment regulation will eventually fulfill the 
latter need, by setting standards for the 
former 

J Long-term effects of everyday use of 
viewdata to satisfy a variety of 
information needs could not be 
determined in the timespan-of the 
CHANNEL 2CfOO experiment. Conceivably, 

j self-education, community awareness, 
and interperson^j-cbmmunications at 
short range (say within the family or at 
work) will be affected, either positively or 
negatively, although no clear evidence of 
such an effect was observed^ It seems 
likely that tong-distance communication 
will be affected by the availability of a 
full electronic mail facility. Anjjjnes are 
forecasting a 5 to 6 percent negative 
impact on travel by 1990 Overall styles 
of use of informatfon may change 

^ significantly in conformity with the 
strengths and weaknesses of videotex. . 
Such changes could have profound 
effects on our basic forms of social 
interaction. 

. i.e.** ^ 



The suggestion that libraries assume a 
role within this new distribution system 
has special appeal in light of these 
considerations. 



Viewdata and Libraries 

Libraries now stand on the threshold of 
great opportunities. Emerging electronic 
technologies provide- the potential for a 
new age of community service in which 
the library can command new attention 
and financial support as an information 
resource serving the survival, grovvth, and 
recreational needs of Everyman. Despite 
their traditional conservative nature, even 
despite increasingly difficult economic 
conditions, libraries can achieve a 
leadership role in meeting individual 
information needs. Indeed there are those 
that predict libraries must do so in order 
to survive Apocalyptic vision? 
Hyperbole? Perhaps But the reality of 
today's world is change, increasingly 
rapid change. As its patrons accelerate 
into the future; libraries must as^weM. The 
alternative is irrelevance* And irrelevant 
institutions disappear 

New Medium 

The library, as an institution, vyas 
conceived in a simpler time, a time when 
the records of mankind were printed, 
physical entities to be transported^ from 
place to place, stored in rows on shelves, 
handed from person to persOn,*. It would 
be foolish to suggest that books and 
other forms of prmt-on-paper are doomed 
to extinction. Books and other materials 
will continue to serve as archival rriedia 
for literature and records However, print 
will play an ever-diminishing role in the 
generation and dissemination of "hot^ . 
ephemeral information, the continuously 
.changing day-to-day'information we rely • 
on to live in our fast-paced society. Just 
as books and other direct-perception ' 
media are eminently suitable ^or long- 
term storage, computer systems, with - 
their capabilities for rapid update and 
communication of information, prove 
ideal for serving topical, timely 
information needs. 

Libraries'have, of course, taken 
advantages of »new technology 
(particularly computers) to an increasing 
degree in recent decades. If one looks 
closely; however, technology has been 
used to automate, simplify, or streamline 
existing services, rather than to provide 
strictly new services made possible by 
sophisticated machinery. Through • 
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.computerized resource sharing, OCLC 
'Itself has brought about automation of a 
great deal of what was formerly tedious 
and expensive manual work 

New Opportunity 

But where is an instance where 
computers have been used to extend and 
enhance service to patrons directly? And 
if few can be found, what, is the reason? 
Certainly one reason is the crucial 
importance of being able to integrate 
innovations into the library setting Could 
It be that the library has waited for the 
right system, at the right time? Could 
viewdata be, in f^ct, the right technology 
at the right time? 

The importance of viewdata to the 
library may perhaps be best appreciated 
* by considering the duality of function 
inherent in contemporary Ifbrary 
operation collection and reference As 
used here, "collection" refers to the 
. process of acquiring, organizing, and 
making available for use the accumulated 
records of mankind — the traditional 
hbrary role in society In the absence of' 
thejmminent development of systems 
permitting electronic delivery of entire 
book-length texts, one can conclude that 
the collection function is best served by 
existing forms (traditionalists take heart'). 
The bookon-shelf approach is as yet 
unthreatened in any real, sense by 

^developing technologies True believers in 
"better living through- technology" are 
best advised to examine the "reference" 

^ ' or information-providing function of the 
library And there they find fertile ground 
for the seeds of change ^ 

New Role 

The earliest American public libraries * 
(circa 1880) had no reference function at 
all as we understand it today Indeed, the 
librarian whd helped a patron locate a 
particular item was considered to be 
' performing beyond the calf of duty. 
Gradually, a subgroup — first called 
"special librarians," and then, "reference 
librarians" — emerged to satisfy growing 
public demand 

Over the years, the reference function 
has m some cases expanded. to,a point 
where it is as important as the collection 
function, which frequently serves in part 
to support the reference function Has 
public perception tracked this broadened 
role? The answer is yes and no Yes, the 
scholarvand the frequent patron take 
advantage of the training and experience 
of the professional reference librarian, to 
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use and appreciate this information 
resource- But no, for the citizen at large, 
m 1^81, the library is probably not the 
information source of choice The person 
who needs information may simply never 
consider the library And those who do 
think of the library may not take the time 
to visit or call.' ^ 

By bringing the reference function of 
the library directly into the patron's 
home, dormitoj-y, or office via viewdata, 
the "energy barrier",associated with 
awareness and use of t^e library is 
removed An enhanced viewdata system, 
perhaps in a hybftd form permitting 
patron access to extensive data bases,^ 
mediated by professional reference 
specialists, could in effect result in a 
"distributed library system " 

New Relevance 

, Communityoriented services are difficult 
for a large national viewdata system to 
provide However, they lend themselves 
to the existing public library form Public 
^participation in library systems vyill 
increase only in proportion to the 
convenience of such participation The 
substitution of communication for 
transportation provides an increased 
convenience sufficient to ensure more 
frequent selection of the library as a 
choice for satisfaction of information 
needs. Serious attempts to meet those 
needs will, in turn, ensure continuing 
relevance of libraries and their service ^ 

New Beginnings 

On behalf^ of libraries CHANNEL 2000 - 
provided a first step user attitucjes and 
demands were assessed, additional 
services were identified, the existing 
technical and business environments were 
evaluated, and social issues were 
considered The conclusions are positive. 
Libraries have an opportunity to play a 
plenary role in e\)^olving> viewdata 
serV\c6s. 

OCLC w?fKcontinue to explpre and 
assess this. new me«dium andjts value for 
libraries through Viewtel — an exciting 
new viewdata project under vyay at OCLC 



Jhc bouk-on bhell approach is 
as \ct unthreatened 
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Libraries ha\e an opportunity to 
pla\ a plenarv role «n evolving 
\iev\data ^crvice^ 
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Information 
Providers 

Frank Greenaget 

Academic American Encyclopedia 
101 College, Road East 
Princeton, N) 08540 

John Fisher 

Bank One of Columbus 
100 East Broad Street > 
Golumbus, OH 43215 \ 

Lauri Zofan 

Columbus Regional Information Service 
Columbus Area ChambeTr of Commerce 
37 North High Street 
Columbus, OH 43215 

Celianna Taylor ^ 

Computer Utility for PubliG*'tnformation 
PO Box 3244 
University Station 
Columbus. OH 43210 

Martin Languls 

Early and Middle Childhood Education 

College of Education 

"The Ohio State University 

Columbus. OH 43210 . , ' ^ 

Richard Sweeney 

Public l-ibrary of Columbus and Frankhn County 
28 South Hamilton Road 



Cajumbus. OH 43213 
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PUBLlfc LIBRARY OF COLUMBUS & FRANKLIN COUNTY ^ 

The 'Public Library of Columbus & Franklin CounCy (PLCFC) was 
interviewed because of its involvement w^ith the OCLC's 'CHANNEL 
2000 Project. As described in the interview report on CHANNEL 
2000, since the project was an experimental one and the network 
was nev«r in operational mode, many of the questions included in 
Trhe Interview Guide were not pertinent to this interview. 
However, since the PLCFC has had many innovative pro jects ^related 
dD the use of new technology, and many more are being planned, 
the interviewer took the opportunity to explore with Mr. Richard 
Sweeney his personal views on many of the questions asked in the 
Interview Guide. 

r 

RELATIONSHIP WITH CHANNEL 2000 

The respondent, *Mr. Sweeney-, was involved at the early 
conceptual- phase of CHANNEL 2000 in early 1979 when CHANNEL 
2000' s' project director, Thomas D. Hamish, read one of Sweeney's 
articles discussing the future of home information deli<very. Mr.* 
Sweeney left Michigan and became director of the PLCFC later that 
year'^when CHANNEL 2000 began to starts its svst>em . development 
phase. Since the PLCFC s 300,000 vd^Aime ^ard catalog, was 
available in machine-^readable form at tha^sJiifne, it was natural 
that the iibra^ry would become one of the important information, 
providers for OCLC's CHANNEL 2000. 

The PLCFC proviided its machine-readable catalog information 
to OCLC which, in turn, transmitted the library catalog informa- 
tion Co those from the 200 dest households which requested • the 
information. In a sense, OCLC's CHANNEL 2000 served as a 
switching station. ^ It was felt, however, that the interaction 
between OCLC and PLCFC could have been better. Because of the 
minimum interaction between them, OCLC could not benefit from the 
librarians at the PLCFC during database construction phase. 

Since^ CHANNEL 2000 was an experimental project, it was felt, 
from the information provider's point of view, that the. goals of 
the project were well communicated among network members. As to 
the quest$.ons relating to the extent to which project goals were 
achieved, 'it was pointed out that the chicken and e*gg ' problem 
did exists ' -Viewtext ' technology should deal with a very dynamic 
file which is constantly changing and jbei^ng updated.' Yet, 
CHANNEL 2000' s> databases Were pre-det;6rnrmed, and some were quite, 
limited in size.* For example, the Community Calendar information 
file was.at least three months old by the end of the te-st- period; 
thus, the value of the information provided to the seekers was 
greatly decreased. . ^ • - 

\ — ^ 

The interview v^as conducted on May 11, 1982, at the PLCFC, 
Cplumbus^OH with Director Richard Sweeney. 
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GOALS FOR CONSUMER INFORMATION SERVICE 

Basically, Che role of Che -public library, according Co 
Mr.. Sweeney is Co provide informacion uCiliCy Co end-users free 
of charge. In ocher words, informacion such as bus schedules, 
a necTS index. League of Women VoCers accivicies, atid information- 
on convencions should be delivered Co end users chrough one 
mechanism. These -cypes of information are muCually .owned and 
funded by several organizacions , yec can be coordinaced by ^ Che 
public library for disseminaCion purposes.. Thus, the library is 
serving as a cent;ral switching mechanism for informacion access. 

The library can besc deal wich free informacion uCilicy. Mr. 
Sweeney believes ChaC che library should nbc be heavily involved 
wich Che provision of ChaC consumer informacion which should be 
paid for, such as sales informacion of appliances^ in large 
raeCropoliCan cities. Instead, he thlrfcs that this latter type o£ information 
provision should be provided Chrough commercial channels. 

TESTING PERIOD 

During Che 3-monCh CesCing period, OcCober-December 1980, 
Che PLCFC had one CHANNEL 2000 cerminal in Che library for Che 
enCire period, - and ic was available for Che use of library 
paCrons during all .library hours. IncidenCally, one of Che 
library scaff was randomly selecced by CHANNEL 2000 as one of Che 
CesC households. « 

PLCFC 'S RESPONSIBILITY 

The PLCFC also provided auComaCic book borrowing services Co 
Chose people from tbje test hous'eholds during Che cesc period. ThaC 
was an exCremely successful operacion, which generaced much 
greacer library- book borrowing, f^ Chose who had been infrequenC 
library users. As expecced, che services consumed a greaC deal 
of scaff cime. Thus,' as Che experimenC wenC on, it was necessary 
for Che library Co place a resCricCion on auComaCic book borrow- 
ing (nine books per us'er per r^equesC from home). 

POLICY RELATED TO CONSUMER INFORMATION SERVICES 

/ The' respondenC felc sCrongly ChaC a library consumer' 

yir^formaCion necwork should^ consider Che following as ics primary 
^cCivities: • ' 

Informacion acquisicion -and organizacion 

• Informacion disseminaCion 

• Informacion referral : 

• DocumenC delivery 

Since Che library's role is Co provide informacion from all 
pbinCs of view, Chen on Che scale of"!" to '5*', with "5'* as the lease 
im'porcanc, che respondenC ranked Che oCher 5 accivicies in the 
following way: 
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• Consumer educacion 3 

• Informacion incerprecacion/advice 4 

• Advocacy • 4 
Lobbying _ 5 

• Problem-solving 5 

. PUBLICITY OF CONSUMER SERVICES 

The PLCFC uCiLizes a combination of publicity means Co 
advertise ics consumer informacion services. These means are: 

V 

• DirecC mailing of brochures - " ^ 

• Business newsleCCers . ' " 

• Radio, TV 

Of Chese, direcc mailing has been found to be mosc effeccive* 

COllsUMER INFORMATION SERVICES - PRESENT AND FORTHCOMING 

Presencly che PLCFC offers over 100 educacional programs on 
praccical consumer Copies such as car servicing and .microcompu- 
cer programming. Ic is expecced 'ch'ac in che nexc, Cwo years, new 
neCwork accivicies will be provided in Cwo areas: 

• Ready reference necwotic 

' • RemoCe searching assiscance 

iC is also expecced Chac in Che fucure, new cechnology will be 
applied Co che following new projeccs: 

• Liceracy projecc wich Che use of videodisc, micro- 
compucers, and audio syscems 

• InCeracCive cable TV programs which will discuss books 
on various subjeccs j 

All of Chese new prpjeccs are Co be iniciaced in line wich Che 
informacion- ucilicy concepc as discussed earlier^ 

- CONSUMER .INFORMATION sources' 

In providing \ consumer informaCion services, Cypes or 
infotmacion sources were"^ ranked in Che following order in Cerms 
Qf Cheir imporcance and usefulness, wich "1" as ''mosc useful*': 

• Journal publicacions 1 

• Personal concaccs ^ 1 

• Book publicacions - * 2 

• NewsleCCers . 2 

• Trade publicacions 3 

• Mailing liscs from agencies , 3 ^ 

• GpvernmenC publicaCfions 3 

• Governmenc agencies ^ 3 
^ • Rj[dio/TV spocs ' 4 
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. ^ CRITERIA FOR CONSUMER INFORMATION PROVISION 

V 

' Ic was felt by the respondent chat; all five factors 
mentioned ^ cost in money, cost in time, up-to-dateness of 
information, accuracy of answer, and understandability of answer 
- were equally important. 

FUNDING 

All Existing projects are supported by the library ' s 
operating budget.- However, grant funding will/be solicited for 
new projects such as the literacy project. 

USERS OF CONSUMER INFORMATION SERVICES AT THE PLCFC 

The library has regularly conducted professional market 
surveys about 6 months prior to the annual tax levy time. On- 
going community analyses have been conducted on focus groups by 
the Hbrary staff as well. 

As a result of these studies, a proppsal for reorganization, 
with the creation of a^ew Consumer Information Department, is 
being considered. The difficulty of implementing such a proposal 
lies ma^inly in two areas. 

• Traditional way of library organisation of collection 
materials 

• Librarians' lack of training in and preparation for con- 
, simier information areas 

USER SATISFACTION . 

The^ost important criteria in determining the effectiveness 
of the library's consumed information services are ranked in the 
following order ^o£ importance: ' 

1. Number of users who use ^ the same service again 
\2. Cost per request for the relevant information* 

provided ^ 
3. ' Focus groups' 'evaluation' * / 

The continuing support of the library administratioij for the Qon- 
STomer information services can be tested by whether .or_ not the 
city votes to provide .the needed tax levy. This is another excel- 
lent way to determine the effectiveness of the library's services. 
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CASE 5 

REGIONAL ENERGY/ENVIRONMENT INFORMATION CENTER ^ 
DENVER PUBLIC LIBRARY* 



BACKGROUND 

In 1960, Che Conservation Library Center of North America^, 
a part of the Denver Public Library, was founded as a repository 
for information related to the conservation of natural resources, 
energy, and environment. It holds papers and assorted other 
materials for individuals, societies, and organizations active in 
the conservation movement including those of Arthur H. C^rbiart, 
the American Bison Society, the forest History Society, and the 
OuCcloors /Writers Association.-^^ The Center also serves as a clear- 
inghouse for current information on environmental issues, housing 
over IpjOOO books, 1,000 serial titles, 700 manuscript boxes,, and 
95 file drawers of pamphlets. It also has access to the Denver 
Public Library's collection of government publications. These 
various resources are used by business people, government offi- 
cials, consultants, lawyers, scientists and researchers, 
students, educators, and conservationists meeting everyday infor- 
mation needs. It is interesting to note that 

"Companies, consulting firms, environmental organizations, 
and government agencies doing research on: energy 
development, new recreational areas, land use, water, 
.air;, wildlife, use the Conservation Library for guidance 
to information on: ecology, environmental impaqts^ socj.o- 
econoflic impacts, ^ environmental history, laws, regulations, 
policies. 

Television stations and newspapers rely on the Conservation 
Library for accurate objective information and background 
materials on resource issues." 

When the Colorado Division of Wildlife reintroduced the 
river otter to Colorado on land belonging to the Denver 
Water Board, both agencies came to the .Conservation Library 
for facts. 

The U.S. Bureau ot Land Management and the U.S. Forest 
Service have both contracted with the Conservation Library 
to do technical studies on endangered and unique species. 

Lawyers use the government manuals, legal decisions, laws, 
regulations, historical records, available through the 
Conservation Library in advising their clients and 



*This report is based on an interview with Linda Cumming, 
Head, Conservation Library, conducted in August 1981. 
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( 1 ) 

decermining procedure on cases. /• ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

• in- 1975, .he lir^Z^^^^^^^^^^^ 

.nd Che need Co curcail |xpen Concacc Y'-^FnergWEtiviJonmenC 

Infonnacion Cf cer in Jun Federal agencies j_^f^^aCion. 

Sis already ^^-^^^^f a^C^r '"-^g^^-^^^LSal ??o"cCion Agency, 
Adminiscracion (ERD^^ ^ ^^^^^^^Jf newly creaced Regional . 

2V), in conjunccion w . ^tf,.^u^i^a FTS telephone Co 

funded Che firsC V^^^^^ll ERDA escablishe4 a Fi^^^^^K^^^ 
Cencer as a P^i°%P-^°i"ces chroughouC naCion ...^ g 

make infortnaCLon ^esour^ encouncer J^"^ lines or 

Che encire region. Users do ^^^^^^^ LiS^Iry ! Ofcen che 

handle che calis, 

ducy: • • ■ ■ ^3l.ls on Che FTS Une|, 

The ■ Regional Cencer accedes •coU«^^^„, f Energy. This 
„hich''lre *-,,irco'end'L'!}uly of 1^81 buc *e go 

«af^yjjr"r«^ 

requires an active ^ 3jns answers 
rn'°exrensrv4 seSch for Information _ ^ 

Library, ■ „._-4es does noC • 

. „^^, „,„ey budgeced^o ref ral tSonnaClon services 

"7LSaS?y noc ™"P""^' i'Slces In cerms 
and cercainiy " ^^^^ qu^- service 

. hLPr^tfacrco^rhe current program priprj^ ^ ^ • 



Chem on Che £acC cna. » ^ 

— „ , general . lnfor:naClon pamphleC 

,.sCri;S?erry"cJ,rD.i;irr^SbUc -Library. , 



presenting the rationale as well: as delivering the 
services which warrant their serious consideration of 
the proposals we submit'.' ,(2) 

In 1979 and 1980, the Department of Energy and Department of 
Agriculture continued their funding and promption of the Center. 
Additional financial support capie from the state budget for the 
Colorado Resource Center, IcJtal tax-appropriated library funding, 
which supported .the materials budget of the Conservation Library, 
and the following Federal agencies: the Energy Information 
Administration, Environmental Protection Agency, and Bureau of 
Land Management. With .sources of Federal monies drying up, the 
Center must seek alternative funding, if it is to survive. 



THE CENTER TODAY 

The objective of the ^Regional Center is "to pih^vide a 
centralized information system accessible to the residents of the 
ten-estate Rocky Mountain 'energy-impacted' reg-ion." Greatest use 
is made by residents, of the city and county .of Denver. Though 
residents from all parts of Colorado as well as other states 
(Arizona, J^on tana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico-, . North and South 
Dakota, l5^h and Wyoming) are encouraged to avail themselves of 
the servic^ most users are from the city and county of Denver. 

The staff acquires current information on energy and the 
environment in the form of pamphlets, books, periodical and 
newsletter articles, publications of federal and state government 
(e.g., ei^vironmental impact statements), and conference 
proceedings. \ The Regional Center mai'ntains an eighteen five- 
drawer vertical file, which contains pamphlets and ephemera. 
This file is divided into subject headings such as ''associa- 
tions," "bibliographies," "directories," and "meetings." For 
exai^ple, someone interested in Greenpeace will find an extensive 
pamphlet collection on the topic. Staff members monitor newspa- 
pers, newsletters, and periodicals for pertinent information. 
They index articles and consumer studies from periodicals- such as 
Home Energy Digest and Alternative Sources of Information . , The 
material.s budget i.s little more tnan ?i,UUU per year. I^ecog'ni- 
zing the diverse' forms in which esseptial itiformation can 'exist, 
the staff maintains a referral file ;to 'Idirect the private 
citizen not only to the appropriate agency, but to the individual 
who possesses ♦ the necessary information to answer a specific 
question." (3) 'For example, people call wanting to -know what 



"Essay for EIC Environmental Outreach Award," internal 
document of the Center, December 24, "19§0, p. 5. 

^Joan Hinklemeyer, "How RE/EIC Works t^^^^^nsv^er Your Ques- 
tions," Energy /Environment Information (The Regional. Energy/^ 
Environment Information Center Newsletter), Volume 1, Number 1, 
(November 1980), p. 1. 
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agency handles consumer complaints. ^ In addition, the Center has 
computer access to RECON (Department of Energy) database as well 
as to Lockheed, System Development Corporation, and Bibliographic 
Retri?va% Services, Inc. The computer service, which is not well 
publicized to clientele, does not> receive extensive use. 

• The Center* dissetninates information, provides ^ document 
delivery services, en^ag^es in referral activities, acquires and 
organizes information, and offers consumer education programs* 
It has a $3,000 contract from the Western Solar Utilization 
Network (Western SUN) to aid the Colorado library community and 
educators in becoming better informed about energy/environment 
issues. Staff members from the Center travel around the state 
advise libraries in ;^the devel9pment of energy collections at* a 
minimal cost and alert them to various types of resources. 
They also encourage referral to the Center and use of their on- 
line <kitabases. ^Rese workshops have increased the ntimber of 
referral^s to the Center. Heferyals .come mainly from libraries in 
the states of 'Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah. Infrequent referrals 
come from other libraries and government agencies.' 

The Centet has a six-mo^th contract (recently renewed ):^with 
the State Energy Extension Service (EES), which aids consumers in 
Service of the Department of Agriculture). (4) The EES receives 
assorted information gathered and compiled by the New York Insti- 
tute of Technologyji^ the Institute^ does this on *a contracted basis 
for the U.S. Department of Energy. Robert Brown, Head^of the' 
State ' Energy Extension Service, finds that his staff as -well as 
the personnel from the various regional energy extension offices 
lack the tijm6 and energy^ to sift through the assorted softcover 
Jbooks , . photocopies of periodical and newspaper articles,' gover- 
nment reports, pamphlets, and notices of energy- related filn^s to 
.find those that' might be useful. Further-, those materials which 
are. not discarded are not well integrated with other, office 
resources. This complicates efforts to retrieve desired . inform^,- 
tion. The collection therefore is difficult %o use. 

Under the contract, Mr. Brown sends to-the Center any new 
material received by Che New York Institute of '^ Techholagy. 'In 
return, the Ceriter makes the material' more accessible and -useful 
by supplying annotations, subject ^headings for filing, and 
critical appraisals o.f the value and p'otential audience. ^This* 
service aids collection 'dev<elppment fpr ^the Center, since staff 
members see materials that they otherwise might not. c The Center, 
which retains a copy of the. material , has set aside $100 'for the 

' EES branches in each state so that t.he offices can request photo- 
copies of^ny useful annotated material. The co^t of the service 
is Chen deducted from Che $100 depasit account. This ^ service has , 
generated an increased volume of business. On the negative side, 

, photocopying .has consumed a large share of orie staff member*s 
timje.' To be more effective, the Center- wanted, to hiire a 
person who would have sple responsibli ty for making^" copies., 

4 

The' State Energy Extension Service pfrovides information* on 
such issues as what is the best wood burning stove, g'a^ahol, and 
EPA estimated ga§ m^ileage. 
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According Co Linda Cumming, Head of Che ConservaCion Library, 
Chis service is based on Che belief ChaC Co be a viable pare of 
ciCy govemmenC, a public library musC demonsCraCe icself as 
useful or indispensable Co Che public and funding agencies. 
Unless Chis is done, informaCion brokers or other groups will 
seep in and furcher erode Che pocencial* role of public libraries* 

The EnvironmenCal ProCecCion Agency has enCered inCo a 
concracc wich Che Regional CenCer to develop more effeccive 
public ^'ouCreach'* programs. PursuanC Co Chis, Che, CenCer 
initi'aCed a free newsleCCer, "Energy/Environment InformaCion," in 
November 1980, providing consumer informaCion, news scories and 
accivicie^of Che Regional CenCer, Since Che c'ontracC supporcing 
Chis projecc expires che end of SepCember 1980, Che Denver Public 
Library is searching for a financial alcernacive so Ch^C Che 
newsleCCer can concinue. Ic has cosc $9,000 Co produce five 
issues in Che pasC year £ov disCribuCion Co more Chan, 10,000 
people mainly from Che wesCem region. Users of Che colleccion 
can be placed on Che mailing lisC if Chey so desire. In addicion 
Co reaching a wide audience, Che newsleCCer, in invicing readers 
Co "call us collecc (303) 837-5994, i' generaCes good publiciCy for 
Che Regional' CenCer and Che Denver Public Library, 

Finally, Che Regional CenCer administers research 
concfaccs for agencies such as Che Bureau of .Land Managem^nC. 
None of Che money goes direccly Co Che CenCer; Che Denver Public 
Library is responsible for some of Che overhead, while Che resC 
goes Co Che researcher conduccing Che conCracC, The feeling is 
ChaC if similar projecCs are Co be pursued in Che fuCure, .Che 
CenCer. musC receive' financial reimbursemenc for adminisCraCion of 
Che concracts. 

Due Co budgeCary consCrainCs, Che Denver Public Library is 
closed on Thursdays, and open wiCh resCricCed hours only five 
days a week. Persons wishing. Co consul C Che library, however, 
can call on a FTS line and receive service 7 a,ni, Co 9- p,ml 
Monday Chrough Wednesday and 7 a,m, Co 5:30 p,m, on Friday and, 
SaCurday ( Che library icself does noC open uncil 10 a,m,). 
Undoubtedly Chese hours will furCher encourage . consumers Co 
•telephone Cheir quescions,' raCher Chan personally visic Che 
Region^]^ ^CenCer , 

The professional sCaff consisCs of Chree full-Cime and Cwo 
half-Cime librarians, four of whom^have Che M,L,S, One clerk, 
one shelver^. one , edicor (for Che newsleCCer), Cwo / people on 
conCracCs, and five volunCeers comprise Che remainder of Che 
sCaff, The professional sCaff., as well as Che clerk and ediCor 
can engage ;in public service accivicies. Professional < staff 
members are now specialists in energy/environmenC , They lack 
academic backgrounds in Che area, buC have off see Chis Chrough 
expensive work experience, aCCending conferences and workshops, 
eCc, The Craining office of the Denver Public Library conduces 
workshops on Che arc of inCerviewing. 
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Staff turnover since the beginning of 1980 has been low. 
However, due to further budget cuts in the Denver Public Library 
system, one of the professional staff may be terminated necessi- 
tati^ig the reassignment of a worker from another part of the 
library to the Conservation Library. 

Even with the increasing number of clientele and reference 
questions, and the decreasing outside financial support and the 
potential loss of one position, Ghe starff does not impose limits 
on the amount of time spent in* helping people. They try, to meet 
inform.ation needs* and to encourage repeated use of the collection 
and services. 

Linda L. Gumming, head of the Conservation Library since 
1980, has focused her efforts on the organization of collections, 
improved dissemination of information content, and consumer 
education (awareness of the Regional Center and its service 
role). Many items in the collection have not been catalogued and 
entered into the official records of the Denver Public Library 
system. Librarians outside the Conse^rvation Library and the 
users who consult them may be Unaware that the library has -many 
newsleDCers and state documents. To provide better service ,in 
the system, and for librarians and users elsewhere, union lists 
of holdings must give a better indication of the extent and type 
of holdings. Her emphasis conforms with the objective of the 
Center: to demonstrate "the value and cos t-ef f ectiveneSs of 
building new information capabilities into existing resources and 
information sources." The Center provides evidence that a public 
library can serve as an information clearinghouse servicing 
libraries as well as non-library organizations. 

E;<isting as part of the Denver Public Library, and as the 
clearinghouse for Federal and state agencies, the Conservation 
Library (of yhich the Regional Center is a part) is affiliated 
with sever>al networks. This picture, however, is changing now 
that the javailability of Federal monies is declining. The 
Regional ^Center, currently operating without Federal support, 
needs to attract alternative funding if it is to Survive. 

In a message to Congress 'dated September, 26, 1981,, President 
Carter tra^ismitted the Report of .the White House Conference on 
Library and Information Services and his recommendations on 
public access to information.. In it, he noted that "the Denver 
PubliQ Library is one example of a library that is working 
closely with several ^agencies to, make consumer and environmental 
information available. I encourage and support cooperation like 
this." The National Commission on Libraries and Information 
Service has also acknowledged the^-^value of the Conservation 
Library and helped arrange for Barbara Bush, wife of the Vice- 
President, to .visit Denver and the Library on September 18 and 
19, 1981, Kor visit will generate publicity, and it is hoped, 
encourage local Republicans to contribute money for the support 
of the Center's programs and services (see Addendum for an .update 
on the proposed visit..) _ » 
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USER STATISTICS 



Users, whecher Chey are walk-in or Celephone callers, are 
asked Co GompleCe part: of a quescionnaire for each inquiry; 
according to Regional CenCer -sCaff, m^sC users are -willing- Co 
cooperate. The , remaining part of the questionnaire is then 
completed by staff members. The questionnaire (see Figures 1 and 
2) (5) provides a good indication of tha types of reference 
'que_stions asked, the nature of the clientele, the resources used, 
whether referral was 'necessary, etc. Completeness of • the* 
questionnaire and the nature, of the summary statistics -compiled 
minimize the need to survey users in other ways. The criteria 
with which the Conservation I-ibrary judges the success of the 
consumer service are: , / 

number of questions received 
whether the question was answered 

• whether referral was piTovided (if referral is 
outside the Denver area, staff members make the 
call and relay the information to the user. They 
will do the same within the Denver arfea if they 
feel users need '-this service) 

Referral can save the user both time, and money. The only 
question that a user .survey would answer is vfhether-a user having 
to contact the outside agency, • organization or individual 
received the necessary information and was fully satisfied with 
the referral . \ , ' ^ 

It might be useful to summarize trends from the monthly 
statistics before discussing interview findings*. Users o£ the 
Regional Center are most likely to come from the city or county 
of Denver, or a nearby suburb .( these account for approximately .87 
percent of the users). The remaijiing users come from 'other parts 
of the state- (87J and other states (5%). Following is a ranking 
of the -major groups according to frequency of use:" 

• Students 

• Business People 

• Consumers . * 

• Government Officials 

• Faculty, Private Organizations, and Libraries 

Since approximately^Sialf of the users have previously consulted 
the Center's resources, the frequency of repeate4 users becomes a 



Data on users has been gathered since January 1930.. The 
questionnaires will be redesigned now in light of the Regional 
Center * S", loss of Federal support. Additional reference questions 
are answered by mail and the p,ublication of consumer information 
in the newsletter. " ' . 
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Figure 1. User Questionnaire Form n 

D«te : 

By — • ILL 



TiM^ out: 
El*pied tiioe: 



Queseioa^ 




N«ae: 

Address : 



ZIP 



Derrver/City/County 
Suburban/outside Denver . 
CO - outside Denver/Suburban 
Outside CO, please specify: 



Telephone : 



'*Havc you us 



ed our services or called before?" NO 



YES 



••About how often 



7tf 



••How did you hear or learn about our services 
Brochure Librarian 



911 



Card catalog 
Friend 



Newspaper 

Phone directory 



Poster/display 

Radio 

Teacher 



ERLC 



Other: 

kind of orgaalzatlon do you wo* for, or *o. do you , 

Business Private organization 



Academia ' 

Student 

Faculty 



Govenment 
Library 



Self 
Other ; 



ry.^ ^tltnfL list for our newsletter?" NO ^ Already on 

'*Hay we put you on thfe mailing list 
hqm* as abdve?" 



YES 

Name: 
Adftress^ 

Sources : 



•Same as abdve?" YES 

X * 



NO 




Indexes 
Magazines 



Books 

Conference/ 
Proceedings 



Pamphlets 
Documents 




Other : 
Material sent from: 



v^r ^^aff use only mission dt the following contractors: ^ 

An answer to this question tuifiUs the ^^""^^ information Administration ^ 
^ Colorado Resource Center iLnei^g/ 

— It Sri-ltur; — Bur..u of a ud Hanage^nt 

Other: " " 
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Figure 2. User Questiotm'aire Form . 
ItegioMl Energy /Enviroinnen% Information Center (RE/EIC) Denver Public Library^ 



We need your help^to provide better service to you. EACH Tip- YOU USE THE RE/EIC, 
please fill out this questioanaire whea/you have "time aad r^ura it to us. Please 
feel free to comaent on aay or all questions. Thank you fc^ your help. 



Date: 



What is the nature of your project, question, or the services used? 



Did a RE/EIC staff oejAer refer you somewhere else? NO 
YES Where? 



Where do you live? 



Denver/City/County 

Suburban/ outside Denver 

CO - outside Denver /Syburban 



Outside CO, please ^ 
specify: . 



Have you used RE/EIC services or called RE/EIC before? NO 
• YES About how often? 



How did you hear or learn about RE/EIC services? 

Brochure Librarian 

• Newspaper 
Phone directory 



Card catalog 
Friend 



Poster/display 
Program 



Teacher 



Radio 



Other, specify; 



What kind of organization do you work for, or whom do you represent? 



Academia 

Student 

Faculty 



Business 

Government' 

Library 



What sources of materials did you use? 
Books 

Conference proceedings 

Other : 



Private organization 
Self 

Other: ^ 



Documents: 
Indexes 



Magazine^ 
Pamphlets 



Did you pick up any free material? YES 
.Comments (use other side for more space): 



NO 



May we put you on the mailing list for our newsletter? NO 
YES Name: : : 



Address 



Already on 



ZIP 



For staff use only 



An answer to this question fulfills the mission of the following contractors: 

Colorado Resource Center Energy Information Administration 

Dept. of Energy 

Dept. of Agriculture ^ 

Other : -^^ 

Time patron arrived: * 

" " left; 

Elapsed time: 



EPA 

Bureau of Land Management 
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. UbrarUri. (wichln and ouCslde Che Denver Public 
. 'SSemenC, In the fallow Pages of che telephone 
. ^ord'ol'^ouch from previous user? . 
The ..jor means of publicity Include ^^f^^^f 1S^eIkon^:''fs?^l| 
^Sierr'anf urerf ;re ^Csf llufl^to consult (ranked In order of 
frequency of use) : . 

• books 

: Tol~C publications (Federal and state) 

• pamphlets and ephemera 

• indexing and abstracting services 

• f^rlfarral file' (personal contacts, etc.) 
_ " personal knowledge 

• conference|proceedings 

^ • 7S nercent of Che Regional 

According to l^i^^^.^^r^^l' energy related. Few questions 
center's reference questions are energy ^^.^^ environment 

are received "^^f ,f ^!%°ergy " Table 1 reproduces some of 
(except those relating f'^V'^^ obvious that not all of 

Che reference questions asked. J-^^l information. This is 
them fit our definition ^^^^^^^^ user groups . Students 

cSn?irmed by the examination of the major user g^ P^^^^ 
working on term papers and tneses, raising consumer 

informftiou for -o^^-^.^^^.^Js^in mind! tSe Regiona! Center's 
related questions. With "^^^f , J"^, ^"-""i forth: people seeking 
definition of ^^^^sumers should be put tor^^^^^P3 (non-work 

energy /environment -f^^/^ceSSer l?Io, for. example, 29 percent 
rfThfqCestionHsked'were consumer-related. 

user satisfaction wich the se^^^^^^^^^^ 
determined in three ways: ^ ^ ^ ^"^'^^^Hrll con(ments made after 
-i^JS?io^^of^t^^1nformatrornUd,^L°(3) motoring the number 

of repeated users . 

u ^ iiicrtfv its services to 
The Conservation ^^^^rary has to justiry Demonstrating 

outsida funding 4??' "'?Sr example, the^Library can 

3c^ ^datf frof ^t^eTuesS nn;ires showin che services pro- 
' ?I3ed to an agency's clientele or staff or^^ ^^^.^^^ 

fulfill the terms ofj,^°'?""^che Utter part of this report 

Energy ^^"fcontract in greater derail, 
discusses Che concract p*- ^ 
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TABCE 1: SAMPLE REFERENCE QUESTIONS ASKED 
\ 

1* Eaergy efficiency of refrigeracors 

2. Informacion on solar cax incentives 

3* Have books or govemmenc docuaencs on a particular Copic 

4* Lisc of endangered species 

5* Vniicb whales are endangered 

6* How Co design a coal burning fumade 

7. R-values for t 

8* Racing of wood sCoves 

9 Care for 'injured baby hawk 

10. Habics of coyoce _ 

11. Where. are nearby jogging crails ^ 

12. Phone number for EPA hazardous maCerials division 

13; Informacion on a parcicular governmenc regulacion (e.g., 

cemperaCure regulacion for of f;£w buildings; are regulacions 
concerning chermoscac sectings s^ll in effecc) 

14* Grancs for 'home energy syscems 

15. Informacion on degree days ' 

16. Informacion on grasshopper control 

17. cinvercing a greenhouse from nacural gas Co coal 

18. A list of curriculum guides issued by Departmenc of Energy 

19. Information on startj.ng a business in the. energy field 

20. Address or phone number of a government agency (e.g.> where 
to call for informatioil' on tax rebates for solar energy) 



21. Incubation period for robin eggs*and what to feed robins 

22. Definition of ac^ rain 

23. Gasohol 

24. Information on Greenpeace 



f acid 

7 
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GOALS 

The Regional Energy /BnvironmenC InformaCion Center has 
represented "a 'unique example of ' ccoperaCion between 
Federal, sCaCe^ and local governmencs , and between energy/envi- 
ronmenc. interests in boch Che public and private sectors." Fur- 
Cher, scaff ac Che CenCer believe ChaC ic has demonscraced "Che 
value '-and cost ef f ecciveness of building new inf ormaCion 
capabilicies inCo exiscing resources and inf ormaCion services." 
(6) ' This is Che only goal sCaCemenC ChaC Che CenCer has 
developed. * - 

Linda Camming was asked her opinion on how well Che nec- 
work's consumer goals are defined and communicaCed . Using a 
scale of one ("Co Che greaCesC excenc") Co five ("Co Che Tease 
excenc"), she was fir^C asked Co whaC exCenC she believes members 
of Che neCwork are aware of Che consumer goals. Her raCing.was a 
"four", because she finds that governirient officials know of Che/ 
service buC do noC use iC as much as Chey mighc. These officials 
appear relucCanC Co refer quescions Co Che^Regional CenCer. As 
Co what^ 'd^xt^nt^ end users of Che neCwork (cicizens and ocher 
libraries) are aware of Che service, Che racing was a Chree.. The 
newsleccer and Che workshops creaCe an awareness. If Chese are 
disconcinued due Co a lack ,of financial supporC, Che racing would 
decrease. Ms. Gumming believes ChaC Che goals provide a workable 
framework fc^r^^he daily aperaCion of Che service (a racing of 
four) ^jpd'^^haC Che CenCer has developed plans Co meet Che goal 
(also a four) . , . * 

The Denver -Public Library has accively and aggressively 
soughc money, buC atpresenc supporC is hard Co ganeraCe. NeCwork 
tgoals cannoc be accompli^shed wiChouC Chis support; "our hands are 
Cied due to Che lack of money." Ms Cumming quescions whecher Che 
CenCer can exisC if suppor^c is noC forchcoming. 

In relaCion Co Che neCwork goal, Ms. Cumming was queried 
abouC Che imporCance of cerCain accivicies. She was asked Co 
race each on a scale', wich one as "most imporCanC" and five as 
*'noC imptrrCanC aC all." Five activicies all raced highesC prio- 
ricy (informaCion acquisicion, informaCion organizaCion, informa- 
Cion disseminaCion, informaCiorx referral , and lobbying) . 
Lobbying aCCracCs ^funds ChaC fac^iliCaCe Che maintenance of the 
presenc level of services. Document delivery and problem-solving 
boch raced a cwo. Consumer educaCibn was lisCed a Chree, wiCh 
advocacy and inf ormaCion inCerpreCaCion/advice accorded a five. 
She quescioned if public libraries, which are funded by municipal 
Caxpayers should engage in advocacy or ^information interpreta- 
tion. » 



6 

"Energy/Environment Information," a general information 
parpalec cf che Re^ionai^anter . 
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FUTURE STUDIES 



When asked about: Che Cype of . consumer services Chat Che 
Regional CenCer would Irike Co provide over Che nexc Cwo years, 
Ms. Gumming qualified her response. Ic '*4^pends on having Che 
necessary money.'* If financial supporC were available, she would 
like Co -compile a direcCory of consumer informaCion relaCing Co 
solar energy. She noCed ChaC "solar energy is crying for 
Consumer informaCion'* and ChaC such a reference -work 'would sell 
well. However, she observed *'Co make money you musC already have 
iC*" Ocher services ChaC she would like Co offer are concinua- 
Cion of Che 'newsleCCer , adopcion of CelecommunicaCion so ChaC 
Chere could be quick inCeracCion wich Che entire Cen sCaCe 
region, and Che provision of on-line access Co some of ics refe- 
rence sources (e.g., Che referral and vertical files). 

RELATIONSHIP WITH OTHER NETWORKS • 

The Regional Library does noC mainCain formaT*; links wiCh 
ocher neCworks engaged in Che provision of consumer informaCion 
services. ConCacCs are esCablished informally Chrough aCCendance 
aC associaCion and oCher meeCings. SCaff members, however, 
consulc non-library, neCworks whenever necessary. They^ conCacC 
privaCe organizacions and governmenC officials. They mighc also 
refer consumers Co oCher members of Cheir clienCele, presuming 
Chese individuals' are willing Co accepC referrals. 

' As noCed earlier, sCaff members will handle referrals £ 
paCrons needing informaCion available ouCside Che Denver ar^a. 
In Chese cases Chey can inCeracC wiCh Che paCrons to determine 
how well Cheir consumers' information needs have been met. ' In 
Chose insCances in which Che paCrons Chemselves make Che refer- 
ral, SCaff members cannoC deCermine how well informaCion needs 
are meC. They lack Che Cime and sCaff Co recall Chese people Co 
deCermine referral saCisfacCion. vIC is inCeresCing Co note that 
many of those referred will use the Regional Center again. 
Consequently, repeat use provides one measure of satisfaction. 

, FUND ALLOCATION 

Most of the budget supports public service activities. The 
budget for the last fiscal year consisted of monies from the 
Federal Government (857a), state government (5%), local government 
(2%), and contracts (8%). Consumer services, excepting computer 
searching, >are provided free. ^ Computer searching is infrequently 
used. Major user groups (students, faculty, and conservation 
organizations) expect free information and seem unwilling to pay 
^ f or it. Business people, on the other hand, are willing to pay," 
while government officials feel that they are already paying for 
the service (since Federal agencies provide, a large percent of 
the Regional Center's budget). 



' The public service budget for the last, land probably for the 
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nexc, fiscal year wenc in support of the delivery of information 
(85%), consumer education (107J, and on-line bibliographic 
services (57.). According to Ms. Gumming, consumer education,' 
which encompasses the newsletter and the workshops, is the area 
in which the administration of the Denver Public Library ^ might 
like to see the Regional Center expand. • However, the lack of 
staff and time make it difficult to utidertake any further obliga- 
tions* 

Even with the severe curtailment of Federal funding, the 
Center would like to maintain the current level of programs and 
services. In order to do this, the staff must find revenues 
elsewhere to offset diminishing Federal support. 



INFORMATION TRANSFER AND NEW TECHNOLOGY 

More consumer information services are becoming available in 
nonconventional ways: (e.g., home delivery of information and the 
provision of information at supermarkets by utilizing new techno- 
logy such as computer terminal facilities). WitH this in mind, 
Linda Gumming was asked about the role of new technology for Che 
•consumer information currently provided.- She sees ,the value .of 
telecommunication, including cable television and home computers. 
It would be hel.pful to place terminals at various service, points 
in the Denver Public Library system for public use. If funding 
is available, the Library system might use telefacsimiles so tha,t 
photocopies of material held at a patticular location in the 
system could be generated and quickly sent to Che patron in need. 
The major advantage of new technology, assuming the cost ^factor 
can be controlled, is that people can quickly identify and gain, 
access to needed 'information*. 



FIVE FACTORS 

Ms. Cumming'was presented with five factors related to the 
provision of consumer inf orma:tyLon services and asked to raCe 
their importance, iier ranking is as follows: 

• up-to-dateness of information . 

• accuracy- of the aaswer * " ^ 

• unders tandabiii ty of the answer , . ' 

• the time it took 

• the co3t in money . / * 

The first three, she believes, are interrelated and of impqrCance 
to consumers. They want current and accurate inf orr-iatiori', which 
they c^n understand. ^ In some cases, -up-to-dateness ma5? be G^f 
overriding importance. For' example, persons seeking inforniation 
relating to governmental", regulation need to know how" the' 
regulation applias righr ncv* They are concerned '/ich tire and 
cost, if it is their time and rDoney* iiowever,. if tnese factors 
refer 'to library and librarian cost .and time, they become 
inconsequential to the user. 
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ROLE OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN PROVIDING 
CONSUMER INFORMATION SERVICES 

Public libraries need to find tnnovacive ways to survive. 

They must: comp^t:e successfully with ot:her inf ormat:ioii providers 

and offer services in demand by t:he public. For example, t:hey 

should be act:ive in t:he, provision of consumer informat:ion and 

give highest: priorit:y (rat:ed a one by Ms. Gumming) t:o inform^t:ion 

acquisit:ion, organi2at:ion , dtsseminat:ion, and referral. Public 

libraries must: t:ake on a more act:ive role as a referral agent:'. 

They must: build referral files and assist: client:s in gaining 

access t:o informat:ion, ^'^whet:her it: is found locally or elsewhere. 

Ms. Gumming ^ two t:o document: delivery, consumer 

educat:ion, lobbying , and problem solving . Public librarians 

should experiment: wit:h t:elecommunicat:ions and cont:ract:ed .servi<:es 

such as t:he one t:hat: t:he Regional Cent:er performs for t:he Energy 

Extension Service. Lobbying "had bet:t:er increase if we want t:Qr 

continue or expand our present: level of services; *'we have 

sell ourselves- more ef fect:ively . " 
ft 

Public librarians need t:o be more effect:ive advert:isers of 
their services. The Regional Gent:er finds t:hat: it:s newslet:t:er 
and workshops provide effect:ive publicit:y; t:he newslet:t:er keeps 
t:he te^er visible among it:s current: users and encourages t:hem t:o 
make^epeat:ed use of t:he Gent:er*s resources. Ecjually import:ant: is 
th^ value of providing good service. If clieht:s are court:eously 
received and efficient:ly dealt: wit:h^ th&y will ret:urn as well as 
not:ify t:heir' friends* Int:erpersonal communication is a major 
means by which people become aware of consumer services. 

Advocacy and informat:ion int:erpret:at:ion/advice were list:ed 
as "least: impor't:ant . " It: was quest:ioned if public libraries, as 
part: of city govrfnment:, should be involved in such act:ivit:ies . 
Furt:her, many liBrarians, bound by t:radit:ional modes of t:hought: 
about: t:h-e role of t:he library, would be reluct:ant: t:o t:ake on such 
a responsibilit:y . Advocacy and informat:ion int:erpret:at:ion are 
better lefc t:o ocher inform^t:ion providers. 
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STATE ENERGY EXTENSION SERVICE AND ^ 
ITS CONTRACT WITH THE REGIONAL CENTER** 

Federal legislation' in Che late 1970s led to the establish-, 
ment of energy extension services in many states. Federal 
monies could be received but initially not for disseminating 
information to the public. Even with the Energy Conservation 
Pro4uction Act (ECPA), consumers were not 'alerted where they 
could gain information. Delivery of information to the public 
came later. The Energy Extension Service (EES), modeled after 
Che County Extension Service, disseminated information on energy 
conservation and renewable resources; people would request infor- 
mation .and also receive training (e.g., with home caulking, 
etc.). ^ ^ 

Under Che EES, ten sCates, including Wj^oming and Tennessee, 
participaCed in a 'piloC projecC for Che disseminaCion of informa- 
Cion. The oCher forCy sCaCes received granCs so ChaC Chey could 
be fully informed abouC Che piloc projecC and so ChaC Chey could 
laCer develop Cheir own disseminaCLon sysCems. The CenCer .for 
''Energy Policy and Research,^ New York InsCiCuCe or Technology (Old 
Wescbury, NY 11568) received a conCracC from Che DeparCmenC of 
Energy Co gaCher, package, and disseminaCe information Co Che 
sCaCes involved in Che piloC sCudy. The purpose of Che clears 
ingjiouse was Co receive, accumulaCe, and disseminaCe maCerial so 
ChaC- Che sCaCes would noc need Co receive and ' monicor 
much of Che new informaCion being generaCed. In 1980, Che 
clearinghouse began Co send informaCion Co all Che oCher sCaCes. 

The Energy -Excension Service, within the Office of Ene'rg'y 
ConservaCibn TsifaCe of Colorado), receives each monch from Che 
New York InsCiCuCe of Technology, .a box of assorCed materials 
' (including books, pamphleCs, posCers, adverCisemenCs , news 
releases, phoCocopies of newspaper arcicles, buCCons, and acCual 
produces including ChermomeCer^ idenCifying heaCing zones) , 
relaCing Co energy policy and research. This material, some of 
which SCaCes send Co Che InsCiCuCe, is known as INFO EES and is 
supposed Co reflecc Che newesC and mosC valuable informaCion in 
Che field. In acCualiCy, Che maCerial is of varying qualicy and 
noC always currenc. FurCher, , * Che EES receives duplicate 
shipmenCs, and is faced wiCh Che problem of ,how Co disCribute 
material to 'the field Offices across the state. Mr. Robert 
Brown, the Director of the EES, used to spend time going through 
each monthly shipment determining the audience, quality *of the 
information, quantity needed, and up-to-dateness of the informa- 
tion. He and his part-time secretary tried to' make the Informa- 
tion available to the field offices, but this became a time- 
consuming responsibilLty . DisseminatLng tbe information to the 
field offices'" on .time presented a- real probl'em. Additional 



*^The interview was conducted' with Mr. Robert Brown, the 
Di.rector • of the state agency,^ in* -August 1981* 
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informacion might: come across his de'?k /and should 'be passed along 
Co Che field offices. -Alchough INFO EES is available in summary 
form, the condensations are s'cill Coo bulky and tHme consuming to 
browse • ^ 

Each INFO EES shipment concains Che^acCual icems; a^ cover 
sheec presencing subjecc headings for fij.ing purposes; cosc; an 
annoCaCion (in some' insCances); and ocher information. There is, 
in addi,Cion, a duplicace 'of each cover sheeC. Figures 3 and 4 
reprinc boch forms. The problem is ChaC suggested subjecc 
headings are Coo general and ChaC ^nnoCaCions, when Chey are 
presenc, are also general.' According Co iMr. Brown, che apnoCa- 
tions are "noc very helpful;-^ Chey are, ofcen CBrrible." ' 

* Having dealc wich Che sCaff of Che Regional CenCer on 
various energy/enviroiiimenCal maCCers, Che EES was aware of Che 
Center, and^ recognized ics sCaff 'as ' compeCenC and specially 
Crained. ConsequenCly , Mr. Brown approached Che CenCer wiCh a 
proposal ChaC Ch^y pool cheir energies on INTO EES. The resulc 
was a six-month concracc beCween Che State EES and the Denver 
Public Library by \^hick fjunds fr6m the U.S. Department of Energy 
v/ould be made available to the Regional Center in return^ for 
performing certain services. Upon receipt of the duplicate 
shipment, Mr. Brown forwards it tp the Regional Center for the 
assignment of' more detailed subject headings annotations , and 
distribution of requested items ^to field offices. Summary sheets 
prepared on each it':*:., are dispatched to field offices, which can 
then order directly from the Regional*- Center . 'The central 'EES 
office is, therefore, relieved of this time-consuming function 
and, the field offices beneft^t from the ^subject headings assigned, 
Che annotations , and the copies supplied. 

To surimarize, the State Energy Extension Service receives 
two benefits: 1) the shipments from the :iew York Institute of 
Technology, and 2) the contracted services .of the Reg-ional 
Center. The Regional Center gets information' to ^ the field 
offices in a useable form. Both may b'e subject to- government 
budget-cutting. The U.S. Department of Energy could decide to 
discontinue its contract with the Hew York Institute of 
Technology. In that case-, or if funds became unavailable, states 
could then choose to s-upport the N'ew York Institute or some other 
information^ provider could step into* the resulting void. *It 
mignt be* a library, commercial company, etc . Libraries may not 
be able to gather information from all over the United States in 
a cost-effective way in order 'to 'establish a national service. 
However ; ^ they may be able to play a significant and valuable ro%e 
at' the - stance or. local level.. The EES night even be unable to 
renew its contract with tjie Regional Center if funds dry up. As 
Xr/. Brown explains, "if the option is reduction of *my office and 
its service .or Continuation of the*' contract with the Regional 
Center, T V;ould have to choose against the Center." /It is his 
hope that the^ choice will not have to be made..- The six-month 
contract, with the ^Regional Center was recently renewed for 
39,000.00. 
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Sussest'ed Subject Heading Alcohol Fuels 



Energy Efficiency Service 
for Stale and Local Conservation Programs 

Ts^i m JT2ne^30, 1981 



1. Title of Item 



Ftiel Alcohol On' the Farm — A Primer Oa 



Production and Dse 



1 Authons) 



3. Identification No 
8106-U4 



4. Publisher and address u.S.^ National Alcohol Fuels Commission 

. 412' Firsc Street, SE 
; 202-^26-6490 Washington, DC 20003 



3. Publication date ' 
1980 • 


6. Format ^ 

Government Report 


7. Cost ^ ■ 
Free ^ ■ 


8. Oistnbutof or additional copies; 






£ Publisher \L 






^ 







9 Status. Item .s attached SI Descnotive material is attached ^ * Item is described beiow C 



10.' Artnotanon 



AC present, the CAP 'General and Practical) computer file of the . 
Technical Information Center, Oak Ridge. Tennessee* includes- this item 



Yes 



•63:/ «^ 30230 .1 , 



I 

INF.O EES 

Center for Energy PoliQ/ and Researcn 
Mew York Institute o'f Technology 
Old Wesrburv, Vew York 11563 
Teieohone* 316» 636-'r^ 
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Indilstrjr & Commerce 
Suggested Subject Heading (CongervatlQn) — 



Energy Efficiency Service ' 
for State and Local Conservation Programs 

Pat # June 30; . 19 81 



Note: This item is commercial- 
product literature. Its' in- 
clusion is for information 
purposes and does not 
constitute endorsement 



1 Title Of item 



Close the Door on Expensive Energy Loss 
Conservador Superior Strip Dooirs 



2. Author(s) 



3. Identification No. 
8106-128 ^ . 



4. Publisher and address Ilandall Industries 

6*85 Executive Drive 
312-920-9290.' ' - Hinsdale, XL 60521 



3. Publication date 




6. Format 


7. Cost 








1978 


Brochure 




Free 





8. Distributor of additional copies: 
xi Publisher C 



9. Sta'tus. Item is attached 3 Descriptive material is attached Zl ' Item is described below C 



10. Annotation 



At present, the CAP (General ahd Practical) computer file of the 
Technical Information Center, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, includes this it$m 



Yes 




:631/PU80280 



INFO EES 

Center for Energy Policy and Research 
New York Institute of Technology,. 
Old Westbury, New York 11563 
Telephone: (516) 686-7744 
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The field offices, as. well as che» central office, liked Che 
product produced by th4 Regional Center under the first contract. 
TheyfouSd it ^ "handy tool.", Information in a useable form was 
filtering out ' to the fiel^ offices and through them to the 
geneSl public. Field offices might incorporate the information 
?eceived^ from the Regional Center into a pamphlet ^ ^1;^ ^J^^J^^^J 
bulk quantity from the Center for their clientele, /he Regional 
Cente? was supplementing the information contained in the boxes 
with source material it had uncovered. For exarhple the 
shipments havexhot contained solar energy fact sheets, but the 
Regional Center has ident}.fied some and made them available. . 

On the basis of comments from the central-and field of f ices , 
th^ new contract attacks some deficiencies i^DOE's contr^t with 
the Institute. First, staff of the central and field offices 
lere sSiU receiving too much information. Not only was it time- 
consuming to sift through and sort out the more injportant items, 
but the information was very often "too long and too wordy. 
The Institute does not send sufficient copies, permitting distri- 
bution Co the field offices. The information is noc CraftismiCCed 
CO ?he field quickly^ ic is ofcen duplicaCive and incomplete. 
r- The Regional 2enCer^can help address ches^ problems by providing 
C addiCional condensaCion, adding more complete .f^noCaCions and 
subiecc evaluacions. The inCenC is Co reduce disseminaCion and 
orginiLcton of Crivial, superseded, or ouCdaCed informaCion AC 
Sf sa^e Cime, field offices would receive needed informaCion in 

• 4 Cimely fashion. 

Mr. Brown Chinks ChaC oCher libraries could also serve- as 
reoosicories or clearinghouses for informaCion. In so aoing, 
the? would perform a useful, needed function. Government 
ieenciesfor example, need Assistance in the organizaCion and 

^ - dfssemfnltion'of infCr^kidn 1^1^^--^-,^° TaAle lle% 
some other information provider will. He noted that f^J^? f^f^^ 
state has an energy extension service or a means for distributing 
^ « energy information^ libraries could act ag ^^^^^^^^^f ^^fff^^^^^^^P 
people better informed," He believes Chat Coo often ^^^^^f l?^ 
found in government offices is disorganized and not fully 
distributed! "Libraries should take advantage of this /itua- 
t'ion!" because "clearinghouses are essential when you are dealing 
^ with a lot of informaCion." At the same time, libraries receive 
another benefit: they- can gather and retain information in need - 
tnformltion that the> might not be able to obtain elsewhere. 

<tr. Brown thinks that new technology has a role the 

• organization and dissemination of information. He would like to 
sef the information in his office, scored in a computer so that it 
is readily retrievable from various sites, e.g., nis ^"J-ce, 
field offices, and the library. Libraries could help organize 
"■information aAd provide computer access to other networks. 
K^weve^r he does^ not foresee funding for undertaking such 
projects. - This is a "pipe-dreafn. " 

Mr. Brown was asked about, the value of the five factors in 
relatioA to the conCi^itd with the Regional Center. He ranked 
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three items of equal and highest priority: the cost in time, its 
up-to-dateness, and accuracy. -The purpose of the contract is to 
save them time and to get current, accurate information. As part 
of the- contract , staff at the Regional Center will identify the 
audience for which the information might appeal*. This maximizes 
understandability , which places next in priority. The-cost is 
the least important now, because money is available. Without 
funding, the service would not continue. 

• CONCLUSION ^ 

'The EES benefits from its contract with th^Regional Center 
because it no longer has to **worry'' about what informatioa, is 
needed by the field offices and in what quantity. Mr. Brown 
expects that he will soon discontinue the practice of sifting 
through the new shipments himself -and will wait for the annota- 
tions from the Regional Center. He noted that the only exception 
to this might be the products and gadgets actually" sent by the 
New York Institute. Subjective annotations, assuming, the 
Regional Center can anticipate his needs, will perform a vital 
function. They will reduce the amount of ''bulk'* or information 
that EES officials need to examine. 

It should be noted that* the Regional Center provides but 6ne 
means by which the EES gathers information. It maintains 
-contacts with other networks. Still, the Regional Center is 
perceived \s performing a needed service, one though that the EES 
^'could live without if we have to.V The Regional Center has 
cooperated with the EES on other projects as well. For example, 
tne State Energy Extension Service, the Denver Public Library, 
the Cooperative Extension Service, and the Public^Utility Company 
I30-sponsored a series of workshops on weatherizau: on of the home. 
These workshops were not well publicized and organized, and 
consequently, were only sparsely attended. Fujrther, they had to 
compete with other 'demands Pf or the public's time. 



ADDENDUM - • 

The Conservation Library h'as^ been relocated. It is now 

" situated on the second floor rather than on the third floor. The 

second floor houses resources pertaining^ . to science and 



The addendum is based ^upon an interview with Linda Cumming, 
Head, Conservation Library, conducted on January 29, 1982. 
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. 1 ^ business, energy/environmenC , and § ^^^^.^^^ 
'"K??ci?!oAs Together these resources J^dress the^ ^^^^^^^^ 
publications. o.^^^ conununity. ^he r^ew ^ stairway, 

ic can be jasiiy ^^^^^ 

resources on the _ ,,,.ves Federal funding. 

The Conservation Library no longer recei ^^^^ revised, 

"f^rhbiirf ^of-ci'e SSver pIbUc Librae . 

Through Che shifting of budgets, Che Denver^^u^^^^ 
has rlclmld Linda C«m.n Che Conser ^Stuccer! 
ocher .f"^^-"f E^^^y/gSironmenC Informaclog, . the newsie^ 
="H"InCe«sCeI ^^i?^5si«r-1^i;=^!"^/irf e parf'lme staff 
ir-drt s-Tt^-nr -t.o?.ef ftaff ..be. ha.e been 

■°"^^"\ tU ecent.:, .»s.ette.;.as .en^cj^^^^^^^^^ 

co.pl4nta.y basis pa^^fo ^V^r 1. carried an "Appeal 
^^sfftterliadlrs!" which requested: 

y.. want.to continue to receive- the ne--^-"°^^ 
lul n^toSSd-tU'clnUnSed bflca lon^of^Bng^ 
Evironment InforrnatLO£. ^^^^^ che. newsletter will 

ii^-- iiFi^si t^.i"si??eritrj:c^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

--?^^Ft 4 t'f«rir-o^^^^ 

wich water m ^^f^^"^ - and cities). 

for businesses, industry, an . ^ ^ 

...neanwhUe, for the businesses -and ^^^^TS.:^:"^ 

-ri^irrosrwllti^rLra?p?eriated several co^Pan.e^ 

"aie a!read5 done so living us a =^f^^f^=!3,duitlble dona'- 
SSfneeded budget. In ""'^^he knowledge that you are 
^.irplnrto1riv?irin%^5ectfve and timely pubUcaUon. 
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REGIONAL ENERGY/ENVIRONMENT INFORMATION CENTER 



Telephone Survey 

Phone ^ime in__ 

Mail Tioe out_ 

ILL 



Total # of 
questions 



Elapsed time 



QUESTION: 



Sources : 



_.RE/EIC Index 
Referraf File 



Conference/ 
"Proceedings 



Directories 



JMagazines 
Pamphlets 



Books 



Documents 



Other 



Referred elsewhere? Yes 



No 



A A AAAAA AA A AAAA AA A AAA A AAAA A - AA A AAAAA - A A - AAAAAAAAA A - A-A - AAA - A AAJIAAA AAAJ ^ A AAA A> c *AA AA * A j 

PATRON: 

I 

Name 



Address_ 
Phone 



Zip_ 



1* What kind of organization do you work for, or whom do you represent? 

Bus iries s (Name) ; \ 

Private organization CName) 

Governmen t (Agency) ^ 

Faculty Library Self Student 



2. First contact? Yes 



No 



3* Newsletter Yes No Already receive^ 
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REGIONAL ENERGY/EmR§Mffiirr^INFOEMATI^^ CENTER 
Walk -in Survey 



Date 



We need your help to provide better service to you. Each time you use this departinent, 
please fill out this questionnaire and return it to us when you leave* Please feel 
free to cooDent on any or all questions. Thank you for your help. 



1. What the nature of your project, question, or the services used? 



2. Have you used this department or called us before? Yes^ 



No 



3. What kind of organization do you work for, or whom do you represent? 



\ 



Bus ines s (Name) 



Private organization (Name) 

Gcvemment (Agency) 

Faculty 



Libi!^^ 



Self 



Student 



4. Did w€» refer you elsewhere? Yes_ 



No 



5. Do you live in the City and County of Denver? Yes_ 



U 



No 



6. Would you lik^ to receive our newsletter? No_ 
Yes Name: 



Already receive it_ 



Address : 



_Zipj 



For staff use only: 
Sources : 

^RE/EIC Index 

Referral File 



Books 



Time patron arrived: 
Time patron left: 
Elapsed time: 



jConference/ 
Proceedings 
Directories 



Documents 
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Other 
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released or transferred Co ocher deparCmenCs wichi^ the Denver 
Public Library system. Ms . Gumming has to perform clerical 
functions (e.g.,- the opening of mail and the processing of newly 
received serials), in addition to reference work and managing the 
Conservation Library. She has even had to negotiate with other 
library departments to borrow pages to reshelve books and 
periodicals . 

m 

The Denver Public Library is currently exploring the 
possibility of joLning with the private sector in a joint venture 
to market the services of the Conservation Library and to make it 
self-supporting. The intent is to produce a fee-based 
information service operated out of a public library, with 
funding from the private sector. A corporation has expressed 
interest in supplying the necessary capital and. marketing 
expertise. If the agreement is finalized, the Conservation 
Library would, over time, be able to rehire staff members, obtain 
a WATS line, and expand services to businesses, organizations, 
and government agencies. The Denver Public Library would 
therefore, be able to maintain the collections of the 
Conservation Library and learn about marketing from the private 
sector. The insights gained could be applied to other services 
and programs maintained by the Denver Public Library. 

The concept of- a fee-based information service may be 
difficult for some groups to accept. Businesses and 
organizations use the information services of a public library 
and should be willing "to provide support in return." As Ms. 
Cumming noted, the business community "must realize that not all 
information services are free." "There is a limit as to the 
amount .of library services that tax dollars should provi^d^." 
Further, she finds that private information brokers use the human 
and collection resources of the Denver Public Library and then 
turn around and charge their clients a fee. Given the financial 
situation faced by many public libraries, she believes that the 
libraries could use the revenue generated from user fees to 
maintain essential services. 

The chance of the Denver: Public Library getting the fee- 
based information service looks good. However, -if the plan fails 
to materialize, the Conservation Library would be merged with the 
Business, Science, and Technology Department. Ms. Cumming would 
then become a subject specialist in the enlarged department. 

One program mentioned in the main report merit updating. 
The contract with the State Department of Energy lasted through 
February 1982. The contract will probably not be renewed. The 
Conservation Library does not have the -staff necessary to main- 
tain the contracted services, and the State department lacks the 
funds to' continue the contract. It should be noted, however 
that State officials regard the services performed as- benefi- 
cial. If support from the private sector materializes, the 
Conservation Library might attempt t6 renegotiate the contract. 
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CASE 6 

BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU OF WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS* 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

The Better Business Bureau, which is a • private, non-profit 
corporation supported by private business", tries to protect 
business and consumers from unethical business practices. Dating 
back to the early part of this century, the Bureau has promoted 
truth in advertising and public confidence in business, as well 
as encouraged self-regulation through voluntary cooperation. 
The local organizations in the United States and other countries 
(see Table 1) are linked to the Council of Better Business 
Bureaus, Inc., which has as its objectives: 

''to* restructure and revitalize the Bureaus; to provide 
more effective means for handling inquiries and 
^ complaints; to provide to business analyses of consumer 
complaints and inquiries; to better protect the public 
from^f raudulent and deceptive trade practices; to 
-"i-^ole-menc a workable program of advertising self-regu- 
lation." (1) 

Council headquarters in l-JashingCon, D.C., which" 

"coordinates the activities of member Bureaus, issues 
tr^de practice codes on the national level, administers 
the 3B3 arbitration program, disseminates information 
aoout caaritable solicitations, and performs consumer 
education and public information functions. The 
.Washington office also works closely with government 
regulatory agencies and trade associations, and kaeps 
abreast of government activities that concern business 
and consumers." (2) 

'The office in. :iew York City "has two primary functions: ^ to 
monitor and investigate complaints against national advertising, 
and to -maintaia and increase support for C3BB among major 
corporations. (3) 



The intiSrview was conducted with William C. '.Jebo, Director, 
Springfield Better Business Bureau, 293 Bridge St., Springfield, 
.u^ 01103, in September 1931. 

Consumer's nuyyn^, Guiria: Mow to Ge^ Your honey's Vorth. :^3' 
'York: .benjamin Co. /ilut ledge llooTTl'^'^ - pTTT. 
2 - ' 
'./hat is a Bettor Business 3ureau," a consumer informa*:ion 
par.piilec of 'Che Better Business Bureau. 

o 

Ibid. 
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Table 1. Office of the better Business 
Bureau in the United States 
and Other Countries 

UNITED 5TATES 



Hunttvilte 
AttXPttA 



HAWAII 



TuciWl 

AAKAfMAS 

Uttt9lUeic 



CAUFOIIMIA 



Unc iMCh 



San CX«fe 

S«n MatM 

Stocictan 

Van Nuys 
waimjtCm* 

eOCOKAOO 



eoNNicneuT 

8nd«aoort 
Haftfoftf 
Naw Havan 
Slamfof^ 

OtLAWAIIC 

WilmiAfton 

OMmiCTOr 
COLUMBIA 
WaaAinfton 

aomoA 

Miami 

Waat PaJm daacii 

QCOMU 
Atlanta 
Aufuaca 
Columbua 
SavannaA 



iBAm 



lUJNM 
ChkaB0 

IMMAia 
CItftait 
Wert Wayna 
Oafy 

iiWianapti la 



IOWA 

OMMainat 

Sl«uxaty 



wl«Mta 

KDCTUCXY 

Laxinfflon 

Lowavilta 

LOUISIANA 
ftaton HoMBa 

Laita Owdaa 
Monroa 
NawOri#an» 
Sluavapart 

MAjrrtJuie 
•aainwra 

MAtSACHUStm 



5*riftfffl«M 
woreaatar 

MIOHWAN 
Oatroit 
Grand RaaMa 

MINNESOTA 
Mtn n aapQ t Ia 

SL^ul 

MtSSISSim 
Gmfpart 

Jithto n 



XanaaaClty 
St UMta 
S^Hn^ffaW 

NURASICA 

Uncaln 

OmaiM 

NtVAOA 
Ua Va«M 
nana 

Ncw jmcy 
HAddonilaW 



Pacanws 
Trantan 

NCW Mexico 
At^uaf^ua 

NCW, YORK 
•uMa 

Naw York City 

N«w Yortc (Harfam) 

KocAattaf 

SdianaetMy 

Syracuaf 

utiea 

Waatftury 

WWt«n«na 

NORTN CAJIOUNA 

Aslwwila 

CAarlaCta 



Wtnatan^SalaiTi 

OHIO 

Akion 

Canton 

Cincinnati 

Clavaiantf 

Cohimbua 

Oayton 

Toiada 

OKLAHOMA 
Oktanoma aty 
Tuiaa 

OKCiON 

^prttand 



CANADA 



ALBUTA 

Caisanr 
Cdmonten 

BKmtH CdLUMBU 
Vancauvar 

Vlctoda 



ISBAtL 
Haifa 
Tal Aviv 



NCWf OUNOLANO 4 
LABBAOOIl 

St Jonn'f 



MANITOBA 
Wirmipac 



NOVASCOTtA 
Halifax 



ONTAAtO 



Ottawa 
Toronta 



INTERNATIONAL 



MEXICO 
Maxleo City 



PUSBTO RICO 
Santufca 



PtNNBYLVANM 

mtiirtaiprua 



RHOei IBLANB 



TENNESSEE 

cnattanoQca 
Knw<i |a 
Manfplit^ 
NaaHvilla 

TEXAS 

Abiiana 

AmariUQ 
Austin 
Baaumont 
Bryan 

Cor^gaCAdaci 
Oailaa 
El P**o 
Fort worth 
Houaton 



Mid(an« 
San Antanta 
Waea * 

UTAH 

Salt LaM aty 

VIRSINU 
Norfolk 
Rlchnvand 
Roanoka 

WASNINBTON- 
Saattla 

Tacama 
Yakima 

WISCONSIN 
Milwauka* 



aUEBEC 

Montraal 
Ouaoae 



VENEZUELA 
Caraeaa 
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The aims of the Bureau have been succinctly summarized as: 

• * "to protect the buying power of the consumer , " 

to encourage honesty in business 

• to inform th'e public on how to jdo business so 
the consumer can buy intelligently and gain 
ma:^Cim satisfaction from his purchases." (4) 

The activities-'of the Bureau could be characterized aS: 



• Investigate and act on instances of deceptive or 
\ unethical lousiness practices 

• Issue factual reports on individual business firms in 
response to inquiry t 

• Investigate ^advertising which appears to violate 
regulations or accepted standards and seek corrections 
where appropriate 

• Mediate buyer-seller disputes 

• Report on charitable organizations and other request- 
ing donations 

• Issue warnings on schemes and frauds that may be 
attempting to victimize businesses or consumers 

• Cooperate with law enforcement and regylatory agen- 
cies to deal with situations that do not resppnd to 
self-regulation 

• Cooperate with other BBBs in exchanging information 
on schemes and fast moving operations 

• Work with industry and trade group^s to develop and 
implement effective programs of voluntary self- 
regulation 

• Assist consumers in observing wise buying practices 
through printed materials and electronic media 

• Bring information and economic education programs 
to the public in order to promote a greater aware- 
ness of the workings of the free enterprise system 
and the interdependent role business and consumers. 
(5) 

The Bureau assists in mediating misunderstandings between 
tne public and business, supplies factual information on 
businesses," examines misinformation in advertising, warns 
businesses about advertising and selling, and suggests referral 
sites. for resolving business or financial problems. It might be 
noted that the Bureau prefers consumer complaints 6o be written, 
with full and accurate information. The complaints may then be 
mediated with the business firm in question. In cases where 
mediation does*^ not resolve the problem, the cons.umers nay seek 
arbitration as an alternative to legal action before the courts. 
Customer's, however, may not want to arbitrate: instead they mi'?ht 



5 

Consumer * s Buying Guide , p. 14. 
5 . • * 

"Today/ s Better Business Bureau: Force for the Eishties," a" 
consumer information pamphlet of the Better Business Bureau. 

25H 
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regard the mediaCion process as a way Co pressure businesses into 
a price reduccion for a parCicular produce or service., ^'Cansumers' 
may noC be sensitive C6' Che, righcs of ochers, especially the 
business communiCy . " ^ ' ^ ' 

Financed by membership dues and subscripcions paid by 
businesses 'and professional firms in Che communicy, the local 
Bureau provides services Co businesses and consumers. Membership 
in Che Bureau, which is deduccible f or C|lx purooses as a business 
expense, enables businesses Co acquire ; information gachered 
locally or by Che Bureau organizacion a whole, ^ Members have 
access to Che. f ollowihg princed sources of Che Bureau: 

• The Bulletin, which covers Che Bureau^ s accivicies 

• Alercs, which are bullecin board notices thaC warn 
on schemes. of Che moment * ' « 

• Trade Practice Bullecin, which covers special 
advercising problems and Crade praccice programs 

• Confidencial File, Reports , which are special reporCs 
on f^rms and cheir'activicies. ' In this way members 
can check 6n quescionnable prompcers 

• Face Booklec Series, which cover consumer prob.1 ems. 
These booklecs do noC t6ll people whac Co purchase • 
or from whom Co buy; raCher Chey provide facc'ual 
informaCion abouC "business practices' as well as Che^ 
gooQS and services ChaC are available. Ic is hoped 

* dial consiimers will Chen make inforned( decisidns 

(see Appendix to this report for a sanr^le listing of 
these brochures). 

The' local Bureaus Chemselves draw upon informaCion conCained 
in macerials diSCribuCed by Che Council, newspapers, \ and 
30vernmenC publications,^ in parCicular those issued by Che 
Federal Trade Commission a,nd Che office of Che sCaCe aCComey 
general. Ocher types of prinCed informaCion are far less 
imporCanC; Chey were raced no higher Chan four on Che scale of 
five. Bureau sCaff members, however, can Cake advantage of 
radio/celevision spoCs, personal conCacCs, and oCher means of 
advercising Co inform Che communicy abouC Cheir' funcCion and 
ac CiviCies . 

THE .SPRINGFIELD BUREAU 



OVERVIEW 

The Bureau serves wesCern MassachusetCs and Che sCaCe of 
Vermont. \hfi. "..Worcester office Cakes care of central ;iassachu- 
s'eccs, while the SosCon office handles the eascern pare of the 
st^ce. SelecCion of Che Spring^field office for study reflects a 
local Bureau operating within a rural, ' suburban, s«id urban 
environment. Businesses here have close contact with their 
customers and take pride in customer satisfaction and their 
reputation. They want the public to return to purchase new goods 
and services, and to recommend the company to their friends and 



0 
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associaCes. Businesses in more urban cenCerS" might be less 
concerned^ about: Cheir image -and repuCaCion . - In Chese cases, Che 
Bureau might: be less effective as a mediator. ' The Springfield 
Bureau can monitor t:he mediat:ion process and .v^ill . refer the 
'complaint: t:o t:he appropriat:e consumer prot:ect:ion agency .if it 
believes that the consumer has been defrauded. 

The Bureau •s off ice is located ^in downtown Springfi-eld in a 
two fbom office. It is interesting to note that the , door for 
. gaining admittance to the office is locked and carries a sign 
informing the public to knock for admittance. At any rate, ^Che' 
staff consists of three people, the director and two secretaries ^ 
/office workers. The public 'may deal with staff members over;(;he 
telephone or in-person.« Most of ten the 'dialogue is by telephone.^ 

Since the Bureau is a '^visible consumer agency'* in ' th^ 
community, it is easy for the public to contact it. In ^rhany 
cases, citizens are unaware of the appropriate agency to contact. 
They might request operator assistance; if the operators cannot 
readily identify the appropriate agency, the query is usually di- 
rected to the Bureau. The bureau suggests that it can cut through ^ red 
tape'' and. put the consumer in touch with the right person within ' 
the- business organization. ^ ^ 

^ The local Bureau provides 'f actual^irif ormation to consuhiers, - 
identifies consumer complaints, and ma^ either mediate resolution 
'of the problem or encourage arbitration* It may also refer _ 
consumers , to the appropriate consumer protection agency. The 
provision of consumer information ^may be done in such a ^^^ay that 
people will not feel that they are ^receiving an education. The 
past e-^perience of the office staff suggests that labelling a 
program as consumer education nay have a negative impact. People 
niay^ equate education with formal schooling and-, therefore', oe 
unwilling to attend Bureau's-, sponsored programs. ^ The Bureau 
actively carries its .views and services to the community. Staff 
members speak before community grouf^s , distribute Council 
pamphlets, engage in radio and television advertising,, ta^e 
advantage of the films and commercials prepared by Council 
headquarters, and arrange for business leaders to discuss 
different topics. I^ewspaper articles on the Bureau and word-df- 
mouth are the most effective means of advertising. 

The Bureau offers" an award to a business which has done 
something in the community ^over and beyond^' what is expected. 
The award is given on the bksis of consumer recommendations and 
*: testimonials. The problem is that many consumers are unaware of 
the award and that the Bureau must advertise.it inexpensively. 
Normally, advertising is accoriplisheti by local newspaper coverage 
and television coverage.' 



In relationship to the Bureau's goals, it was felt that the 
business community is aware ofthem (rated a one), while tie 
general public. as a whole is less so (rated a three). The goals' 
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are pracCical, "achievable ^r.e^'bfinr'arhLvSd 
quesaons abouC Che excInC haC Che goals^^^ ^^^^S.^^ 

^^"^^^ > ^ K ic il difficuU CO correcc popular 

(rac<^a cwo).; ^^'f^fnic^ oracCices and Che desire of Che 
impr^ions ..bouC ^"^^^^^f XnCage of Che public. The Bureau 
business communicy Co ca^e aavam-dg • bj^g^ is ChaC consumers 
can make informacfen available. ^he problem ^^^^^ ^^.^^ 

cSm and Chl; blame oChe^s if someChin^goes wrong.- 
THE FIVE CRITERIA ^ . • 

Che ^c-u"=y-and underscandabUUy of 1 s .ntor^ ^^^^ ^ 

dateness is viewed as a P^'^%°!„^"""^^: bring Che consumer and 
oonsld-eracion, Che Bureau ofcen wa«^^ negacive 

^rrcuLirnf!^"^ 3 Ldiac^^^ 

nfcfr" :arTe"of^S°a"or^^:porc^nce Sfpfniing on Che particular 



siCuaCion. 
USERS 




The Springfield Office 
and consumers are .satisfied wich Che services y^^^^ ^^^^^ 

The staff find cna-C businesses "^JL^gi^gf fores Co resolve 
jhei. views on consumer .co.^ 3ur.au for 

•che 'complaincs. . 2"?^"^^^^^^ i to 'Cheir prompC atcenCion. 
bringing a -parCicular ?^°^i^5^^^^°e/cheir opinions abouC Che 
Consa-ners .are less likely Co ^olunceer Cjeir p^^ ^^^^^^ 

resolucion of a P^o^^^'"' of a^ (see Figure 1) in 

consumers a "nocice and verification ^een Resolved, 

order Co decermine . ChaC a proolem has ince con.:umer 
Other means for decermining Che effecCiveness ^^^^ 
informacion , services are ^^^..J^^^^^i sources , Che number of 
telephone company f J f of che business ,communiCy Co 

•repeac users,, and ^^^eTwilli^gness o conCinue^ Co 

concinue .^^vJ^^'^S^g- oc feerchey got someching from the 

•support us if they did f J^J^^^^Z/f orms depicced in Fi^re 
. relaCionship." ^^^pt ^ ^^^'^^f ^J^?^ a lormIT evaluation of "its 
1, the Bureau has^not engaged in ajormai^^ ^^^^^ .^^ 

I • rsrh^eKIuaao;. ''Su? act^Jities must center in^other areas. 
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LIBRARIES 

The role- of libraries is .viewed^ '^.d'rff irra"' Bureau 
.information organization department S'V local 

staff members celepnone the ^J^JJ^^fj=ug7of various businesses, 
liorary for addresses .and "Celepnone. number at var ^^^^^^^^^ ,o 
.or5anizaCions,.and associacions. Th^^^^ conveying the 

the library for access Co uimsationr ^^^^ Libraries 
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' Figure 1 

BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU 
NOTICE a , VERIFICATION OF ACTION 



CMC* 

OATI _ 




NOTICE 



W« hivt b««n advis#d by tUlfconietny that action attfttta takaii conctming your comoitint. 
r#f#Mtcompmt fA«Wff*cJtfOrt ttcnoA o#«w«/»tf m/i torn to tn^ 88§ pro^ottyj 

W« havt bi#n advit^d by tht company that action wi//&# taktn concammg your comoiaint. 

c«fWft ffw v^ttCMffon s9Ctioff Otow M return thiM form to fff# fl8« f«a co«p«^ « action /»at 



n 8m tncioawt fofth^comoany's position conctming your complaint. * ^ , 

(^^—^comoMf trm 4C0roofmt9 iitfamartfj m f«a ^^fttfCMttofi taction OMw /wm m« /omi f o tfm BBB.) 

G Th« company haa not rtsoondad to tha 8B8 to data. 

;^<aaa# coma^aft tfi^ ¥9nftcMttM swaton ttow a/»tf ntum thtt form to tn^ S8B bromotrf.) 

;Z Plaaaa complata thli form and ratum it to tha 888 whan you r^^o ah answar to your complaint . 
np if no anawf haa Qaan racaivad. * 

G Saa additional anctoaura. • - 



\2 vva suggaat:. 



VERIFICATION 

NOTC YOUn HCL^ IS NflOIO 

in faimM« to m« co t^w^y •oout wiMcfi you cofnflt«Mi** a/«d omor*con»um»f» wno iw iflouirt o» «aa «POut t«« c^ ff^o**^ < 
•v»«wi»tY. .! t imtoct^ tnm «# n«v« 4n •cetifiw /♦com of tn« nirvatin^ ol yogr cofwwit. coTi'tf* »»• •oo«on<i« tttttrntnti 

d«iow rtium tni« lomt to tn« aaa ore«v^tty M dir«ei*d. 



HAVJI YOU MCAHO W3>l THE COMPANY-* 



.NO wl 



, 1^ HO. • yo« comjeita t«« como«i*y or t»««rt vty Qtrm *ct>«« mitittinfl yo«f cotr^oi^mt mtn tft« tatW 8i4»«#»«t*^ 
%umm7 * 



7^ 



. Ci4 tft«comMftvorf«f any«iowt«tionof ttitl«m«nt'' 



A5cm«iNrwAaoFF«?^to.HAW€vouafciiv€oiT^ yes .no 

G WM »rt witx for ■ d^w, (Iftatcitt Out _ 

G Cammtf sMTiO'Y f*M«d to o«rrofm m »fow n —.(Uo<**ftl 



\P AN OCn>KATX3M OH SrTUMtHT WAa O^M^EO. A^E YOU (CHECK ON© 

G SASIOUYSATISWEO 0^ G ^ 



/vrp^ T>4E COMPANY'S ACnON 
OlSSATlSmEO. WHY-* 



SlQHEO 



3ATE, 



.NO 6NV€L0« ^lEQUl^lEO -^rOLO AS OI^ECTEO ON «EVEM« 
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issued by the Bureau. * Local businesses might be persuaded to 
^ purchase and ^Tiake these materials available gratis to libraries. 

CONCLUSION ' ' ' 

The Bureau is actively engaged in problem-solving, informa- 
tion^ dissemination, 'mediation, 'and 'information referral It / 
makes available the printed resources ^f the Council and monitors/ 
the materials distributed by - consumer protection agencies/ 
Consumer education^ labeled as the provision of consumer 
information, is- also ^a high priority. The purpose is to have the 
consuming public understand something before it acts. The Bureau 
can try to get a business to realize the possible consequences of, 
its actions and to make vpluntary changes. 

APPENDIX 

EXAMPLES OF THE FACT BOOKLET SERMS > ' 
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iwJMClt OF UETTIiR BUSIHEfla WJREAU8, l»C* AUG -11980 



1150 Seventeeuth Street:, N. U* 
Uanliliigtoii, C. 20036 



PIlliMCATlOII ORDEI FORH 



lifHIHmi OHi>EHi One llumlrad copies of ««cli title ^ 

0»R COPY of tip pubilcetlontf avellabla free of cli«rg« 

If eccowpenled hy • 10 flelf-eJJreaseJ afwpeJ 
envelope » . 



(PLKA8K PRlirr CtEARLV) 
SHIP TOi 



Attn;_ : _j . 

BliJ.TOt . ' » 

. ' Attna 



Pate Autiiorla^d fllgnatura 

pmcE3 no MOT iHf^MiHK siiippniQ ciiAngEa 

PLEASK DO NOT PREPAY You uilh be Invoiced after 
lihlpMeat of Materials* 

^ Plaque (price on requeot) 

Directory of Better Rualneaa Uu'reauii * 

($5*00 per VQOy 

ERIC ;.8o 264 . . . ' 
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ARBITRATIOH FORHS k PAHPilLRTS 




Arbitration totmm - ♦5,00 par 100 

. ConauMr Arbltratloii Panel Data Sheet (MPM) 

II Arbitration AgraaiMnt 

|2.Hotlca of AppolntMsnt 

firNotlcft of Itearlnf/Inapectlon 

Record of llaarlng/Inapectlon 

^ 15 Oatb of Ultneaa 

#6 fiubpoana 

#7 Award 



Arbitration Foma - ^8*00 por 100 

' #8 H^erplilp Gartlflcata - Hatlonal Panel 
Conauaar Arbitration 

#9 Nlitlonal Conauwer Arbitration Logo Use 

flO Precomltnent Fona 



Arbitration Pawphlata - 410*00 per 100 

1 11 Twenty Quaatlona (and Anawara) 

JP12 SaMple Arbitration Caaea j 

#t3 Inatruotlona to Arbitrators 

ilA Arbitration for Ruslnasa & Cuatonera 

115- Preparing Your Arbitration* Cases 

1 16 Arbitration for Bualnesir i Custonera 
(Training Outline) 

117 Uniform Ruleaf Of a National Progran of 

Arbltmtlon 

Arbitration (Hlac^llanaoua) 

Vj^; n9 Arbitration Logo - Clip Art 8lieat - 

(No Charge - Llnlt 10) 

Arbitration Pacala (Inalda/Outolde) 

♦20*00-par 100 (no dlacount) 

' ^ . 2G5 



TirS SHEETS - $6.00 par 100 (except <8 noted) 
OlIAS Appliance Sccyice 

JD120« Bait « Switch 
Hall 
Time 



01211 



BVylnt On 



01283 BVylng 
01292 Car Care on the Road 
01248 Uu«ranteea & Warrantlea 
01286 llnll Order Sliade Treea 
101141 llo«« Inatilatlon ($4.00 per 100) 



TIP BOOKLETS - S pecial I'rlcln p. 

O j 23rawputcr Careers ($13.50 per 100) 
^0 3250 lIcarluB Aids ($23.00 per 100) 
0 4135 lloMe ln««latlon ($18.30 per 100) 
^24155 Life Inoiirniice ($17.00 per 100) 



Tir BOOKUrrS - $15.00 per 100 

02139 Automatic Tranawlaalona 

02247 Nujrliig Oaed Cara 

02230 Carpet I. Ruga 

02221 Drjrcleanlng ^ 



02293 Encjrc loped laa 

~02140 Going Hetrlc 
02216 llowe Fire Frotectlon 
02205 Home Inplrovemonta 

~02I06 llome Inprovementa (Spanlah) 
02229 llome Study Sctiools 
02219 Hall Ordffr Profit Hlragea 
04113 Hlcrouave Ovena 
02239 Hultl- Level Selling Plana 
02111 H«itti-I.evel Selling Plana (Spanlah) 

_02207 Refunda & Exctiangea 
02107 Refunda & Exchangoa (Spanlah) 



"01227 llulille llomen ($16.20 per 100) 
"02217 Bnvlug Pjiergy ($17.65 per my 
"03255 Selecting A Fronchloe ($12.00 per 100) 
'03235 Shopping for Pood ($43.15 per 100) 
"24142 Solar Energy for Your Howe ($24.15 per lOU) 
"24151 Swimming Pools ($25.00 per 100) 
"24157 Consumer Credit ($19.50 per 100) 
"24150 Automobile Inaurfnce ($16.60 per 100) 
^24159 Residential Alarm Systems ($16.65 per 100) 
"24161 Pest Control ($ 24.35 per 100) 
~24260 Interstate Moving ( $ 33.30 per 100) 



02244 Renting A Csr ^ 
~24l46 Renting An Apartment 
"02256 Roof Coatings 

02208 Sales tontrncta 
"02100 Seles Cbntrsctn (Spanish) 
"02268 Slldo Projectors 
]()2266 Wdlor Conditioners 

02204 Hork-At-lloms Schemes 
"02109 Work-At-llome Schemes (Spanish) 



8TAH0ARUS 
"2^4 
3*143 
_25129 
_25125 
_24156 

2!>I31 

> 24152 
~24140 



Automobiles t Trucks ($19.50 per JOO) 

Carpet t Rugs ($17.80 per 100) 

Charitable Solicitations (Available from PAS) 

Code of Advertising ($17.65 per 100) 

Federsl Energy tsx Credlts-Advertlnlng Culdolluca 

($5.oaper 100) 
Home Improvement Induntry ($20.00 per 100) 
llome insulation Haterlala (not avail, at ihla time) 
Household Furniture ($25.25 per 100) 
Residential Swimming Pooia ($23.30 per 100) 



PBB INFOIUIATIOH - $7.00 per 100 ^yxcent as noted) 
"^"^"^ 22124 Four Roaaons Wliy 

'22296 lllatory l> Tradltloha of the BRB 
Is a BBD 



22105 Wliat — 

llARB If You Have A Complaint About Advertising 



"CARO An Eye on Children's Advertising ($10.00 per 100) 



TIP BOOKLETS - $20.00 jier 100 
24154 Buying A llome ~ 
'24153 Buying Furniture" 



SPECIAL 



"01246 Car Repair 
"03201 Central Air Conditioning 
"03238 Health Insurance 



24147 Bchemea Against Business ($9.00 per lOO) 
T25132 Holder In Hue Course (30C each) 
"24145 Solicitations In the Culse of Invoices 

($0.70 per 100) 
2513A Adverllsing i the F.T.C. Act (25c each) 
"25117 The American Economic System (25c eaclil 
'25136 The Warranty Law ($23.30 per 100) 



ERIC 
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FREE. OF aiARCE (100 copy limit) . 

Federal Reserve Board-Truth In Lending 
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CASE 7 

CONSUMER EDUCATIO^I RESOURCE NET^JORK (CERN)^ 

^ IncerAmerica Research AssociaCes, Inc., is a management: and 
consulcing firm, which maintains six clearinghouses for 
government: agencies on a cont:ract:ual basis: 

• Consumer Educat:ion Resource Net:work 

• National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Educat:ion 

• Service Cent:er for Xging Inf oi^mat:ion (SCAN) - 
Cent:ral Contffol Facilit:y 

• Nat:ional Digest:ive Diseases Educat:ion and Informat:ion 
Clearinghouse 

• Nat:ional Healt:h Informat:ion Clearinghouse 

• Sudden Infant: Deat:h Syndrome Clearinghouse 

The Consumer Educat:ion Resaurce Net:worlc (CERN), which is funded by 
Che Office of Consumers' Edu(^t:Lon, U.S. Depart:ment: of Education, 
s'erves as a national network to meet the information needs of 
consumer educators and to further cooperative efforts among 
consumer educator interests. (1) More specifically, CERN serves 
consumer educators within: 

• community-based organizations 

• state and local education agencies 

• institutions of higher education and local school 
systems (including academic libraries) 

• Federal, State, and local government agencies 
(including public libraries) 

• national, state, and local business , trade , 
professional, and education associations 

• national, state, and local consumer organizations 

• private industry 

As depicted in Figure 1, the organizational structure pf 
CERM would* show the netWork headquarters in the center, with a 
formal and informal relationship to the seven main target groups. 
CERN promotes linkages among the seven grouf^s^ and j:ries to get 
tnem to work together more effectively. The '"network gathers 
information from a variety of sources and makes it available to 
these groups in a usable fashion. CERN staff members TTiay also 
draw upon the resources of other organizations, clearinghouses 
and commercial databases. 



Tnis report is based Upon an interview, conducted December 
3, 19S1, witn three members of the CERN staff: Nancy Nolf, 
Associate Director; Dianna .<emp. Information Services 
Coordiaacof and Janet Cochran, Data Base Searcher. . CERN is 
Located ac 1555 Wilson Blvd., Suite 600, , Rosslyn, Virginia 22209. 
I * 

"Consumer Educators Call CERN for Help,'* ConCERNs 3 
(January 1931) : 1. 
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Figure '1: Organizational ScrucCure of CERN 




GOALS 

Network goals focus on meeting Che informaCion needs of 
consumer educators: CERN staff members were asked about how well 
network goals are defined and communicated. ' They believe that 
members of the network have some awareness of the goals (rated a 
three on a five-point scale). Undoubtedly people are most aware 
of the network's dissemination of information role. Awareness of 
the various activities varies among the seven target groups and 
whether craining programs have been developed for a particular 
target group. End users (actual consumers) are probably unaware 
of the goals (rateH a five); however, it is not C£RN*s mandate to 
deal directly with ultimate users and their information needs. 
Staff nenbers think that network goals are being achieved (rated 
a two) and that CERN has developed plans to meet its goals. 

Those ^staff members interviewed were asked about network 
priorities relating ^to specific activities. They rated informa- 
tion dissemination and referral, as well as consumer education 
the highest (all given a one on a five-point scale). Information 
acquisition and organization rated a three; budgetary cutbacks 
from the Federal Government are making this activity less '.of a 
priority. Document delivery and information interpretation/ 
/advice were given .a four. It was noted that staff members might 
interpret information but that they did not make recommendations 
or offer advice. For example.,, th^y might compile a list of 
possible organizations from which speakers could be solicited. 
However, consumer educators must select which organizations' 'to 
contact. Advocacy J problem-solving, and lobbying were all 
regarded as outside .the perview of t!iis ^ederally-f unried .project. 
OnCe Federal funds cease, the pic ture* might change. 

ACTIVITIES - ' 

Begun in October 1973 as a three-year developmental effort, 
CERN is based on the premise that an abundance of information is 




available buC ChaC much of iC is noC easy Co find. The neCworlc, 
therefore, identifies and cpllecCs currenC* informaCion on 
'consumer education; provides reference and referral service Co 
consumer educaCors; mainCains ConCERNs, a newsleCCer published 
eleven >^Cimes per year and offering arCicles and ne^?s icems of 
inCeresti Co consumer educaCors; (see Appendix for a specimen 
copy); conduces Craining sessions relaCing Co various 'aspecCs of 
consumer educaCion; and provides Cechnical assisCance in program 
planning, implemenCaCion^ and evaluaCion. Requests for informa- 
Cion are received primarily by mail or the Coll-free telephone 
number (800-336-0223); (2) in- person requests are only occa- 
sionally made. 

Consumer education^ may be^ defined as ''education about what 
the marketplace is, how to function in it, and how to -affect 
change in i-t.'' Consumer educators consist of ^'Anyone who 
provides information to help people become better consumers.... 
Consumer educators wear many hats, and they may include news 
media reporters, social service staff members, county extension 
agencts, corporate consumer affairs coordinators, government 
employees, individuals conducting informal workshops, and 
others." (3) 

In meeting the information needs of" client ' groups, CERt^J" 
staff members have access to a small collection of books, 
periodicals, pamphlets' and booklets, newspaper articles, and 
government publications. Staff members have on-line access to 
these resources,, as well as to bibliographic' data baSes of the 
public and, private sector (e.g.. Magazine Index ar)d the ERIC 
files). In addition, «tney maintain a human and organizational 
resource (also on-line) files from which they can make referrals. 

Instead of specifically answering questions, staff members 
most typically provide bibliographic data plus assistance on the 
location of sources. They produce a list of relevant citations 
which their clientele could obtain from their local library, 
inter-library loan, direct ordeV, or other means. Staff members 
will, however, make recommendatioils- as to the various options for 
acquiring needed source material.* If the sources ax'e no longer 
in print, CERN will also provide copies. 

Clients receive the necessary citatrions within ten working 
days from the time the request is received. It. should be noted 
that "CERN information specialists are willing po help consumer 
edutators in all phases of their search, from referring ideas 
abo.ut the kinds of materials needed to location of those which 
will anss^er^ Che ir /needs • If users experience 'problems in 



Persons in Alaska, Hawaii, and Virginia can call collect on^ 
(703)522-4615. Those in the .iietropolitan '.Washington D.C. area 
should call 522-461b. . ^ 

3 

'"Consumer Educators Call " CERN for Help'.' ConCER:;s 3 
(January 1981) : 1. ^ ^ 
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-'Placing a Request. , ^ 

''■'•''s-'' • ' ...s call CERN for Help," -p. 1- 
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radius of Che campus Co address his class on energy alCernaCives * 
LisCs of poCenCial speakers can be prepared*. However, requesCers 
muse review all lisCs, select: relevant: speakers, • and follow 
through ^ .wit:n t:he contact:*. (7) Resource list:s ca^n also be 
compiled for audiovisuals and print: sources'. Some of t:he ot:her 
sample information requests are as follows: ^ 

* 

• ''We're thinking about submitting a graat proposal on 
consumer problems of the handicapped. Has anything 
already been done in that field?*' 

''What is the best way to convert low income housing 
to cooperatives?" . o 

"I work for the state attorney general's office, and 
we are planning consumer .education workshops for 
senior citizens. Can yoii find some information about 
special problems of elderly consumers?" 

"What universities offer a consumer science degree?" 

"I'*d like a list of community colleges that are doing 
innovative ' things in consumer education." 

• "Our consumer association wants to form coalitions 
with other^ grou^^s concerned about energy issues. 
Please send the' names of such organizations in my 
state and- neighboring states." 

However, it should be remembered that "CERN is a 
clearinghouse rather than a lending library.'' Most typically 
requesters^ therefore, receive lists of^ available materials 
rather than the actual materials. 

INFORMATION RESOURCES O 

CERi'l maintains a collection of materials (print and non- 
print) as well as information on organizations and institutions. 
(See Appendix for sample entries). The materials' collection 
comprises a computerized information system in which each item 
nas been evaluated and the price, availability, and ordering 
information determined. This collection, which .dates b^CK to 
1976, consists of a varietyof resources (e.g., curriculum guides, 
research reports, and position papers) taken from monographs and 
reference works, government publications, etc. More than^ 1,000 
organi'zations have supplied information resources that CuRN has 
added to its computerized f lie . 

In providing consumer education services, CZR!; staf5 members 
find books, newsletters, government pubj^ications , boo'clets and 
pamphlets (Ag*, ^ those produced by -cooperative extension 
services, con*mer Protection groups, and community based organi- 

"Consumer Educators Call CERM for Help,>l^l. 
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.«lons,, ne«spape« and Personal con»«. »o"„-^^"^i„£, aon 

useful! boch raced a .four. ^ 

CERN cries t6 find ouC abouC ^o^^^J^^^c'Sercan pass such 

scaffnoces, 

r 1 ^s<it name and informaCion 

naCionwide." (8) 

TRAINING PROGRAMS 

ruffprenc ways chgiC groups 
CERN is currencLj. exploring differenc^^^^^ For examp 

use new cechnoLogies f^^P^^f.^^af Consunier Cooperative B 
ChroughouC Che naCLon. A ques 

Che formal presenCaCion. ^ 
Consumer informaCion^ ?K'nec'cronic^Inf o^ma'ciS Exchange 
rrce^^l^f^sr^'^crnJ^nfca^fnfch^rU 

?ne specUUsCs showed '^--^.f "J^^s'^as weU as seSd and receive , 

piccurephone conference calls. 

IC is Che incencion of CEK. -o„^^^-,oirgier. 

.-SCaff .embers at CER>1 will assisC^her^grou^ 
in Cheir experimenCaCion wiCh new cr ^^o^^^^.^g arrange- 
They can provide ^nformaCLon on co ^-^^^.^^^ che Cele- 
mencs wich such groups as caDie ^^^..^^ planning 
phone company, as well as otrer 

I Z.n N'eeded," ConCERMs,-3 (January 

Macerials,- Infor^aCion Needed, , 
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1981): ^ 



9 Trainin- MeChods," ConCE?.N's, 3 

CERN cries Innovative. Trainin^ 

( January_ 1931) : 3. 
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innovative training activities." 

'Through regular CERN information requests, resource . 
lists are provided about training guides > handout 
materials, and organizations which can provide speakers 
or trainers v ^ ^ 

*'As another way to provide assistance in draining, 
CERN will be reviewing numerous films and audiovisuals 
that could, used in consumer education workshops or 
classrooms* ' Based on the assessments ,^CERN staff will 
identify audiovisuals for use by requesters." (10) 

: ' STAFFING 

" ,CERN has thirteen^staff members. There are six^ full-time 
and four part-time, professional staff members* ,In addition, two / 
persons are secretarialnsupport and one handles data entry* All . 
professional staff members, are ' engaged in public service 
activities. This is even true of the director. As noted in the 
interview, *'we all have some managerial responsibilities.** 

Three of the prof essionals /aold baccalaureate degrees, while 
two are in the process of obtaining master's degrees. Four 
profess-ionais have master's degree's in either library and., 
information science or home economics. Jhe final member of, the 
professional staff has a doctorate. 

Staff members received special training concerning the ' - 

orovision of consumer information and the art of interviewing, 

they ^a^h received on-che-job training, A person, in training 

snares an office with an experienced member of the staffs In 

cnis way, trainees receive feedback oh .search strategies and^ 
tneir ability to elicit specific " information ^ needs. The 

objective i^ to make them specialists in^ c^bnsumer education 

resources . . ^ . 

Staff turnover since the beginning of 1980 could be charac- 
terized as high. Employment is at the entry leve|., with little 
opportunity fo"r advancement within a consulting firm* Further, 
there are few employee benefits which are conducive to long tern 
employmer)^. However, since the contract with the, pffice of 
Consumers! Education has been for three years, there' is a higher 
degree of job security than £or those situations ^-in which the 
^contract is for only a few months. The number o&i'staff; for the 
next couple of years is expected to decline due to t^he demise of ' 
the Office of Consumers' Education, As one ' iijterview subject 
explained, "we wiU stay alive but will have to *go through a, lean 
period in which we rebuild/* 



Ibid. 
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. ) • ' FUNDING . ■ ^ 

^ - the enCiriB budgeC is depend^enC on Federal granc^* Excluding 
adminis/iracive ^nd overhead costs, . che encire necwork budgeC for 
Che ,lasc fibcal 'year was alloca-Ced Co public service* The 

; largesc budg^cary .,caCegory is for information ^^and 'referral 
se^ice* SlexC ^n iniporCance are craining services and on-line 
'bibliographic services* Only asr^all percentage of the budget is 
devoceci. Co tdocumenc 'deliver;y; che accual icems are furnished 'only 

: *if they are ncc available els'ewhere. The. budgeC for che nexc 
fiscal year will undoubcedly include 'an increase for informacion 
and referral ^services as well as greaCer aCCenCion Co publicicy. 
There will be a decrease in on-line bibliographic services-, due 
Co Chfe^demisfe of,. Federal funding* "Scaff members will encourage 
Chelr cliericele Co have compucer searching .performed aC Cheir 
local .libtaries Lf chese inscicucions have che capabilicy* 

the -chree " year conCracC wich che Office of Consumers' 
EducaCion. ende4 in 1981*. An eighceen monch excension, however, 

-carries' Che necwork uncil March 1983* Ac chaC cime outside 
support muse be availa'ble or Che^ necwork CerminaCes. Realizing 
chaC tti^^ffice of Consumers' EciucaCipn would soon be abolished,. 
iCs scaf JSj?ransf erre4 some of Chef^ir services Co CERIn' and provided 
Che necwork wich .greacer , f lexibilicy in seccing its programs. As. 
Che incerview sub jeccs, admicced^ "che spiric of the Office will 

>li^e chrough CERN." ' . . 

By ^ January 1982,. CERN wanCsJ Co develop a plan by which it 
. can seek oucside funding* Ini/^al efforts will be direcc'ed 




universicy, or educaCional associaCion. . SCaff members aC CJpRll 
^ are ^already , opening dialogue wich its c^rgec audiences', I'S* ' an 
effort \Ci^f. g^in support and* aavicfe on the mcr^t appropriate 
location for, the netj^ork. , • 

_ • ^ PUBLICITY ^ 1 V ' , ^ - 

CERN, -attempts . to_ maintain high visib^ility ^locallv, 
regionally,-; and -nationally*' It has established contact^with phe ' 
9^^^^^^ Consume;^ Affairs within the. White Hou^, ;has fprmal an^ 
iff infoi^l 'ajej^inaS 'With lacal' groups and individuals* interested in 
i> const^ner irfeduca^ion^ and maintains conl;jact wi(;h sta.t§, consumer 
education 'centersVin Michigan, c Oklahoma, and Wisconsin, ' In 
addition, by ^tending sub-contra6ts £;o organizations such as the 
-^Consumer Federation of America and *the Coalition for Consumer 
Education, ■ these groups have a -ves ted 'Jfntei;es t in-wanting 
see CCRN survive and flourisli. Staff members at CE'R;I also attend 
local 'and national' conference?' ,^ attend meetings, held by Federal 
, offi'fces responsible for CQn5\imer education, knd serve' on boards 
and commi ttees of groups - such ^s the- Joint "Council f or ^ExsQnomic 
Education. As expl'ained by^the staff members . 'interviw^'^ , '-'we 
' Cry to, meet the key ^people*' and to get the most for the?^dol-jfars 
expended^'' . For eacri\-of Che .s.ev^n ^target groups thN^c .itRN' 

» . - . . » 
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aCCempCs to serve, publicity is targeted at key organizations and 
•'change agents.-;'-' In this way, it is b^elieved that publicity can 
be effective; Consumer educators will associa'te ,CERN with their 
information gathering. 

CERN has developed a marketing plan to reach consumer 
educators rather than consumers themselves. Staff members, have 
compiled a mailing li'st of 4,500 organizations, groups., and 
individuals representing the seven target audienQes. They 
prepare and distribute flyers on new publications, 'do ^a sf^ecial 
mailing to one of the target audiences around a specific subject, 
as well as*issue the newsletter, ConCERNs /This newsletter 
represents the most effective means of publicity.. In addition, 
staff members attend, speak at, ax)^ prepare displays far various 
conferences . They have also inseirted publicity ^ • blurbs in 
Tiagazines including Senior Scholastic ana Changing Times . SuqK 
efforts result in "a lot cf response. • With the Toss of Federal 
support, however, we must be careful about how many requests are 
generated." Due to the demise of Federal support, CERN is being 
careful about the publicity programs it undertakes. 

^ USERS 

CERN has completed a feasibility study in^which a '^needs 
assessment of target audiences w^}^ made. In addition, data, on 
users - are gathered from th^ infohi^ation gathering forms and the- 
evaluation^ fori^s. The network ha\ also been included in a sub- 
contrace for the Coalition for Consuber-EdUcation. Such studies 
as well as' the information reported on the eiata gathering forps 
indicate that members of the ^target audience appreciate the 
handling of their information needs on an. interpersonal .basis. 
They also appreciate "friendly, fast", courteous, - and efficient 
service." It ;:^ight. be noted that if staff . members locate ^needed 
irfformation in" a printed ^source, or discover a possible referral 
soCirce, they always -verify its accuracy prior tc^ its delivery. to 
the requester. 

» < ' ^ , • 

Staff members /nave devised met>iods for dVtetmining^ the 
effectiveness of their consumer educatipn services. First, 
analysis -of their data gathering forms reveals ^that two-thirds of 
the users, have made previous' use'^of the' CERN service's. Secondty,. 
e^aLuatidn (florins are sent to, every fourth us'e.r. Thirdly^ users 
may ' occasionally telephone^ their appreciation of the 'service 
provided . / , *• > * ^ - . . , - . 

fE FlV&~CSJTERIA ' . 
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The sta^f membelrs- ^terviewed weite askedabout the impolt^nce 
he five factors\^T" providing consliner inforriation services. 



TWe accuracy of the answer was rated highest in import-'ance .• Nex,t 
•in overall importance S/ere the unders tandabiliCy or the an^'.-jer 
and tne up-to-dateness' of the ""irrf ormatiip'n ^ The time tl.i^t dt took; 
to find, th^-'-^i^^if ortaati^^^ rat^d f ou;?t;h, - iwhile ''the. cos t in terms 'df 
money w^^leas^t, important . ^ J ^ ^ « ' 



• . , . ' ROLE OF LIBRARIES * ^ 

By gaChering and disseminaCing inf ormaCion, especially in 
cHe form of bibliographic references, CERN performs a role 
similar Co ChaC of libraries. The sCaff members inceirviewed 
Suspe'cC chaC Che success of Che neCwork mighc be isesCimony in 
pare Co Che facC ChaC libraries have noC meC Che informaCion 
needs of cohstimer ^diicaCors in^an ef^eciCve 'and' ef f i'ciend way^ 

'UndoubCedly many libraries havemoC collected as exCensively in 
Che ai*ea of consumer educaCion as Chey mighc have. FurCher, CERN 
combines Che Ca^enCs of people wich backgrounds - 'in consumer 
educaCion* and librar>fand informaCion science. Perhaps libraries 

•mighc reexamine -some of Che specialcies and experCise held by 
Cheir sCaff. The objective mighC be Co cover addicional areas, 

•such as consuirter educaCion. 

SCaff members inCarviewed saw libraries playing a deflniCe 
role in Che area pf consumer educaCion services, 'In Cheir 
opinion, libranies should be mosC involved in informaCion. 
acquisicion, organization, disseminaCion, and referral; as well 
.as, documenC 'delivery (all Chese accivicies raced highesC 
priority). -They noted ChaC neCwowki such as CERN would noC be 
effecCive if libraries did net provide the necessary .backup 
service — the provision -of Che source maCerial idenCified from a 
search of Che CERN files. Those inCerviewed rated consumer* 
educatioa as an important function for libraries (rated a 'two). 
The- remaining activities were considered as unimportant. 
Information interpretation/advice was given a ^ four, while 
advocacy, lobbying, and" problem-solving were all 'rated least 
important or a five. ' ^ ' t ' 

CERN sti^f members noted that libraries make infrequa^it 
referrals C6 cheir resources. It^seems tnat they are "ufw^are of 
us.'* Staff me.TiDers , however, do consult* libraries for informa- 
tion, especially that contained in directories -not held' in the 
CERN library. Staff members verify sources pf referral prior to 
.actually making^a patron, referral * They believe that libraries 
"could make more^use of referral by going into human resources and 
^social services. Having access to a WATS line enables, the staff 
to do some searching for information, as well as verification, 
v;hicn they otherwise might not. They will contact .a person, 
within the ' grganization or agency to which they a^nticipate 
referring a consumer educator and alert, him to expect a telephone 
call from ehat-persop* Thfey will also confirm -that the'ref erfal 
is appropriate. Cor^sequently , they believe that referred sources ^ 
are 'successftil in meeting the information ne'^ds of consumer' 
educators . ' " • 

The policy of ' CERN is to do whatever is .n'ecessary to obtain 
needed information, within time, and financial-, limits. .These 
ii.Tiitations , however, become less important v;hen CERN staff 
mempers believe that the desired information nay make potential 
impact on the field of consumer education and generate publicity 
for che'network. For example, tljey'will go to .greater lengths to 
gather and disseminate informatloh. that co>ild iiave an impact on 
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legislation- than they will to satisfy the information needs of 
individual- teach^rsl It might be- noted ' C^iat actual provision of 
materials is jiore costly than 
references and appropriate referral sices 



ascertaining /bibliographical 



CERN is willing to devote the time necessary to meet the 
informatidki needs of its target audiences. It also has a staff 
which specializes in identifying and providing access to consumer 
education -resources . As those interviewed noted, "full-time can 
be spent lejarning about referral sites and supplementing print 
and non-print resources." They ' believe • that libraries could 
extend themselves in consumer education to talce on the role of 
local information , centers . Perhaps CERN, in the future, might be 
able to" assist libraries in expanding their role as providers of 
consumer information. There cquld definitei^y be a partnership 
between CERN and Che library icommunity . CERN, for example, could 
focus on< provision of bibliographic references while libraries 
cauld ma'ke bhe source material available. 

Libraries need to' keep abreast of Che "information 
revolution" and to help educate th^ public about the value of new 
technology. They can ^^Jake available ^ a menu of community 
services, t;hich the public could gain access to through home 
co.-TipuCers and, cable Celevision. In. Chis way, consumers should* be 
able Co do comparison shopping (e.g., compare car and grocery 
n-pricjtf). AC Che ^ame cime, libraries can Increase their informa- 
/ tion and referral functions for the benefit of those people who 
do noc haye home' computers . 

* ADDENDUM • , ' ^ ^ 

r » ^ 

Since the- interview was , conducted, CERN has divided its 
• operations into three components: 

« 

. • InformaCion Services [ ' 

• InformCion Syscems ' ' ' ^ - 

Publications . * ^ 



The InformaCion Servic*es^ componenC handles all information 
requests, ^vATS line calls, arid^ dacabase searching. InformaCion 
Sysc^s incot^oraces the developmenC of an incernal daCa base for 
consamer informaCion, while che PublicaCion cdrnfibnenC produces 
CERN pubiicacions . ' . * * ^ . * ' 

. <^ ^ • ' 

CERN has undergone' some major staff ' changes Since Che 



LnCervaew 
DirecCor , 



was conducCed. 
Dianna 



and 



3och ^'a'n<iy :>Jolf, then the Associate 
\emp, then the Information Services 

" "leney , the 
on an 

coordination of CERls'. Obviously, Che loss or decrease of cS?(e 
Federal supporC has been che major cause of these changes. • 



Coordinacor, resigVied from Che scaff. ^ Dr." Charles Chei 
ProjecC DirecCor, ' ;handles Che overall adnf^lstracic 
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Consumer Education Reiouce Netuuofk 



Funding and the Consumer Educator- 



,■/ 
I 



WKh th« national economy as tight as it 
is, administrators ara facing increasing drf- 
ficutfy in ffndtng finandaJ rasoufces to fund 
thair programs. In an effort to balance a 
stringent tHJdget, Congress looks for pro- 
gr^nw to ctjt and progranos throqghout the 
cou^ are notkang tt^ effects, Fuo*ng 
agenciee of every type are feeling the eco- 
nomic pmch, and a&a consequence, com- 
petition for shnnking dollars is increasing. 

• For this reason, it behooves any organi- 
zation to examme dosely its fundraising 
and grantsmanship skills. There is still fund- 
ing availabte for projects, If the fundraiser 
knows how to go about securing it 

An excellent resource for developing a 
fundraising strategy is a manual for citizen 
groups entitled The Rich Get Richer and 
the Poor Write ProfX)$aJs written by Nancy 
Mitiguy for the Citizen Involvement Training 
Proje<± OutJinihg the process of developing 
a funding strategy from beginning to end, 
the manual provides bask: Informatkxi, 

^ exercises, and acth/rties to use In devetop- 
Ing a fundraising strategy, and offers refer- 
er>ces to check for further infonnation. The 
following is based largely on informatwn 
gathered from this manual, supplemented 
by materials published by the Grantsman- 
ship Center and the Foundatkxi Center and 
by obeervatksns pa^tkxilariy relevant to 
consumer educators. 

Planning: The key succesaful 

fundnriaing. 

Any successful fundraising campaign 
depends on careful planning, whteh some- 
times nee^s to begin with the very nature of 
the organizatkxi. Organizattonal purpose, 
kxig-range goals, proposed activities and 

> projects, and their relationship to each 
otiier shouW all be deariy understood. 
Unl^ an organization can convince a 
prospective funding, source that it is com- 
mitted to ttie project for whteh it is seeking 

. funds and has the resources to carry it out. 

, ttie request for funding has littie chance of. 
success. Furthermore, a grant may have 
strings attached*to 4t If the goals of the 
granting organization are not compatible 
with those ot the grantee, an organization 
rpay find that in accepting funds it is no 
tonger doing what it set out to do or jDelleves 

it ought to do. 



Inveetigating funding aourcea 

The next step is to Investigate the differ- 
ent typee of program funding available asa 
basis for determining which wouki be most 
appropriate for the organization. There are* 
bask:ally two ways to raise money: grass 
roots furxjraislng and grant acquisition. 

Grass roots fundraising: Grass roots fund-^ 
raising is defined by Joan Ranagan.autiw' 
of The Grass Roots Fundraising Book, as 
"all the'w^ys to make money using your 
own members and your own resources." It 
includes membership dues, proceeds from 
fundraising events, direct mail solk:itation. 
and door-to-dopr canvassing. Particularty 
suited to the nature of conrnmrty-based 
organizations, it is frequentiy their main 
staple. The constant plannirig, organizing, 
and hard work ttiat it requires, however, 
causes many organizations to conskler 
atjandoning it in fevor of a grant-seeking 
campaign. But the' process of securing a 
grant also requires a lot of time, energy, and 
effort. Furtiiermore, since grants do not last 
forever, it can also be an ongoing process. 
The many advantages of grass roots fund- 
raising derive primarily from the independ- 
ence and public support whteh the nature of 
these types of activities bring to an 
organization. 

Grarjtseeldng: The other major way to 
raise funds is through grants, especially 
suited to the fundfng of research and edu- 
cational activities. Grants may be made by 
^e government, private foundations, 
churches, or corporations. A discussion of 
the two biggest potehtial sources for con- 
sumer educators*— the govemment and 
foundations — js presented bek>w. Corpo- 
rations and churches should not be ignored 
as potential sources, however. Businesses 
often recognize the importance of an in- 
formed consumer publte and churches are 
partkxilariy willing^to fund programs for the 
pQor — a target population for many con- 
, s'umer education programs. 

• Government The federal govemment 
is by far the largest spender of funds on 
grants ahd one of ttie first sources occurring 
to a grant seeker. F*r this reason, competi- 
tion for federal dollars is extremely sti'ong. 
This year, the U.S. 'Office of Consumers' 
Educ^ition (OCE) awarded 59 grants; but 



for every award made, more than, ten appli- 
cations had to be turned down. Itshouki be 
noted. tx)wever. ttiat OCE is not ttie only 
federal departhwit to whk:h administi^tors 
of consumer education programs coukJ 
apply for funds. The complexity of ttie 
fedefal govemment witti its multitudinous _. 
bureaus, agencies, and departments — 
offers numerous possibilities to any grant 
seeker. CERN will soon release an update 
to its Consumer Education Resource in- 
^tory, vihM\ will identify and descrtoe 
federal funding sources of particular interest 
to consumer educators. 

The basw documents for researching 
federal funding sources are the Catalog of 
Federal Qpmestic Assistance, listing more 
ttian 1 ,000 federal agency programs offering 
techhk:al assistance and loans as well as 
grants.- and ttie Federai Register, whk:h 
follows ttie rule^naking processes of ail 
federal govemment agencies. Including 
proviskjns for grants. 

Many experienced fundraisers and ex- 
perts in ttie field believe that researching 
ttie documents is not neariy so important as 
Establishing contact witii federal agencies 
appropriate to ttie grant-seeker to find out 
about recent devetopments, new programs, 
funding priorities, etc. Most publish infor- 
mation about their grants programs. In ad- 
dition, botti local and national U.S. Con- 
gressk>nal offices are important sources of 
information. 

• Fou/7c/afitor7s; There are approximately 
25,000 fouryjations in the United States, . 
varying wkJely in terms of structure, size, 
and what tiiey are willing or able to fund. 
The Foundation Center is ttie primary' or- 
ganizational resource to use in researching 
foundations', (see References, p 3 ).. In 
investigating foundations, fundraisers 
shouW look for those whfch have funded 
projects similar to their own; those whteh 
have funded projects in ttieir geographic 
area; and those which make grants, lor , 
amounts appropriate to the needs o{ tt)e< 
grantseeker. , - 

Determining the most ipproprlate 
funding source: 

- After identifying prospective funding 
sources, the next step Is to determine which 
See FUNDING, next page 
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RMOtNa Gontinu0dfromp^0 1 

^mjJd b« bMC suMtd to ih« organlzatkxi 
SMking funds. Outttiont lo considar in 
doingaoart: 

• How dOMty do«9 this fundkig aourca 
malch your txognm phOoaophy? 

• WtH funding from this sourca htip maat 
your n)oat critical nead? 

• RaafiaticaHy, do you hava a chanca ct 
gatting fundng from thia aourca? 

• is tha tima and coat raquirad to gat 
ftjnds worth tha ivitk:ipaM ia^^ of funding? 

Propoaai Praparatfoo 

Acquiartion- of a grant raquiraa prapara- 
tion of a propoaaL For foundations, tha 
propar form is uauaiy a lattar, v^Mla for tha 
fadarai govammant ^ ta uauaHy a dataflad 
sac of forms* But wt^tavar tha format, tha 
propoaal naada to convinca tha proapactiva 
funding sourca that tha propoaad pro jact is 
worthwhila and that tha applicant is capabia 
of canying out tha projact Raviawars fca* 
quantly complain thacihay racaiva propoaais 
for projacts that hava obviousty nofbaan 
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thought through* Soma, for axampla, batray 
a lack of fvniliitfity with tha fiaU in which tr V 
projact would ba oonductad,^parhapa avan 
profDoaing to rapaat aatudy that haa alraady 
baan dona. Soma show that naad foe a 
prpfact has baan baaad« on asaumpdbn 
ratharthanactuai invaatigatfoa Somatimas 
tha daacrfoad proiact could not possibly ba 
dona in tha amount of tima aitoOad with tha 
raaourcaa daacribad* Whalsvar tha pro- 
spactfva funding sourca, al propoaala 
should hava tha following charactaristics: 

• TTiay should documant tha problams 
which tha projact is teslgnad to addraas for 
tha gaographicai targat araa of tha projact; 

• Tbay should show that tha organization* 
haa invastigalad pravioua simiiar work in 
tha fMd antf axplaln how tha projact wil 
ralata to it or ba diff arant from it; 

• Thay should show that tha projact has 
baan daarty dafinad and is not ba^ond tha 
scopa of tha organizatfon; and, 

a Thay shoukl stata goals in maasurabia 
and racribtfo tsrms, iMsad on actual raaaarch. 

Soma grantsaakars maka muMpla copiaa 
of thair proposdis and distribula tham In- 



I 



diacriminataiy. Moat axparta strongly ad-^ 
viaa againat this practica as a wasta of tima 

to ba suitad to tha typa organization tcM 
which application is bakigmiada. * 



and monay, sinca a propoaad pio^ 
to ba sui 
whfohapf 

Followup 



If a faw waaks hava alapsad aftar pro*l 
posal subaiission and thara has baan no 
rcesponaa, It ia advisabla to f oUow up witti a 
phona. can to find out if thara haa baan-af| 
chanca to raytfw tt)a propoaal or if any! 
quaationa naad to ba anawarad, ate Onoa ^ 
•a dadaton haa baan mada, if tha ra q u aat 
haa baan daniad, it is irhportant to find oud| 
whysotiUKtfuturamistakaasvibaavokjad.1 

Thara ia a graat daai mora io ba saks 
about tha subjads of fundraising and 
grantamanship; howavar, tha main thing foB 
ramambar ia that fundraiaars muat do thaiip 
homaworij^ An organization aaaking to fund 
a projact must ba abia to damonatrata that it 
maats a raal naad; it must find out whidfl 
sourcaa ara bast suitad to and moat HkalylcB 
fund tha prpjact; and it mustdalannlnatha 
bast ways to approach tiiaaa aourcaa. 
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The Michigan Consumer 
Education Center: Negoti- 
ating the Path of Soft Money 



Although astablishad with govammant 
educatfonal funds, tha Michigan Consumar 
Educat)on Centar (MCEC) grew out of an 
idea onginating in tha banking and cradrt 
industry. A group of Michigan bankers and 
credit counsefors, parc^ng tha need of 
tha genaraK public for basic information 
about banking, financing, and credit, da- 
oded that there should be an institution 
through which this type of Informafton couW 
be provkjed: The idea for su^ an institution 
was broadened b include ottier aspects of 
consumer education, and a proposal was 
written by the Education Committee of 
Cre<%. Counseling Centers for a center 
which wouU further the interests of con- 
sumer education through teacher educa- 
tion, provision of consultant services, and 
maintenance of a resource library. The 
Cent^ was established in 1973 with state 
vocatKXia) education grsint funds for con- 
jfjmer and homemaking education at East* 

Michigan Univeirsity. 
. Since that time, MCEC has received 
func^ing from a vanety of sources, including: 
Eastern Michigan University, the National , 
Bank of Detroit tha Montgomery Ward 
Company^ the Mott Foundatiopt the asso- 
ciation of Michigan* economic education 
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centers, and the U.S. Offk» o^ Consumers' 
Education. Given the multiplkaty of funding 
sources, the question arises: How does one 
negotiate the patii of "soft money" without 
sacrificing program Integrfty? Could not 
acceptance of funding from all those dif- 
ferent sources have changed the Centar 
beyond all recognition? Has it not h^d dif- 
ficulty in maintaining program continuity? 

The answer is that while MCEC has 
broadened in scope since its inception, and 
while ft has been influencad to some degree 
by its various funding sources, its basic 
mission has not been compromised Indeed, 
the influences of the funding sources have 
for ti)e most part been healthy ones. 

There are' three factors which have 
served MCEC well in remaining true to its 
mission to improve and exterxJ the quality of 
consumer education in Michigan. The first 
is that ft has a firm understanding of and 
commitment to its goals and purposes. The 
second is that it chooses prospective fund- 
ing sources which will not do damage to its 
missk)n or destroy continuity. And the third 
is that ft is awar^ of the^goals and purposes 
of any sources from which it accepts funds. 

Sometimes MCEC has received criticism 
for takjpg frjpney fnDm business — often 
seen as "the enemy" of consumers' inter- 
ests. Perhaps because it grew out of an 
klea originating in the business community, 
MCEC has never regarded industiy in tiiis 
light Its phikssophy; has been tiiaf there 
shtfukJ be cooperatpn between tiie private; 



and pubUc sectors. To be sure, it has had t 
keiap ipmind the goal of industry to { 
a^i^ when ft takes industrial fund% i 
does not want to imbue its educational pro- 
grams witii an industrial bias. But .over I 
years, this has presented littie problemj 
When, for instance, MCEC conducted ; 
consumer econornics forum wrtti Mont- 
gomery Ward funds, both industrial ancS 
consumer activist interests were reprefl 
sented. Ward's dW not in any way try to 
interfere with the objectivity of the program.' 

Sometimes the perspective of buslnes^ 
has been naeded, particulariy in the area om 
jobs devetopment programs. In^ddition," 
through its various contractual ano .grants 
an^angements witti representatives of 
private sector, the Center has been able 1 
have some influence on the thinking of the* 
business communis. 
I There are pitfalls, however. Sometimes 
is all too easy to conskjer the fundin^B 
source in preparation of materials or pro^ 
grams; to omit sometiiing which reflects 
unfavorably on th^ industry of a fundir 
source. It .is then that MCEC must remit 
itself of its commiihient to quality progra 
and say what needs to be sakl. Up until 
now, it has done this with impunity. It i^ 
probably "tiie fact that its approach to thA 
industrial sector has always been a co- 
operative and communicative one which 
has allowed it to do so. |||| 
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References 



f of cMid fstafwcM 

Th0f^G0tRk:h9r Mild th0 Poor Writ9 

Ihvolvemtat TraNng Project. Univtrslty of 
Massachusotts, 138 HatixoucK, Amhont, 
Mass. 01003 J97a $6.00 pkis po^ago. 

Th0 Grass fk)Ots Fund Rwsing'Book: 
HowtoRsia^Mon^yinYourCommunitytii 
Joan Rahagan. Chicago: The SwaJiow 
Praes^fnc., 1978. $5.25. 

CiM)g of Ppdmsl Domestfc Assi$tsncs, 
published by Office o< Management and 
Budget yearly and updated twice annuafty. 
Subecriptions' $20 per year from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office. Washington. D.C. 20402. 

Federai Aeg/sfer. published every week; 
day except holidays. Subscription $75 per 
year from Superintendent oif Documents 
(see address in above listing). 

Organizatione djM 

The Grantsmanship Center. Offers 
courses in grantsmanship at its offices and 
various locales arourxj the country; pub- 
lishes The Grantsmanship Cantar Naws 
(bl*monthly. $20.00 per year; selected re- 
prints available). Course schedules and 
' other information available from The 
Grantsmanship Center. 1031 S. Grand Ave... 
Los Angeles. Calif. 9001 5. (213) 749-4721 . 

The Foundation Center. National founda- 
tion-funded organization matching founda- 
tion interests with non-profit needs. Mairv 
tains four main libraries with eighty coope^ 
ating iibrariee around the coun^. Publishes 
the Foundation Directory and otfw founda- 
tion indexes as vvell as books and pamph- 
lets on all ^aspects of foundatkxi grants- 
manship. Main library locations: 888 7th 
Ave.. New Yori<; N.Y. 10019 (212) 975- 
1 120; 312 Sutter St.^San Francisco. Calif. 
94108 (415) 397-0902; 1001 Connectkajt 
Ave.. N.W.. Suite 938. Wash.. D.p. 20036 
(202) 331-1400; and 739 National Bank 
.Bkjg.. 629 EuclkJ Ave.. Cleveland Ohio 
*44114 (216) 861-1993. Further information 
arKj listing of cooperating libraries available 
from any of the above addresses or by call- 
ing toll free 800-424-9836 (331-1400 If call- 
ing from Washington. D.C. area). 

Other print materials to consult * 

Getting a Grant Howto Write Successfui 
"^Proposais by Robert Lefferts. Englewood 
Cliffs. NJ,: Prentfce-Hall. Inc.. 1977. $4,96. 
Directed specifically tow^ writing 
proposals in the field of human sen/ices. 

Grants; How to Find Out about Them and 
What to Do Next by Virgin/a White. New 
Yoric Plenum Press. 1978; $19.50. Good 
overview for identifying funding sources 
and developing fundraisjng strategy. 

See Referencae» page four 



\ X r CERM ORDER FORM 

FbikM^o i8 a M Of publ^^ 
cany a nrMnrium chiar^ Id. cover coet of raproductkxi and 
ntaHnfl oniy.: 




-.Am^. by Gayte^ i=kyyer TrujHkx dtfscribee » modal for con* 

> 3^^p;' * ^^M^mM^ W 0S0^*^mfnm iiaii h 



^kmd^ 1977; 



' Consumer BduGtilon fleeource Invetnioiyr a gukirto 90 or- 
ganfe a tk)na%Mhidr serve as reeourceetorconeurner educators. 
Gontenta expanded three timee yearly at no additkxMi charge: 

Pricr.$10*oa. 



» SelectedBK)liographJee($t.OOeach): 

.1. Credit \ . ' - 

2: For ar>d about theEMerfy . f 
a Secondary L^Cunicuium Materials (for teacher 
4. . Secondary Level Textbooks (for students) 
5. FoodShoppIng 

6/Ciothiog Buymanehip ^ 
7r ^oUege Level Textbooks 

• C(y7C£R^s,^CERN monthly newsletter containing artk:leer 
event notices, arid refrences on corisumer educatfon Iptionwide. 
Price: No chargelo most con9un[ier educators; $25.00 per year to 
business and business associations. 



Name 



Address 



Zfp 



-Telephone. 



Purchase Order No. 



.Amount Enclosed. 



Mail this order form with purchase order, money order, or check to: 
CERN. 1555 Wilson Blvd., Suite 600. Rosslyn. Va 22209. . 
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Zalendar 

}«c«nib«r 12-14 



Nbfuwy 17- 
ApnlX 



F«bfu«y 18-22 



Apni8-11. 



May 17-19 



of Events 

zoo.). "Conwr^J'n^^ 
mc, Box 40445, Tucson, Artz. 85717 lowej 



gSS!!jI3. 20650(202)223-8100. 
(412)341-1515. 

j-_.f.L^anrji An»cfc«i Counca on Consumer 

732-2451. 



of consumers' E^ucaUoo. op^ateo 

?y interAmeric. R«f«^'\Jg»?S?7*^ 
inc Dursuant to contract HEW 300-78 

0575Th. view. exprsawJIn^^J^', 
3o not necessarily reflect the views of 

"'^s^'^SStion IS not <^pyrlghted; 
uJTiJtS^reproduced whj,'««^'; 

Sndards, InterAmerica requests th« 
^|Sc^ffoS'tl^nC..Ns.sS2^^^ 
year for business groups and free ot 
charae for other groups. 

Smflca R-««ch A«oc..te.. inc. 



Dr. L. 0«»»« ««er»Oi»«ctor ^^^^ 
SnwrTuTeducation R.source Network 



R«(M«noM. continued 
Reprints from the GrtntsmansWp Center 

"•p'^ram P/ann*,g and Proposa/ Wrrtfng 
• (short and expanded versions) 

«Vw ftxiS/atfor« flewew Proposals 
dnd MBk9 Grants . 

City Hall: An Important Resource for 
Your Organization 



Community Foundations 
Researching Foundations (Parts l and 11) 

Foundation f^"<i^"^^^rSi^r 

Grantseekers. ""^^ j^^fSN^Sk 
Tseo. Available from.theCerte^sNwY^^ 

i',K«f« S4 95 Described by the Center as 
SKi^^^Vfoundaticn grantseeker 

ghouW read. } 



free pamphlets from the Foundatfeo 

^£ Will a Foundation U>ok for When 
You Submit a Grant Proposal 

Basic Guide to Information on Founda- 
tions^and other Nonprofit Funding 

What M^es a Good Proposal 




1M5 Wilson Boulevard 
Suite 600 

Rosslyo. Virginia 2220? 
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1S55 Wilson Boulevard 
-$u»««00 

Rosslyn.viiginla22209 
(703J 522-^16 



Dear Colleague: 



Approximately one month ago you contacted CERN with yooc^equest for 
consumer education materials. We would like to know IKfhe Information 
and/or materials were useful. The enclosed Services Evaluation form has 
been designed to help us determine what you liked or did not like a^"t 
our services. Please 'take a few minutes to complete the evaluatlolFform 
and share your opinions with us, then refold the form and return It 
by , * 

By participating in this survey, you will enable us to ascertain how- 
well we are meeting your needs. Your opinions are essential to help 
us establish long term objectives and goals. All of your answers to 
the Services Evaluation are considered confidential; your Identity wilV 
remain anonymous. The assigned code number is used only for Identification 
of non-respondents and subsequent follow-ups. » ^ 

Thank you for your assistance iti this survey. CERN is here to be of 
service to you and we hope you will contactus again as your Information 
'needs arise. 

Srncerely, 
Dianna L. Kemp 

(^rdinator. Information Services 
DLK/tml 
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CERN SERVICES EVALUATION 



CODE NO.; 



Your rwpomM to the foUowing quMitions wHI Mp us tvaluatt th« uMfulnMs of tho MfvkM prevkM through CERN, and 
pSft»ap» Identity powibte ai»M for futi^ improv^^ 
quMMon, plMM dwck aH arwwMS that apply. ' 



1) How dU you use the infonnatkxiaarTt to you from CERN? 

^ordorad soma of tha materials identified tjy CERN 

stored the information for future use 

^uaad the information as a reference wr students and/or co»leagues 

r ^,__dkJn*t U3t the infofrn^^ 
J mother— pteast explain - 



' To ar»ww the remaWr)gquestkin«,pleeee check {✓)the^^ 

2) Did the information you received from CERN meet the needs that prompted you to call CERN for distance? 

, yes. completeiy ^ 

somewhat bu still need more information 

no— ptease explain 



3) Would you use CERN's sendees again? 

' : — 

m aybe— please explain 




jx>— please explain 



4) Reading and using the infonnatKDn in computer pnntouts can be confusing. How helpful was the fSaterial included t\^ 
in reading and understanding the computer searches? * ' ^ 



.very helpful 



.helpful 



. sornewhat helpful 



. not helpful . 
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5) CERK^iOesigned lo be a way of shortcutting the intormaiKDn gathenng process by putting a number oLdata sources in o"® P'^ce 
ancJ^ovIding information specialists to help you identify possible resources. In your opiniofV,.4j©-yoa agfee or disagree that CERN is 
meeting this purpose of bding a helpful shortcut for information gathenng? 



. strongly agree 



agree 



. disagree 



. strongly disagree 



Q^OKj CERN provide you enough information about the resources to allow you to choose which ones to investigate further? 



.yes 



COMMENTS-Please comment upon what you liked most and what you liked least about the service CERN provided you Also, please feel 
free.to make any other comments about CERN or this questionnaire: ^ , 



thank you (or your 
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TO RETURN THIS FORM: Add your return address, fold and staple so that CERN is the addressee. 





Return Address 




<^pnsumef Education Resource Network 

1555 Wilson Boulevard 

Suite 600 *\ 

Rosslyr), VlrgjniOi22p9, . , 



ERIC , \ ..... "^"^ 
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CERN SERVICES REQUEST FORM ' 

■ FOR STAFF USE' ONLY 



L; 



SSA6ES 



request" #: 



DATE "RECEIVED: 
SEARCH DATE : 
XEROX DATE:- 



DATABASE SEARCHED 
SEARCH NUMBER: , 



NUMBER OF CITATIONS 



NEEDS PHONE RESEARCH, RETURN 



CODE 



REQUEST MAILED- LATE , CALL 
WOULD LIKE: CIP CNA EC ML 
DATE SENT: 

AN'; ^ , 

'PA . . . ) ' . 



_PREVIOUS USER 

_Xerox -for lulling list 

Type evaluation form 

_ADp 
. . , _CHANGE 
' DELETE 



NAME: 



ORG': 

- ADDRESS : _ _ 
CITY: 



"Tast 



STATE: 
ZIP: 



PHONE f '. 

"REFERRED. BY i 



/ 



/ 



What kiftd.gf information would you like CERN to provide for 
you? - ^ ' 



' ^ 7^ J k -^^ • 

How do- you plan to use the information you are seeking? 



. already obtained? Provide citations 



,.e^e. .uaence'fo. in^o^acio. .so.s.t= ^^^^^^^^^^ • ■ 
Kindergarten 

* _Co liege Level 
Elementary Level . • 

- ' . ^Adult Education 

jmior High ' 

^e";;::e a.. res„icao.s as. .o ..e daca of *,ter.als. _ 
■ vhat Wnds of materials do you vanct 
Pamphlets 

Curriculum Materials 
Shelf' Materials 
Journal Articles 



Audiovisuals 

Information about Organi 
'tions 

Human Resources 
_Other (Specify)' 
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CERN BIBLIO FILE • 



AN. ..•.;000195 ^ 



AU HyhrB, David C. Harri son/ Bertty and others. 

IN Virginia Polytechnic Inst, and State Univ^, Blacksburg. BBB05372 

tr Observing Non-Verbal Behavior and Active Listening. Two Basic 

Skills for Financial Counselors. Consumer Deb t -Counsel i ng Project 
Series. * ^ ^ 

SN Office of Education (DHEW), Washington, D.C. RMQ66000. in 

cooperation with V.irginia Polytechnic Inst, and State Univ., 
Blacksburg. College of Edu,cation and Home Economics. 

PR $2.25| (1979). - ^ ' •* ' 

?T Books. / ' 

* I 

AV .National Foundation for. Consumer C-redit. 
1819 H Street, N.W. 
. Washington, DC. 20006. ^ - ' 

NI. ^ .Pages: 46. 

YR 77. • < ' ' 

BN.'... .Does not include brand names. 
HJ Counseling. Adult-Education. 

TP Institution of Higher Education. . t 

OT. .... .791011 
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/ CBRN ORG FILE 



A%N 000403 - ' . 

. ON... -..ORGANIZATION NAME: , * • ' . 

' * » * 

National Council on Family Relations'. 
1219 University Avenue S.e! , 
Minneapolis, MN... 55414 . ^ \ ' 

^ (612) 331-2774. . ^ * . . 

^'^ PROJEC-rTITLE: Family Resource/Referral .Center . ' ' ' 

''^^'•S^ret J. Bodley, ^Project Director. • 

TYPE OF PROGRAM: @@T03 - 

FS..,. .FUNDING SOURCE: Foundation Grants. 

GA..:.. GEOGRAPHICAL AREA: National. 

^ AC ACRONYM: FR/RC. " 

• YR...... YEAR ESTABLISHED:, 1979. " - v I. 

MS. ....MEMBERSHIP SIZE: "nCFR -_|^0G0. 

SS...^.. STAFF SIZE: 2 paid. 5 volu^iteer. /' '*'',* 

'° PliRPO^E-OF ORGANIZATION: To drevelop a national b ib 1 iograpft.i c and' 
-information database to meet the great demand for family informati 
on all levels. ' ^ • * 

MA.i-... MAJOR ACTIVITJES AND SERVICES: Produce/distribute print materials. 

Provide educational programs (workshops, seminars; ciinferences)',. ' 
•• . Operate a reference and referral servi^e>^ '*Ma1nta1n a resource 
library. Conduct fundral si ng/gclantsiKan Ap. 
MJ. ....MAJOR DESCRIPTORS: FamUy. • \^ 

GRADE LEVELS: General Public. 

DT 800820 ' -^ol ■ 
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.MASSACHUSETTS EXECUTIVE OFFICE* 

/ 

. OF CONSUMER AFFAIRS • 

The Executive Jof flee of .Consumer Affairs, which is" one of 
the ' Governor's cabinet offices, supervises nine regulatory 
agencies and twenty-eight licensing boards (se6 Figure 1 for the' 
organizational chart and appendix to this report for a . descrip- 
tion of each division) . .The Executive Office provides "adminis- 
trative oversight for the agency's budget and personnel actions. ' 
It also "actively .promotes' consumer education and informs 
businesses of their responsibilities to consumers." (1) Further, 

-Consumer Affairs represents the interests of consumers 
when it testifies before State .and Federal urgencies. 
It acfrfvely works with other State ^agencies in the 
protection of consumers ^ .Seminars are presented to 
consumer groups, 'educators, civic. and trade associations, 
and merchants. Consumer Affairs ' has ^actively promoted 
the interests .of women, minorities and the handicapped. 
The- office introduces legislation to make its agencies 
more effective and to correct abuses or o.versights which 
the Self-H^lp Information activities have disclosed. (2)- 

\ The ^Executive Office produces consumer rights broc-hures for 
the general public, covering such topics as woodst;oves, buying 
wood, and space heaters; and automobile repair. (the appendix to 
this report includes examples of these pamphlets). A Self-Hetp 
InformatiKjn Line, staffed by interns { the- elderly ' and college 
students), advises consumers of their rights so -that t+ie^ can 
resolve 'their own problems, and provider referral when it is 
deemed necessary. The iinf ormational' brochures might even be sent 
to consumers registering a complaint w-ith the Self-Hfilp seryic^. 
The Self-Help service responds t'o telephone, written, and walk-irt 
requests." The majority of requests, however, are 'by telefshone^^ 
In ' fact; over 32,000 consumer referral and complaint calls are 
received each year. Automobile sales and sei:vices,- followed, by 
landlord/tenant rights, are the two major topics for consumer _ 
complaints. » ■ . . 

In addition to distributing consumer rights'-, information 
brochures and maintaining the Self-Help service, • the Executive 
Office refers consumers, when necessary , ' to the appropriate 
agency. For example-, each division of the Executive Office has a 



, 

The interview was conducted with Barbara Neuman, 
Massachusetts Executive Office of Consumer Affairs, 1 Ashburton 
Place, Room 1411, Boston 02108. . ' . , 

■I 

A Guide to the Executive Office of Consumer Affairs, an 
informational pamphlet of the Office. 
2 . ■ 

•Ibid. • - . ■ » • 
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Figtire 1. The Executive Office of Consumer Affairs 

(Eileen Schelly Secretary ^of Consumer Affairs) 
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section to handle consumer comfjlaints, or a referral might pe 
matde to the attorney general ' s ^ff ice • Staff members ''carry the 
consumer through the entire. process until the complaint'* is 
resolved.'* In this connection, it might be noted that the Office 
maintains a card file' soecifying the customer rel'Gtions division 
within, specific organizations* Tjhe''Office might also place 
•^people in contact with local consumer groups, whidh would assist 
in mediation. These groups also acquire and distr'ibute the 
Office's brochures. 

The Executive Office maintain* an extensive consumer 
^information file so that staff members can refer consumers to the 
/ appropriate information, be ift in Consumer Reports or elsewhere. 
Material from the file cankot circulate; however, with the 
appropriate citations in hand, consumera'^an check their local 
libraries. The Office also collects assorted sources such as the 
information sheets and brochures that the Better Business Bureau 
produces on , individual companies. For preparation of the 
consumer, rights^ brochures, staff members draw upon government 
publications and state statutes.- 

• ¥ 

•The Office .has a "small budjget" and a "small numbfer of 
staff.** Proposition 2-1/2 will * probably not impact these 
operations. It,' however, has affected* the .budget for the 
printing of consumer rights pamphlets. Because of this,, the 
Office is seeking ways to minimize printing costs. Staff members 
might write the pamphlets, prepare the necessary graphics, and 
even handle the typesetting. They are also permitting^ local 
consumer groups 'a'nd other organizations, which have their own 
printing presses, to print* the pamphlets under the supervision of 
the Executive Office. In order^to protect the interests of the 
consumers, the * pamphlets have been copyrighted. ^ This way the 
Executive Office can maintain cop.trol over the type of informa- 
tion the local groups are disseminating. - . 

In summary, the Executive Office is engaged in information 
dijssemination and referral, document delivery (distribution of 
the, consumer rights brochures),' consumer education, lobbying and 
advocacy for the legislation that it helps .to draft, and problem- 
solving. The approach to problem-solving is^one^of ^self-help, 
where staff members try to get the consumer to do the preliminary 
work and to attempt to resolve the problem with the merchant. Ir 
necessary, consumers will be referred to a local consumer group 
for mediation or to ^ government lagency. By doing the 
preliminary work, consumers assist Uhe already overworked 
consumer gr^ps. ^ * ^ . 

. Information acquisition * and organization is not a function 
of the Executive Office. The Office does not engage in xnforma- 
* tion interpretation and advice, in the sense that staff members 
do not off^V legal advice. They might tell people what the 
statutes say, but they will not interpret the law. They might 
also refer consumers to the Informational brochures which present 
(she law in easily understood terms. 

\ ' • ■ ■ ' 



GOALS ' . ' 

The Executive Of f ice, defines consumer information, in terms 
of consumer fights, because this is where the bulk of qCRi^tions 
and complaints come • from. ^ There are no written gpals, 
objectives, or an annual repor^t:. Written information is producer 
in relation to the pamphlets, the need for legislation,, * and the 
requirements of the Governor's office. 

It is felt that local organizations atid groups are 'definite- 
ly aware of the Executive Office and its programs and services 
(.rated a one). The Office disttributes information to them and 
has developed a' cooperative rel^ionship. Consumers may not be 
aware of the Office^ however, their contacts with local consumer 
groups may lead to interaction with the Office. Further, 
* consumers might receive the consumers rights brochulres, which 
-^spe'cif ically mention the Office. Finally, the mass media might 
promote the Office and telephone directory' assistance might refer 
people with consumer rightfe complaints. As is evi^ent^ thet 
office believes that it is meeting consumers needsj "we .do a good 
job coifsidering our limited budget and* number of staff. 7' ^ 

\ PUBLICITY , ^ 

Consumer education is accomplished through the distribution 
of the consumer rights pamphlets, seminars, media (radio, televi- 
sion, and newspaper) coverage, contacts with community groups and 
various organizations, press releases and talks before the commt^ 
nity. Personnel for the television f>rogram, for example, mighcV 
contact the Executive Office ^or information in relation to a 
story they plan to feature. * The fmpression is that* all of these 
methods constitute effective advertising. ^ 

There' is a great demand for the pamphlets; however, demand 
exceeds the budget allotted for printing. By seeking alternative 
ways for printing and distributing the brochures,^ the Executive 
Office .qan res^pond effectively to the increased 'demand. "When 
consuraei^ call the Self-Help service, .they* might n^ed access to 
the type of infoirmation contained in the brochures. Consequen- 
tly, knowledge of this fact plus access to the broch\^res locally 
would be beneficial. 

» - . 

USERS o 

' The- Executive Office has not undertak'fen a formal evaluation 
of its services and end users; ^il: lacks both th^ financial and ' 
humari res^piirces toido such a study. However, it monitors the, 
Complaints received through, the Self-Help servic%. . patterns in 
complaints migh-t lead to the' drafting of appropriate^ legislation. 
Further, a record of all persons visiting the Executive Offic>p is 
maintained. This record identifies the person's name, address 
and purpose^f the visit. . , ^ 

Many users of the Self-Help service appear to be doX/t\g so 
for the first time. "When they* contact us, they discover that 
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there is not alot of red tape.*' Consumers, therefotje, might be 
more willing to make follow-up calls and to inform staff - a-bout; 
the status of a complaint. . * ^ . ' 

Without formal evaluation^, a determination of effectiveness 
of the services provided must depend on less sci^entific meaas. ^ 
For example, recording the' number of people calling, the number 
requesting follow-up assistance, and the number of repeat users. 
People might also volunteer to wirite letters of appreciation. By 
working with -regulatory agencies, the staff of^ the Executive 
Office can form impressions about t^e willingness of people to 
follow through on referrals. 

^ THE.f IVE CRITER-fA ^ . . 

The five factors were considered, in 'relationship to the 
preparation and distribution of the information 'brochures' ^nd the 
Self -Help service. For Jboth of these, the fafc4:ors were all 
considered of equal importance. The inf otmation / must be 
accurate, up-to-date,. and ^ understandable. Frequehtly, the 
printed sources summarize the appropriate sections of a statute 
and provide a reference to that statute. Consumers refer to the^ 
symmarizSi statutes when they are discussing their complaints with \ 
business in question. .Further, staff members try to sa^e- 
consumers time and rftoney^ As .already noted, they try to >assi^ 
consumers in '^'cutting ■ through the red tape.'* 

( ^ ^ " LIBR^ES ' * . 

I With its small printing budget^ the Executive Office is , J 
ex^l^iencing problems in disseminating its materials to the 
public. Libraries could help in. this regard. ; They might offer ^ • 
to print the brochures under the direction of the Qffice staff, 
house the brochures in their information files, and distribute 
copies ta their clientele. Librarians might also refer clients 
to the Self-Help service^ and. receive training frt^m local consumer 
gi^oups to assist' consunfers in the mediation process. ^ • y 

^ The primary role for libraries was seen as - information 
acquisition, " organiz^tionf dissemination, and referral; document ^ 
delivery and consumer educatip^i. All of these factors rated most 
important (one on a ^ five-point scale)! • All the other factors 
(lobbying, advocacy, ' information irjtSrpretation/advice, ^ and 
^prbblem-solving) were perceived as least iLmportant (a five). 
Libraries could be a maJo.r ''partner in assisting the Executive 
Office, local groups and organizations, and the conaifmer, if • they 
so desired. By working together, "we can all get the ^necessary 
information to the pubHc Instead of waiting for thm necessary 
brochures to be received in the mail, consumers could go to the 



\ 



library and pick them up.*' 
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.^PENDICES 



A GUIDE TO 'THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF- CONSUMER AFFAIRS 
CONSUMER'S GUIDE TO WOOD STOVES, BUYING WOOD*, AND SPACE HEATERS 
CONSUMER'S GUIDE TO AUTO REPAIR 
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ALCOHOLIC BEVERAQES CONTROL COMMI^ION 
Chairman: John P. LarRin . 
100 Gambridgt St. Room 2204 • - 
Bi)$ton. MA 02202 
Ttltphonr. 617/727-3040 

The Alcoholic leverages Control Commission regulates 
alt aspects 9f the^iquor industry* It supervises quality and 
manufacture, transportation and storage, import afnd ex- 
port, advertising andsale. and public consumption of aico- ' 
holic "beverages. The A8CC may grant, suspend or revoke 
h'quor licenses and permits of manufacturers, wholesalers, 
warehouses, shippers, taverns and bars, restaurants and 
hotels, packagestores.^chartered^bs and pharmacies. To 
ensure compliance with the law. the ABCC may conduct 
investigatior^ or' hearings involvirig various segments of 
the liquor industry. 

COMMUNITY ANTENNA TELEVISION COMMISSION 
Chairman: Jeffrey R. Forbes 
100 Cambridge St.. Room 11 05 
Boston. MA 02202 
Telephone: 817/727-6925 

The Community Antenna Television Commission regu- 
lates the cable television industry by setting rates and 
determining standards. It creates a uniform regulatory 
framework witfiirTwhich rates, performance, technical 
quaJtty and community service can be measured objective* 
ly. The Commission can suspend or revoke a license grant- 
ed by a municipality if there were improprieties in granting 
the license, or if the licensee fails to conduct business 
properly. Since 1979. improvements in technology and 
increased public awareness of the cable industry have 
created a dramatic increase in the level of activity of this 
Commission. 




OtVISiON OF STANDARDS 

Director Oonakj 8. Faivey 
One Ashburton Place. Room 1115 
Boston. MA 02108 
Telephone: 61 7/727-.3480 

The Division of Standards is responsible for setting 
standards and testing alt types of weighing and measuring 
devices used in the sale of ifood. fuels, and other products, it 
determines standards for the accuracy and safety of all 
thermometers. The Division of Standards governs the ad- 
vertising and sale of motor fuels, sets standards for lubri- 
cating oils, anti-freeze and fuel oils, including the inspec- 
tion of all fuel-dispensing pumps. It licenses hawkers and 
peddlers, and motor fuel and motor oil dealers. The Dtvi- 
ston enforces the Unit Pricing Regulations established by 
the Massachusetts Consumers' Council. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CONSUMERS* COUNCIL 
Chairperson: Or. Mildred Berman 
100 Cambridge Su Room 2109 
Boston. MA 02202 
Telephone: 617/727-2605 

The M^assachusetts Consumers' Council was created in 
1 963 to act "for and in behalf of the people of the Common- 
wealth" before boards, commissions, departments or 
agencies in any hearing or tnatters affecting public inter- 
est. The Council is both a proposer of action and a watch- 
dog, or, ombudsman, of agencies which represent the con- 
sumer; The Council has the authority by law to intervene 
onj>ehalf of the publid in rate setting proceedings, particu^ 
lany where there is no other state agency to take responsi- 
<j ty. The Legislature may call upon the Council to address 
^[^(^iciflc con^u'nnor probler^s as they arise* 
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6XECUT1V6 OFFlCg 6F CONSUMER AFFAIRS 

• Cabintt S«Cftt«nr .Or £i(tf n Schtll 

• Ont Aihburtofi Pfact, Room 141 1 
Boston, MA 01108 . 
$oJf.Htlp Un# 81 7/727-7780 

/J^Adminiftnition: 617/727-7755 

- Tht Extjcutive Office of Consumer Affairs, which supeir 
vises nine regulatory agencies and twenty-eight licensing 
bojw^. IS one of the^CSovernor's Cabinet Offices. By stat- 
{JMj, the primary responsibility of the office is to act as 
jclmmtstratiye oversight for the agency's budget and per* 
sonnei actions. Consumer Affairs actively promotes con- 
sumer education and informs businesses of their responsi- 
bilfties to consumers. Issues are researched and consijmisr 
rights pamphlets are publfuhed to explain major topics of 
concern. The Seif«J4^p Informetioh Line adyises consum* 
ers of their rights and reniedies so that they are able to 

• - resolve problems oathrfir .own. Self-Help responds to indi- 
^ viduai telephone, written and walk-in requests for gut- 
dance in taking corrective action/ Over 32.000 consumer 
referral and complaint calls are handled each year* 

Consumer Af^irs represents the interests of consumers 
when it testifies before state and federal agencies. It ac- 
tively works with other state agencies* in the protection of 
consumers. Seminars ^are presented to consumer groups, 
educators, civic and tri^de associations, and merchants. 
Consumer Affairs has actively promoted the interests of 
women, minorities and the handicapped. The office intro- 
duces legislation to make its agencies more effective and to 
correct abuses or oversights which the Self-Help Informa- 
tion activities have disclosed Readers of Boston Magazine 
have voted the office the "Best Local Government Agen- 
cy/' 



OIVIStON OF BANKS 

,CommfSSioner: Gerald F. Mulligan 
100 Cambridge St.. Room 2004 
Boston, MA 02202 . 
Goosumtr Una: 617/727-2102 
Adrtimstration: 617/727-3145 ' -4 • 

The Division of Banks regulates, supervises, and audits 
state^chartered trust companies, savings banks^ co- 
operative banks, credit unions, finance companies and col- 
lection agencies. The Oi\ision of Banks also grants char- 
ters and approves branches, acquisitions, and mergers of 
its financial institutions. It promotes public interest^ both 
by encouraging banking competition and community re- 
investment and by supervising small loan interest rates 
and credit transaction compliance. 




DIVISION OF rNSURANCE 
Cdmmissiontr: MIchMi J. Sabbagh 
TOO Cambridge St.. Room 1 801 
Boston. MA 02202 ' 
Consumer Una: 617/727-3341/3333 
Administration: 617/727-5184 
Springfield Office: 413/736-8349 ' * 

The Division of Insurance regulates all aspects of the 
insurance business including rate setting, licensure of 
agents and brokers, and examination of domestic and fbr- 
/ eign insurance companies: Drivers may appeal accident 
surcharges before the Merit Rating Board. O^umer in- 
formation is available through pamphlets, the complaint 
handling division, and by appointment through the division 
library. A program of insurance pre'^miurh cost disclosure 
arui easy-te-read policies have assisted the consumer to 
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DEPARTMENT OF PU|ilC UTIUTIES 
Chairmen: Doris Poti * 
100 Cambridge St. Room 1200 
Boston. MA 02202 . 
Consumer Une: 617/727-3531 
Toll-frfje line: 1 -800-392-6066 . ^ 

^ Administration: 617/727-3500 . ^ 

The Department of Public UtilitiejuiS/^sponsible for the 
regulation and rate setting for eiectrlcrS'asl waterr^t^|» 
phone and teiigraph utilities. The DPU*also licenses aB 

< regulates commercial motor vehiclel railway and bl& 
companif^. toy^tng and inj^tate moving compilnies. T^e 
tonsumBT Division handles complaints including biilA 
arid termination practices of utility companfes. The D^ 

' also cesponds to requests associated with its other regulat- 
ed businesses. 
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OIVISIQN OF REGISTRATION 
Director JohrvN. Mattuchio 
100 Cambridge St.i^oom 1520 
Bpstdm MA 02202 
Telephone:, 61 7/727-3076 

' * The Division of Registration, consists of a central adri 
nistrative Qffic% and 28 individual boards of registration.' 
Each board examines and licenses applicants, holds di^ 
' piinary hearings, and estabfishes standards for prbfessii 
al conduct The following professions and trades are n 
lafW: 



^ 0lfl6CT0ft*0f THE DIVISION 727-3076 
AMChttfdans 727-3090 
Accoyntenu 727-3078 Architects 

8arb«rs ^ 727*3082 Chiropractors 

Oenlitts 727-3067 Otntil Hygienifts 

.Doctors 727-3086 
Drinking Wattr Operators ^ 727-8107 
Embalmers & Funaral Dirtctor$ 727*3072 
Eltctnctans 727*3050 er#ctrol<«i$ta 

enginters 727-^088 Hairdrtssars 

HMfth Officars ' ^727^108 Landscaoa 'Archittcts 
Land Survayors ' 727-3088 Nursas 

Nursing Homa Adminiftrators 727-3073 
Optiemns 727*3071 Optomatnsts 

Pharmacists . 727-3084 Physical Therapists 
Mumbars & Gasfittars 727-3046 Podiatrists 
Psychologists 727-8108 Radio TV Tachnicians 

flaai gs;afe Srokars & Salasman 727-3055 ^ 
Saniurlans 727*3069 . Socia^ Workers 

Vetartnariafts ^ 727-3071 
Waste Wattr Treatment Operators 727-30r72 
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727-3065 
727-3093 
727*3j|^ 



727*30 
727*3C 
727-3d 
727-3060 



060 
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069 
080 
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727-3(1 
727*3^ 
727-30* 
727*3080 

727*5: 



a more informed purchase of insurance. 



MASSACHUSETTS STATE RACING COMMISSION^ 
Chairman: Dr. Paul Walsh ^^^^^m^ || 

One Aihburton Place. Room 1313 ^^^^^^E'' 
Boston. MA 02108 AViPHk % ^ 

Telephone: 617/727-2581 liV^ ^ ■ 

The Massachusetts State Racing Commission hkt juriJi 
diction to regulat^ pari-mutuel activities for thoroughbred, 
harness, and greyhound racing. The Commission is ri 
sponsible for the enforcement of rules and regulattor 
governing the security and protection of racing animal! 
and the wagering public.> As a licensing authority, it is 
empowered to inv&tigate complaints about business co A 
ducted at racetracks or racing fairs, especially when p 
involves the calculation of odds* payment of winnings, or 
integrity df a race. The commission also operates a testir 
laboratory and audits the books of racetracks. ^ 
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FIREWOOD RESOURCES 

C«l) th# rtgtonai fitld offict of th« ^Us sachuMtts 0#* 
ptrtmant of Environmantal Rttourcet for advica on how 
and what to cut for firtwood You may ba abia to gat a 
parmit to cut firawood on Stata land from this agancy, too. ' 
Tha cprdwood program usually runs from Saptamber 1 
through Novambar30. Fraatimbarparmitscanbaobtainad 
from ona of tha Regional Fedaral Forestry Offices m Mame^ \ 
New Hampshire :and Vermont Each sute has its own regu: 
^i^lltons. so obtain all rufas before traveling north for wood*, ^ 

Comparative shopping is essental ^for thoae who pif n to 
t^rchBU firewood- Pr«pi» and species vary gireatfVLamong 
the dealers. • % > , - 

ILLEGAL SPACE HEATERS . \ . . ..^ . 
Portable kerosene heatari are illegal m buiktinga 

used wholly or partly for residences- Other portable wick- 
typeVrid other space heaters havrng a barometric ferffuel 
opntrol which store fuel less than 42" from the center of 
the burner are alao iilegai for uae in buildmgs used wholly 
or partly for reaidencea- These heaters are adapted for 
burning' range oil. No. 1 fuel oil or kerosene, tt is illegal to 
offer for sale, sell or install a secondhand space heater or a 
^ondhand portable stove which uses kerosene, range oil 
or No. 1 fuel oil/lMs illegal to install or use an unvented 
space heater which uses gas or oil fuel irt a bui Wingf used 
wholly or partly fore residence. Punishment for violation of 
'any of the above is a fine of not more than $100. M,G,L c 
. 749rS5Ai2SA. and%2SB. If you have any questions re- 
garding space heaters of th,is type,,call the State Ftre Mar- 
share Office at 617/566-4500, ext 221 or Vour focal Fire 
Chief for assistance. Don't be misled if you see thwf of-"^ 
fered for sale. They may be soW to industrial o^ construction 
users. 

LEGAL SPACE HEATERS 

Electric space heaters rncluding Quaru heaters are legal 
in Massachusetts! Some precautions should be taken 
when using these appliances: 

• Carefully read all labela and instructions before using a 
new heater. 

• Be sure that an electric space heater has an automatic 
switch which will cut off electric power if the heater is 
tipped over^ 

• Op not use an extension cord for an electric heater; 
unless it is a heavy duty cord which is rated aa high as 
the current rating listed oh your heater. 
Never tod^ an electric heater i^'an you are wet You 
may receive an electric shock- Avoid use of a portable 
electfic heater anywhere in a bathroom. 
Examine all old heating devices. Make sure .they are 
equipped with modern safet/features and the wiring ja 
in iBOod 9ondftion. 

Repair or replace loose or missing guards on hpaters. 
Oo not place space heater^ near drapes, furniture or 
other flammable materials. ^ / 

Keep children and pets away from spac^^eaters-They 
can be burned even after the device has been turned ^ 
off due to heat retention. 
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Th« soaring eoct. of^ conw«ntion«l httting futlt'hw 
, prom|«»d m«ny ewwunws to consider suM>Jtfn«m«ry 
hf ttin^ d*viCM and in«xp«n«iv« ^«pys to s«v» f n«rgy. Ev- 
try tffcrt should .ib« taktn to ws< th«s« aids, but safety 
should not b« secfiflcsd in an effort to reduce heating bills. 

Irt »peiiod of a yeer. the U.S. Consumer Product-Safety 
Comniission reported tfiet 1.465 persons rMived emer- 
gency hospital treatment for injuries from coal or wood , 
buriiing itoves. and neirrty 5:8dO persdns received .mer- • 
gency .hospital treatment for burns, cartwn monoxide poi- 
soning., and other injuries trom specs heaters. ^ 

WOOP STOVES 
BuyinflWood 

Before purehesing i wood^stove. make sure you can 
pun*ase sufficient wood at a reasonable- price th«t will 
justify your investment. 

• !^se seasoned or dry wood. It bums better and has 
more useful heat value. Careful selection of wood will 
help prevent creosote buiW-'up. 

• Do not use quality lumber (cabinet woods or ornamen- 
tal shade trees) for fuel— they are of greater value as a ' 
continuing part of our environment! Do not cut^own 
trees growing on steep slopes. Their ro<h>systems help 
to prevent erosion.' 
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. StQV0 Instailatiort . 

• Follow irtstallati'on instnictions dOMiy. Prdvi(}« suffi* 
. dent distance batwwn tht stovt and the wall. {Wood 

stoves should be placed at least 36*" from the walls). 

• Never use fuels other than wood. Never throw gasoline 
or diarcoal fluid in a stove, or bum coai in a wood 
stove. , ' ' ^ ' - 

• Before instating i wood stove, you ^ust obtain a per- 
mit from youp focal t)uilding Inspector. After installs- 
tioa the inspector must check to determine tWt it hai^^ 
been done property. ' 

• An imprpperiy vented chimney can produce deadly * 
quantitiee of carbon monoxMe. 

• Keep chimneys ciear of creosotei. soot and bird nests. 
They may cause chimney fires^ 

Safety Consideratione 

Excessive overheating is "the most common flaw of 
stoves. Some metal stoves buckle under their own heating 
capacity, or they may scorch walls four feet away.'Other 
, common stove failures are smoking and faulty electric air 
blowers. 

An estimated 75% of wood stove related fires are caused 
by unsafe installation, the Massachusetts State Fire Mar- 
shal's evidence shows that approximately 98% of .wood 
,sto^ firM are caused by faulty installation and improper 
operation. 

Underwriters' Laboratories in Chicago has developed 
.two standards fc^r safety requirements in wood and coai 
stoves* Open-air stoves are covered by UL737;' airtight 
stoves are coverjsd by 011482. 

Effective January 1.J980, alt wood^ stoves sold in th 
Commonwealth must have been tested t^y a certified test* 
ing laboratory and bear safety certification labels. The label 
must have the following information: ^ 

Nam«($) of tti« manufacturer \ 
Identification of th4 taattng laboratory' 
TaaciPtandarda(a{th«rUU737orUU4a2) * 
. Tost data 
Sartai numbar of ttia unit 
Modal numbar 
Aoorovad fua^ 

MirMfTHjm claaranca from combuation surfacaa 
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BUYING WOOD § 
. ^Cordwood ^nd firewood can be advertised,. off ereB^< 
i«le, and sold legally only as closely stacked volumes < 
cybw feet or cubic meters. Cprdwood is four fget in le^ 
Rfewooc^ is cut to aoy lengths more than eight incheSn 
leM than four feet Terms such as cord, face cord.^pii 
tnjdUoad or siniilar terms cannot be used in the advertisin 
arW sale of cordwood or firewood. Kin<U|ng wood incM^ 
all split wood, edgings, dippings or otherwood waste 9ei 
aging eight inches in length. The standard unit of mealLr 
for kindHno wood is the bushel. 2.f50 and 42/100 cubi 
indies. M.G.U c 94, § 298. ■ 

The sell* of cordwood or firewood must issue a deljir 
ticket or sales invoice to the buyer upon delivery. Thi 
receipt must jndude the name and address of the . 
and thepurqjiaser. ;he volume of wood (expressed in < 
feet or cubic meters), the -delivery date and the 
M.G^^ei94.S^299. . 

Con^ your Jocai Sealer of Weights afid Measure c 
State Oivisiof) of SUndards in Boston at 61 7/727-B8 
for further information. ' * ■ 

• For longer lasting fire, add the heavier hardwood 
such as ash. b<|ech. maple and oak to your ^oftwMd 
The hardwoods burn less vigorously and with a s wtf 
flame than softw^s. Oak gives the most unifflrr 
shortest flames. aVt it produces steady, glowing coal 
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The heat a log pr 
of woody material, r 



;es varies with the concentf 
an, water and ash. Since ^ 
are of different compositions, they ignite at differer 
temperatures ^and have dififerent heat values 
achieve the ideal fire.Trt is advisable to mix l(gh| 
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heavy woods. 
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• Buying the densest species available may save money 
For example, a cordwood of hickory contains mon 

^tential heat value than a cordwood of white |ihf 
because it is a denser wood. With the same prices 
cubic volume of cordwood. hickory is a better buy. 

• Check the quality of yvood under consideration fbr our 
chase. Factors such as whether the wood is sourflo 
rotten, straight or crodked. dry or green effect l^tfOTc 
volume of wood you receive and the heat value. 

• Do not burn fir trees (including your leftover Christ|p.* 
tree) in your fireplace. TBey emit $;>Brks which f« 
ignite your roof, your chimney or your rug. ■ 

• To prevent or minimize rot store cordwood and fire 
* wood in a sheltered place. Keep wood in your bAe'^ 

ment or garage away from flammable materials. CHd 
occasioniily for bugs, and spray if it is necessar 

• Install a smoke detector. A stove can be dangerous 
ev^n if you take the proper precautions — sparksBsr 
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fly. and logs can roll. Installing a smoke/detector|||^ii 
help to alert your family about fires. Obtain produc 
information from the U.S. Consumer Product. Sqffit> 
Commission. 100 Summer Street Boston 021 1( 



REMEDIES FOR DJSSATIS FACTION 

• If dissatislied immediately reaisje.r a complaint with 
^ theowner* manager of the shop which did your work. 

• * If you camfot reach a settlement, you may wish'tb seek 

a secoryJ opinion from another Suto mechanic or a^ 
vocational^schoot instructoK Include this information 
. • in a complaint letter to the shop owner. '^'^ 

• If the repair shop fails to respond, write to your local 
consumer.^group* listed in the Self-Help section in the 
front of your telephone book. State the facts including: 

, ^ your name, address and daytime telephone number 

name and address of the repair shop 
— make and mpdeJ of your car 
— ' thelotal cost of repairs shown on a copy of your bill 

a copy of the complaint le^er ydu*have sent to the . f 

shop. 

• -A violation of the auto repair regulations described in * 
our pamphlet "Consumer's Auto Repair Rights/' is a^ 
violation of the Consumer Protection Act. Consequent- 
ly, if the above"^ mentioned action fails, you should write 

a Demand Letter" seelcing recpvery of your 

loss. Send the letter certified mail/r^turn-receipt re- 
. quested to the sho^ a -copy by regular mail to the 
Department of the Attorney General and jretain a copy 
, tor your records. * * 

SMALL CLAIMS COURT \^ ^ 

If either your tocal consumer group or a 30-Day Demand 
Letter fails to provide a remedy, Vou" may have to sue in 
Small Claims Court. Small Claims Court is a people's court 
where you can recover up to $750 for a filing fee of less 
than $9.'The atmosphere is informal, and the rules of the 
court are simple. A consumer represents himself in Small 
Claims Court and does not need a/i attorney. To help pre- 
pare your case, you may wish to obtain advice UornMASS' 
P/RG Small Claims Court Advisory Service in Boston. Tele- 
phone 617 / 423 — 1796. You may also wish to obtam 
these publications: 

• "How to S^e. in Massachusetts Small Claims Court" 

and , \ . 

• "A fSnsumer's Guide to Writing a Chapter 93J^ 

3u-DpY Demand Letter" 

' E^utive Office of Consumer Affairs 
One Ashburton Place, Room 141 1 
Boston, Massachusetts 02108 
Telephone: 617 / 727 — 7780 

• "How to Sue in Small Claims Court Using 

the Consumer Protection Act" 

Mayor's Office of Consumer Affairs and Licensirig 

City Hall, Room 703 

Boston, Massachusetts 02201 

Telephone 617 / 725 — 3320 



ABBREVIATIONS 
MrSxL ' M§ssschus0tts GenT$IL»ws: 
c,%' Cl9$pter $nd Section: 
CMR ' Cod9 cff M9SS9ChusBtts R0gui^^Oons. 
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For further information you may wisp to obtain Consum- 
er's Auto Repair Rights which is also available from our 
Office. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF CONSUMER AFFAIRS 
ONE ASHBURTON PLACE 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 02^08 
TBiephone 617/727-7780 
0 1981 ScBCUtivB Office, of ConsufiBr Affair* 
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$ELECTINi3 AN AUTO REPAIR SHpP • ' 
' Based upon the recofnmendations of friends, ccfmpile a 
list of potential repair shops. Narrow ypisr choice to two or 

- three faciiittesj)ased upon the strength and frequency of 
these recommendations. Then, contact the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau and your local consumer group to determine 
the nature and ^xtent of any complaints which have been 

. *filed against these ihops. Ask the shops you are consider- 
ing to furnish you with customer references. , 

' QUALIFICATIONS ' i ^ 

Find out whether anV of the'^mechanics in a shop are 
certified by the Naiional Institute for Automotive Service 
. Excellence (NIASE). Although certification is a sign of com- 
petence, many excellent mechanics may not be certified. A 
certified mechanic has taken one or more written examina- 
*tions in these eight automobile specialty areas: > 

— Engine Repair 

— Engine Tune-up 

— Front End- ^ ."^ 

— Brakes 

— Automatic Transmission 

— Manual Transmission and Rear Axle 

— Electrical Systems ^.^ * 

— Heating and Air Conditioning 

If an automobile mechanic takes and passes all tests, he 
is certified as a General Automobile Mechanic. If he passes 
one or more tests, but not all tests, he is certified in the 
specific areas in which he has proven his competency. 
(Additional tests and certifications are given for heavy-duty 
truck mechanics, for body repair, and for painting and 
refinishmg specialists.) 

Consumers wishing to obtain a list of places in their 
community where certified mechanics ar^ employed can 
send a self-addressed stamped envelope to: 
NIASE. Suite 515 ; x 
1825 HLStreet, N.W. 
, . Washington. D.t. 20006 

ON-SITE INSPECTION 

Visit the repair facility. The shop should appear to be 
welt-equipped with proper tools and well-stocked with 
parts. The work areja should be clean and well-organised. 
CisanJiness and order usually are associated with good 
' m^ftanii^. 

DIAGNOSING YOUR PROBLEM 

Automotive diagnostic centers are located in many ur- 
ban areas. These center^ provide a comprehensive exami- 
nation of your car for' a fixed fee. They use sophisticated 
test equipment to identify potential mechanical problems, 
and they examine the efficiency of your car's operation. 
Mechanics at a diagnostic center list all required repairs 
and adjustments, but they dd not fix your car. Diagnostic 
center evaluations are generally impartial, thorough, and 
accurate. They ire a good investment for individuals who 
are^not^ familiar with cars,.^ 



EXPLAINING YOUR PROBLEM 

Provide the mechanic with as many details as possible 
about your car's problem. Describe the symptom, and let 
the mechanic make the diagnosis. If possible, include a 
description of these factors: 
nature of the problem 
— when the problem first occurred 

circumstances under which the problem exists 
^— unusual sounds, leaks or odors 3U3 
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AUTO SERVICE CtfNT/lACTS ' 

A service contract is "breakdown insurance/Mtprovidi|| 
specific coverage during e period when the service con 
tractor agrees to repair qr maintain your car for an agrei 
upon price. An au{o service contract is nor requirflKj elth 
to ob)|pin insurance or to finance your car. 

Before decidi/ig to purchase an automobile service con 
tract, review your existing coverage. It may overlap coveh 
age which you already have under a manufacturer's 
dealer's express warranty, or under the Ma$sachi4M 
implied warranties which automajjcally exist with every 
dealer sale. If a car is purchased for personal use« a cleaM 
may not use a disclaimer stating the car is being jold m im 
with all faults, or with a 50-50 warranty. 

Decide whether the service contract cost is worth thj 
service you wilt receive, A service contract should specr 
the following: 

• Coverage (cost and^term in years or miles) 

• Deductible amounts (if any) > ^ \ ^ 

• Scope of basic cd#brage (all parts or oaiy major .ms 
chanicat )3arts, and labor) " * V 

• Optional coverage ^air-conditioner and electrical sys 
tems) 

• Agency authorized to perform repairs (geographic 
restrictions of service' or restricting the provision 
.service to a- single dealership 

• Limitation^ or exclusions (maintenance, unrelatcB 
repair, towir\g, car rental) ; 

• Transferability*(provision for a successor if the Issuer 
goes out-of-business) ' ' m 

• Transferability to another vehicle 

• Transferability to a private party successor owner B 

• Fees (service transfer or cancellation) ' 

• Service l^arg^s, if any; for vi)5its must be in writirM|| 

• Method of payment (either direct dealer or mechanM 
payment or reiml?ursement for authorized bills yoV 
have already paid) ^ 

Auto service contracts are off€fred by menufacturerA 
contract companies, insurance companies and individu^ 
dealers. A variety of coverage and pricing is available. 
Some contract sellers are insured-against a sudden rush 
claims and can demonstrate their ability to meet financt* 
obligations; others cannot. Ask the company to provi< 
evidence of financial strength befpre you purchase. 
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PRICES FOA REPAIRS 

^Unless a' price list is posted clearly aQd conspicuously, 
iRe estimate must list the specific repairs and the tot^ 
price including an itemization of parts and labor. Prices im 
the same work can vary Widely, so it is advisable to obtaP 
comlsarative prices from several shops. Before work beg- < 
ins, you must give the shop written authorization either \m 
signing an estimate or by signing a waiver which IncludI 
authorization to a specific amount. M.G.U c. 93A.§2/cr* 
940 CMR 5.05 (3). . 
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CASE 9 

. MIDDLESEX COUNTY EXTENSION SERVICE* 



Irt 1914, with the passage of the Smith-Lever Act, Congress 
established the Cooperative Extension Service, a nationwide 
program joining the U.S. department of Agriculture with the land 
grant university in each state. The state of , Massachusetts 
agreed Co the provisions of the Act in the same year, when it 
established the C^perative Extension Service and charged the 
University ^ of Massachusetts in Amherst with administrative 
responsibiIi,tieis . Two years , later, Middlesex County established 
its Extension Service. 



Comprising a department of county government, the Servide is 
an educational and research bpdy serving all the cities and towns 
in Mijddlesex County. - The purpcse of the Service is "to provide a 
wide variety of educational iUiformation to people;" "to assist 
them in obtaining a better and jmore satisfying family life;" and 
to 'enable them to. better -help themselves. To be more specific, 
the basic philosophy is that people can improve their lives if 
information resulting from research is made available through 
publications, local media, workshops, , programs^ or indivi4ual 
consultations. ' ' 

The. County 'Extension Service provides its services in 
cooperation with' the Cooperative Extension Service' of the. 
University of . Massachusetts and the U.S. Department 'of. 
Agriculture. (1) It* can ^Iso draw ujpon the resources of the 
following: 

' * i 

Board of Tru§tees^ County Commissioners7 ' 
Middlesex County Foupdation, Inc ., Middlesex \ 
^County 4-H Fair Directors-, Middlesex County 
Extension Homemakers ' CDuncil,,, County 4-H Youth/ 
Adult Development Corp:^ , Middlesex County 4rH 
Program, Reyiew^and Si^port Committee, Middlesex 
County 4-H Resource Development Committee, 
* • Middlesex County Advisoi&y Board, 4-H members and 
' ^ ' the many 4-H Volunteer Leaders. iZ) 

— ^ i ■■■■ ■ \s 

The interview was conducted with Debbi Doncov, Home 
Economist; James T. Williams-, Agricultural Specialist; and Debbi 
Jones, 4-H Coordinator of the Middlesex County Extension Service, 
105 Everett St., Concord, Massachusetts 01742. 

1 ^ 

For background information on the Cooperative Extension 
Service see : H.C. Sanders, The Cooperative Extension Service 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J. : * t^rentlce-Hali , 1976), and A History of 
Sixty Years of Cooperative Extension Service in Masiac^se£ts 
(university oF" Massachusetts^ Cooperative Extension Service, 
n . d . ) *. ' - ' 

2 

Annual Report from the Staff of the Middlesex County 
ExtensTorTgervic^, JulyH TT 1^^-June 30, 19^17 p. 2, 

'■ , ' ■ ■ 304. ■ ., •• ' 



GOALS ^ ' 

V asked to rank the Extension Services' go^s on a scaie 

of. onq to five, the three respondents, believed that they were 
aware /of organizational goals but not- able to "meet them all 
effectively • (rated a three). County residents' awareness of the. 
goals was'i" also rated a three. .It is difficult to , enhance* 
awareness without additional st;aff and financial support* County 
extension programs -can be more effective in tho's'e ' states, with 
smaller counties ^nd a larger number of staff per population. 
The counties in Massachusetts ar^ <all large. Given" these 
factors, respondents also believed that the 'achievement of gpals 
and the development 'of plans to meet the goals also rated a 
three. The question, as one of them noted, was '"hlw far should 
i*e go with our services? We cannot be experts on everything and 
cannot offer all services to the same- depth. " . 

PROGRAMS V 

'The; Service consists of four distinct programs^ the 
Extension Home Econoicics Program, the Expanded Food andtNutrition 
Program, the 4-H/Youth Development Clubs \to be discussed further 
at the end of this section), and the Agriculture and Community 
Resource Development. The Home Economics.' Progi^am, 'Which. is an 
infornfal adult education program, seeks to develop *the |)ot^ntial 
that exists for better individual, family, and communit)i^ living 
by: 

• improving the' quality of individual ^nd 
family decisions - ' 

«L providing tbe coqipetencies needed to carry 

out those decisions ^ ' • 

• helping individuals increase their ability^? %^ 
to interact effectively wifeh others ' 

A staff of four trained in home economics conducts and coordi- 
nates programs dealing '-with suph topics as consumer issues, 
nutrition, financial and home management, health, and clothing 
and textiles. Community residents, for example, are aquaipted 
with sinple home repairs, consumer rights, selecting and financing 
a home, and the establishment of credit for women. The announce- 
ment of progran^..^nd riews stories are provided through: 

• workshops, meeting, discussion groups \, 

• mass media (newspapers, radio, jy) \ 

• bulletins, newsletters ^ ' "^'''^ 

I • extension program ,aides in food and niitrition 

employed to assist low-income ;families 

• homemaker study groups . • , 

• short courses, sei?ies, hom^ study p.rograms 

• volunt^eors^irained by Extension to teach others 

• cooperative efforts with^jbther agencies and 
organizations: " ' 

• speakers bureau (extension 'home economists provide 
educational talks) , • * 

• films, slide-tape presentations • 

• n.ews release * ' 
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The extent to wnich publicity is successful depends upon , the 
topic ari4 the timing. ' It must be responsive to tjie demand for 
informatidp and the willingness of the target group to ^ seek it. 

Commercial fruit growers-, forsexample, receive a written 
newsletter providing .up-to-date information and can call a 
hotline oh pest control* They can also have an extension agent 
visit, their farms or the, growers can telephone the appropriate 
'agent. If the agent observes a common .problem, he might 
prganize, a meeting to maximize the dissemination of information. 

jr. \ 
Expanded Food and Nutrition programs, which operate in 
Cambridge, Somerville, Everett, • and Lowell, * provide tjytrttion 
information and -skills to families with liqiited incomes and 
youth. The programs are administered at the county level, but 
the staff and operating funds are provided by- the University. 
These programs provide one example of the cooperative relation- 
ship found ^in .the Extension Service. 

The 4-H Clubs enable youth between the ages, of 8 and 19 tq 
learn by doing. These you«yg people'select project areas (e.g., 
beekeeping, ^ dairy goats, food and nutrition, gardening, public 
speaking and veterinary science) and .progress tljirough self-piped 
Xe'arning activities. Agricultural specialists assist dairymen, 
livestock producers, ' fruit growers, poultry , men, market 
gardeners, and flower grQwers in Middlesex, Essex, and Worcester 
counties • * r ^ 

The .Community Resource Development program, which is 
concerned with the proper use and management* of local-^^esoyrces, 
informs people about energy conservation, forest managen^^s^, and 
home-buying. This program also deals with municipal information 
needs about matters relating to community planning, environmental 
management, and economic development. For example, it encourages 
community beautif ication. by providing landscaping information and 
assistance on visual resources management. 

'The County Extension Service? as conveyed in its annual 
report, ha? formulated objectives covering the four program areas 
and has developed methods for meeting each one. For example, an 
objective of the Commercial Fruit Production program, which is 
un^ef the general agriculture program, is to "increase quality of 
fruit and yields through efficient fertilizing and pruning 
programs." (3). To meet this objective, Mr. James T. Williams, 
the regional fruit specialist, is engaged in sjach activities as 
field observation, conducting pruning clinics, meeting with the 
Masachusetts Fruitgrowers' Association, and using the mas^s media 
(circular letters , ^gdio programs, and a telephone hotline). , 
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4«H/Y0UTH DEVELOPMgNT CLUBS _ 

Through this prpgram, • youth can take advantage of numerous 
learning opportuni tie's • Since, m'any pf the 1.37 million, people 
residing in the counjjy live in an urban/suburban Environment, the 
youth often .do not have farm animals at home; they are more 
attracted ^o veterinary science than to the type of programs 
traditionally associated with the 4-H program* People wanti<!fe to 
share thei.r skills do so on a voluntary basis ♦ For example,- 
' someone operating a greenhouse . , could organize kids into, a 
leam^^ng unit* Since both< th'e youth and the volunt;eer teachers 
are interested in lear njjjg ?^ -they are receptive to the various- 
materials distributed thMlfeh the Extension Service. 

f The County Service can draw upon resources prepared 'bY.* a 
•network consisting^ of other counties in the state, the — State 
University, other states,, the Northeast Cooperative Extension, 
Rutgers' University (a clearinghouse for a pool of 4-H litei^ture, 
including resource guides,- developed * nationwide) , ' and the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. The Ejctension SeTrvice also encourages 
the private sector to conti|^bute to the Learning of the youth. 
For example, the J.C.*. Penney Consumer Education Services, New 
York, develops knd makes available .appropriate ir$sources. 
Further, the" Ilationai 4-H Council, is an information' guidance 
center for youth at the national level. It d^yises leaflets that 
convey current infonq^ation in a usable form. • Sometimes the 
materials offer financial incentives for the* completion of a 
task. ' * " 4 

The 4-H program relates to libraries in two ways. First,' 
libraries caA house 4-H project materials on closed reserve. In 
this way, they provide the community with access to current, 
readable infdirmation on such topics as ^ photography , - interior 
design, commodity "marketing, and raisin'g dairy goats (their 
breeding, milking, shqv^, and role as pets). Second, short term 
projects such as '*mulligah stew" (films and workbook activity for 
the teaching of nutrition) can be presented in -libraries and 
library staff members can participate as volunteer teachers. For 
another project (one lasting six .weeks), an incubator might be 
set 'up iyl~ school or library so that children can watch ' the 
birth of clfickens. 
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ACTIVITIES 



Since the "^populatlgn. is not concentrated in the Concord 
, area, there are fev,> walk-in questions. People pref/r to 
telephone; much of the staff's tjime, therefore, is spent 
coupsellug clientele by telephone. Tor fiscal year 1981, there 
were 25,047 telephone inquiries or a daily average of 95 calls. 
.The home economists, alone, answered reference questions on 
nutrition, food safety and preservation, A food preparation and 
, storage,^ stain removal, clothing care ,\ selection of home 
furnishings, money management, energy and nome management, ^ and 
consumer problems. » » 

Staff members handle '^a minimum of 4Q^000 informational and 
program contacts per year from citizens of Middlesex County. 1 (4) 
A monthly Extension Home Economics Newsletter announces nome 
economics courses,' a calendar of events, and consumer infprma- 
g ' tion; postage for this fy«e newsletter is paid by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, i In addition, the Service houses a 
reference library of bookLpts and information sheets available 
from the UiS. * Departments of Agriculture and the Cooperative 
Extension Service, Tlniversity of Massachusetts ♦ Many individual 
V publications are also ava^4able free to county residents. (5) 
The Cooperative, Extension Service, University of Massachusetts, 
prepares and distributes inf ormatioiK'THeets and booklets ^ that 
I ^. provide capsulized information in a readabl^e manner and that a're 
•'available f'^e.^ " j ' 

Staff' jnembers are specialists within broad • areas .• Home 
economists,. for ^xample>t mignt specialize in* family money 
management, housing, c^ttit, >and consumer rights. As specia- 
lists, they must keep aJHp^t of new developments in the field. 
In this regard, they recei^^,;in-service training from the Univer- 
sity/ participate in prof ^sfei'^ional associations, and may even take 
graduate courses. At present, .the staff consists of twenty-four 
persons, fourteen of whom are extension agents and the rest 
comprise support staff. 

BUDGET ^ 

, For' fi-scal year 1981, the total budget of t^e County 
Extension Service was $389,000; the cost of the Service to' 
taxpayers was $0.27 p§r capita. . It might be further noted that 
"during the past fiscal squeeze (4% cap), the Extension Service 
in Middlesex County has maintained normal operations in most- 
areas, . and in some other areas have actually expanded 




: — 5 \ ; ' 

Ibid.', p . 5 . 

5 \ 

See "Home Economics Publications List" (Concord, MAr 
Middlesex CounCy Extension Service) and "1981 Home and Garden 
Publication List" . (Concord, MA: Middlesex County Extension 
Service). . ^ * 
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^ - 'Mn a' time period where government ^expenditures are 
^ under a terrific demand by the people to* justify 

their worth, those public service organizations such 
as' the Middlesex County Extension Service* must try to 
" present a clearer picture to allow the individuals ^ 
making decisions on budgets to realize* the value of 
the dollars spent bo^th in direct services rendered 
and volunteer groups assisted and led by our staff. (7) 

Financial support and recognition o^ the value of the 
Extension. Service varies from ^ate to state. The Service in 
Massachusetts Is not as well ^supported as those in states such as 
New York. To a large degree, Massachusetts is an urbanizd state, 
with decreasing interest in agriculture. Further, the si^e of 
the county and the population served is much higher in Massachu-* 
stftts than in New York. 

. t 

Staff members .in Massachusetts are part of county government 
and most of their salary depend^ upon city and town^ assessments. 
Yet, more people identify ^ith municipal or state government than 
with county government. In ract, . there is a bill currently 
before the state legislature to abolish county government.- If 
the bill passes, Ythe Service, if it is to survive, might hive to 
be affiliated worth the State .University .} In states such 'as. 
>linnesota,^ staff raemSers are^ classified as university employees 
of^rating in the/field. As can be Imagined, the county versus 
state organizatiyon, as well as the, size of the «r)unty ^erved and 
budget allocations, impact the initiation and carrying out of 
programs . . ■ V 

Some 95 percent of the funding comes from county government* 
The remaining percentage comes from the University, which 
dispenses -Federal monies; no State funding is , involved. The 
allptment from the county budget for the next fiscal year may. 
sharply decline. In fact,- the number of staff members may be 
sh^ply reduced ;t needless to §ay, staff morale is low. Travel, 
allowances have also sharply declined. Further ,^ outside funding 
.is not seen as a viable opTtion at present. The County 

Service may recej^vfe monies to initiate a project but may find it 
difficult to attract funds to keep the project on^-going. As one 
staff member explained, "we are operating an inf orjnation service 
as if it were the 1920s. We have to rely on word-of -mouth, 
makeshift programs, and hastily produced newsletters." The 
telephone service is in place but it only benefits those people 
willing to pay for the call. Budget canstra/ints limit the use of 
conference calls and the ability to provide individualized 
service. Farmers, for example, want an agricultural speciarirst 
to visit them and to offer personalized services . Budget 
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constraints make thi§ increasingly difficul^t to do. One staff 
member mentioned that "there is no end of .the Services than I 
could ^ think of, if there were only the money." A teletype 
service connected to computer information banks would provide 
useful information, 'which could be digested 'and made available 
for the public. However i such a service at present is not 
feasible. 

' / 

If any new services become available, they must provide 
accurate, up-to-date information in a readable manner. ^^^h 
staff cuts^ and the present budgetary situation, -the County ofrice 
may not be able to maintain its present level of services. ^ It 
may have to start charging for services previously, provided free 
and to concentrg^te on the most financially viable programs. 

• DEFvlNITION OF CONSUMER INFORMATION ^ \^ . 

Instead of *d]Derating with a broad definition ^f consumer 
informatiorl^ the bounty Extension Servi^ce loqks at the term in 
reTationship to^ar||pia5- target audiences, e.g., the provision of 
information £pri^^w to fruit groj^rs. The 

definition the^'SiS^e *S viewed in the context o.JttSthe four 
program areas; m<:^^^-^^i^ipmlcs ^ agriculture, 4-H/youth^evelop- 
ment i^i^jj^/dif c9'nmmnit^;^resource development) and the specific 
;:irfiin eacL ' Of th€ ' 



activ^BR'S''^ wit^hin eachjj ' Of the four program areas, the one for 
agri'ci^^re ' has the nv^st easily identifiable audience. 

• . V ^ 

' In meeting progra^ objectives, staff members can draw upon 
the Extension Service network; they caa approach other counties, 
the land grant institution, as well' as other agencies and 
organizations, with whom they have informal contacts. - For 
example, questions requiring thfe mediation of consumer complaints 
mi^ht be referred to the Boston ,Consum^ Council. 

It might be noted that staff members do not monitor user 
satisfaction with referral. They suspect that users, are 
satisfied since a number of them will return with -other 
questions. -There is a problem,- however, in relation to the 
budget. The agriculture program is dependent upon personal 
contacts with farmers and direct observation of the particular 
problem. Curtailment of travel expenditures reduces 'direct 
contact with the target group and increases farmer disillusion- 
ment with the Service as well as their willingness to seek 
another information provider, one offering a high level of 
interpersonal contact. , The * problem, therefore, Is^ one of 
maintaining communication with the target audience. According to 
one person interviewed, 

the farmers kniow that it is difficult for us to 
travel; however, they want us to examine the problem 
and not to guess. My, clientele is becoming disillusioned 
and are not as supportive today as they were in the 
past. This is obvious from a recent experience, where 
for a lobbying effort, we could not get' a written 
statement of support from the Massachusetts Frui/tgrowers ' 
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Association; rather, our support came on an individual 
basis* 

POLICY ' . 

^Top priorities of- the Extension Service relate to • -informa- 
tion' acquisition, organization, dissemination, referral, and 
interpretation/advice;/ as .well as the delivery of information, 
problem-solving, and consumer education. Staff members take t;he 
research results derived from the agricultural experiment 
stations and interpret them in language understandable > to 
laypersons. They make sure that the information orovided is up- 
to-date* Lobbying, in^the past,. has been a low priority. From 
now on, it must be "high pitch" (ranked a three). Advocacy, 
however, was given the lowest priority r a four on the five point 
scale. 

When asked to rank the five factors in terras *of importance, 
those . staff members interviewed* -accorded ^top priority to 
understandability, accuracy and up-to-dateness. Up-to-dateness 
and accuracV- were seen as going hand in hand. Cost in terms of 
money and time were low priority. The County Extension Service 
does not charge for 75-80 percent of its services. Only such 
services as soil and tissue testing necessitate a charge. .Staff 
members want to provide the most cost/effective services jso that 
people will want to return. ' ' • 

USER SATISFACTION ^ . 

The effectiveness of programs has been . Targely dete.rmined 
through questionnaires, counting the number of people participa- 
ting in a program, det^fTnining if clients adhere td specific 
recommendations, and follow-up at meetings to see what people 
want. According to one staff member, "everybody is now paying 
attention to dollars. Proposition 2-1/2 has turned things around, 
and people want to see the value." Evaluation must take into 
account economic^ impact: -by placing a Monetary > value on a 
service, "we can demonstrate our contribution." However, if 
several information providers contribute' to a successful outcome, 
it can be hard to compute the cpntribution of each one. Monetary 
determination aids the state extension service in communicating 
with Washington and provides "a more dramatic indicator than 
simply saying that everybody likes what we do\" The problem with 
a* monetary measurement 'is how to "justify* the . need ' for a^ 
horticulturalist at .a time when the police are.,g,etting laid off. 
Still, we can show that a horticulturist is needed." 

^ ROL£ OF LIBRARIES 

When asked about the role of libraries in providing consumfer 
information, the responses varied from serving as a meeting place 
and repository to being an active partner in the distribution- of 
information. On the one hand, libraries were viewed as places 
where , meetings and lectures could b4 held, and information 
distributed' ta- the pubUc. Libraries x$uld' also "obtain the 



publications we distribute as well as the i^dex we prepared'^ On 
the other hand, librarians might be database managers, searching 
databases (e.g,, those in agriculture) and supplying the 
Extension, Service with publications that could be digested and 
made"^ available to the community* To materialize, this role 
requires funding to su^ort database searching and the duplica- 
tion of research, reports^ t^ose that have not been -Copyrighted* 

It was suggested thaf thje role of libraries in the area of. 
consumer information services ' should be one of information 
acquisition, organization, and dissemination* as well as document 
delivery (all accorded a one). Consumer educa.tion rated a two; 
libraries provide a meeting place for Extension progr^ams. InjEor- 
mation referral rated 'a three on the scale of one to iive; 
referral, however, was perceived as occuring from libraries to 
the Extension Services and not ^visa-versa , None of the other 
categories specified in the question (information interpretation/ 
advice, advocacy, lobbying, and problem-solving) were sedn as 
important; all rated a fiye. 

CONCLUSION 

The Cooperative Extension Service unites the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture with the land grant, university in every State and 
repres^entatives from each county across the Tiation, In this 
way^ research and other information filters down to the general 
.public; individuals; therefore, be'come m(/re sophisticated 
consumers. Through newsletters, a telephone service, workshops 
and speeches, county officials take and digest information 
obtained from the U.S. Department of * Agriculture and the Univer- 
sity^ regulations, as well as source material gathered from other 
government agencies and informal contacts. The information is 
synthesized and made available in a usable form. Pamphlets 
produced by the Federal Government, ' for example, might discuss 
issues in general terms and nqt take into account local varia- 
tions. County officials must alert their clientele to these 
variations . 

The University develops plans o£ work and directs the 
overall orientation of the extension serv^^ce in each state. The 
county sets its priorities within the state plan and prepares 
written program objectives and determines the best means for 
accomplishing these objectives. A danger in meeting consumer 
informtion needs is that staff members may try to accomplish too 
much. Since they cannot have expertise in all areas, they must 
decide what-'' they want to accomplish and what to refer. Staff 
membe^rs are aware of program goals (rated a one) because they set 
objectives and develop the means by which to .meet them. Further, 
they must specify the amount of time they plan to spend on each 
activity for the fiscal year and a given month. End usdr 
awareness of the 'goals vary from program to program, the method 
selected for program implementation, and the' amount of the budget 
allocated. Since awareness also depends upon the extent to which 
staff members can work with the target^ groups and community 
leaders, the extent of end user awareness was rated a three. In 
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reponse to *the question 'about the extent to which goals are being 
achieved, the tating was a three; budget curtailments affect the 
rating and tha ability of staff members to work with people on an 
individual basis. Budget curtailments, make them ^Iso more 
passive in the implementation of some programs. Staff members 
are less .likely to teacAi out in an active m^naer; they are more 
likely to wait, for people to approach them. Budget limitations 
greatly affect the ability of the County service to develop plans 
to meet the goals (rat^d a four)., 



